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{ y tf Car_Tton Horet, 16th and K Streets, Wash- 
D ington, D. C., opened for business on October 1, 1926. 
, It was designed to be a hotel of sipreme luxury, 
, comfort and perfect service, offering the delightful 

quiet and intimacy of an exclusive mansion to the 
P traveler stopping in Washington. You may recall 
’ that 16th and K Streets is in a charming, livable part 
q of Washington, two squares from Lafayette Park 
: and the White House. 

The advertising, which began in October, and in- 
> cluded pages in class publications only, was written 
, to attract a clientele appreciative of such perfect 

environment. 
P On December Ist the Carlton Hotel was five- 
. sevenths occupied. The ownership and management, 
, shared by the famous Wardman Park Hotel, tell us 
this is the first instance of its kind in their entire 
4 experience, a new hotel getting its stride in its first 
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three months. 
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Where Towns Get Their Trade 


Proportions derived from Farmers and from 
Town Residents 
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Farm Trade 61.6% __| Town Trade 38.4% | 
Towns under 2,500 Population 








Farm Trade 53.2% Town Trade 46.8% | 


Towns 2, 500—5,000 Population 








| Farm Trade 40% | own Trade 60% 
Towns 5,000—10,000 Population 








|Farm Trade 37.3%| Town Trade 62.7% 
Towns 10,000—25,000 Population 














Cambridge Associates, Boston 


The proportion of farm trade Even proportions shown in the 


to a large part of this country’s 
business enterprise is revealed by 
the fact that in the 15,500 towns 
containing up to 25,000 residents, 
from 37.3 to 61.6 per cent of 
the trading population consists of 
farmers. 


chart fail to tell the whole story, 
for much of the town trade which 
comes from residents depends upon 
farm purchases, since these resi- 
dent buyers look to the farmer for 
their own incomes. Milwaukee 
Journal, Feb. 27th. 


With these Standard Farm Papers you get 
focused local prestige and selling power— 
plus national effort where it counts most 


But—See our story in detail on pages 131-152 
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HE best thing to do with a 

good idea is to spread it. 
That’s the reason I haven't hesi- 
tated to tell businesses like the 
Parker Pen Company and the 
Cadillac Motor Company all I 
know about an idea that has been 
helping to make sales for those 
who handle clothes made of 
Strong-Hewat woolens. Nor have 
I hesitated publicly to pat on the 
back any competitor who took up 
the idea. 

In recent years, we have heard 
much about the use of color in ad- 
vertising. The Government has 
told us that the highest percentage 
of returns from direct-mail cam- 
paigns to farmers is obtained when 
colored paper is used. We have 
heard authentic stories of color 
outpulling black and white six-to- 
one in catalogs of mail-order 
houses; of a seed company increas- 
ing its returns from advertising 
ninefold when it used color; and 
in Printers’ INK we have read of 
a business, selling window frames 
and interior woodwork for houses, 
getting a return five times greater 
from color advertising than it did 
from black-and-white. 

While much has been said and 
written on this subject of color 
in advertising, next to nothing has 
been told on a subject that goes 
below it and on which color in ad- 
vertising is really dependent— 
ee in merchandise it- 
self. 
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Color in Merchandise—A Sales 


Stimulant 


Efforts Made by Strong, Hewat & Co. to Sell the Color-Idea to the 
Clothing Trade Show That Bigger Sales Possibilities Exist 
for All Businesses Which Put Color in Their Products 


By Alex Walker 


President, Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc. 


Table of Contents on page 238 
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Since February, 1924, Strong- 
Hewat has been advertising color 
to the clothing trade and it has 
been and is advertising color to 
the consumer. We had then, as 
we still have, a nation prosperous 
and happy; looking for more 
happiness and with more and more 
time on its hands for culture and 
leisure. When you have a market 
like that you have a market that is 
in a spending mood. Our particu- 
lar problem was to get attention 
on clothes from that market. 
Prosperous and happy, or poor 
and dejected, a man can wear only 
one suit of clothes. We couldn't 
sell him the idea of wearing two 
suits. We could, however, sell 
him the idea of having a greater 
selection of clothes. Such reason- 
ing, of course, is the basis for 
style in cut of clothes. Style in 
cut, however, is not determined by 
the woolen maker, but by the 
tailor. He could play that selling 
tune. We decided that in a time 
of prosperity the thing that we, as 
a manufacturer, could sell in addi- 
tion to the old-time ideas of qual- 
ity and pattern, was color. 

Looking backward, it seems that 
it would probably have been easier 
to sell color to any other field than 
men’s clothing. It would almost 
seem that the normal male of to- 
day was born with a love for a 
blue serge suit that is equaled only 
by his love of an apple pie. 

Just to refute those who might 
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be inclined to argue this point on 
man’s present-day predilection, let 
me cite some advice given to re- 
tailers of men’s clothing on the 
color and lighting of their display 
rooms, by an authority on that 
subject in a book written in 1923. 
“In choosing colors for walls or 
floor coverings,” 
said this authority, 
“it should be noted 
that the color most 
preferred by men 
is blue. A suitable 
color, therefore, 
would be a medium 
shade of blue if 
the setting permits 
its use.” Blue, blue, 
blue, everywhere. 
What chance for 
bright and cheerful 
colors? 

That love of 
blue, I believe, was 
acquired. Man’s 
somber garb was 
merely a humble 
submission to util- 
ity. In the age of 
Elizabeth—an age 
of romance, adven- 
ture and empire 
building—he went 
in for — slashed 
doublet, brilliant 
hose and trappings. 
As a_ savage, he 
went in for bright L 
feathers and leop- 
ard skins. 

In his heart, man 
of today doesn’t 
want to confine 


Colors— 


and Color Harmony 


Tow'd call it “good taste” And that's all there 
18 to the selection of color un your clothes 


But to make 1 even camer we have pubhahed 
of charts showing color codkaaies 
fo v vpes 
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manufacturers in many fields of 
industry which I have been glad tp 
answer. 

Because it has been pointed oy 
to me by Printers’ INK that there 
are many other manufacturers, be. 
sides those that have written ys 
who would welcome the oppor. 
tunity to have jp- 
formation on_ this 
distinct merchan- 
dising trend, I am 
glad to set down 
the thoughts, the 
information and 
the conclusions that 
have come to us in 
gathering material 
for our own ad- 
vertising campaign. 

Color appeals to 
appetite, to vanity 
and to __ esthetic 
sense. The sales 
volume of am 
product _ belonging 
in any of those 
classes can be 
stimulated by put- 
ting color in the 
product. 

Certain artists 
and __ psychologists 
have long been 
aware of the effect 
of color on appe- 
tite. Jules Garon, 
the famous artist, 
told me of a 
restaurant in Paris 
which he discov- 
ered. The food and 
service were excel- 
lent. At no time, 


he han 





himself to utility 


Srrono, Hewat & Co. Inc. 25 Modsen Ave. New Yorn 


however, did he 





colors. But how 
tell him so and 
how persuade the 
maker and retailer 
of clothes—the men 
whose word he would take? The 
answer seemed to be to talk to the 


STRONG, 


clothing trade about color in other © 


products. 

What we have discovered on the 
subject of color in merchandising, 
no matter what the product, we 
have told to the clothing trade in 
our advertising. This advertising 
has not only had its effect on the 
clothing trade, but it has been re- 
sponsible for the inquiries from 


HEWAT OFFERS A 
CHART IN ITS CONSUMER ADVERTIS- 
[NG WHICH AIMS AT STIMULATING his 
INTEREST IN COLOR 


find many people 
in the place. For 
own sake he 
wanted that restau- 
rant to stay in 
business. He made this proposi- 
tion to the owner. “If you will 
allow me to put in a color scheme 
according to my own ideas, I will 
guarantee to increase your patron- 
age to such an extent that your 
present profits will be quadrupled 
within a month. If I do not suc- 
ceed, you owe me nothing. If I 
succeed, you pay me a certain 
stipulated fee.” The artist re- 
ceived his fee. 


COLOR 
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Daniel A. Poling 9 


Our new Editor-in-Chief 


HRISTIAN HERALD takes pleasure in 
‘announcing the appointment of Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling as its new Editor-in-Chief. 


Distinguished in the churchlife of America, 
Dr. Poling possesses a rare combination of 
spiritual and executive qualities. 

Under his leadership the Christian Herald 
will attain new heights of usefulness and 
service. 
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Remember when the automobile 
business, afraid of the possibility 
of unjust taxation, set out to 
banish forever the word “pleasure 
car”? That industry’s great desire 
to dissociate its product from 
“pleasure” seemed to take away 
all thought of selling on the basis 
of happiness and cheer- 
fulness until Chrysler 
came along. He 
opened the eyes of 
that business with 
bright and snappy 
colors. His car stood 
out. Every car he sold 
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and brighter-looking homes. When 
this comes, much credit should be 
given to the makers of roofing 
material. They have pushed color 
vigorously. One maker of roofing 
material is now offering his prod- 
uct in 108 color combinations. 

In the inside of the home, in 


Regarding The Trend In Colors— 
—The Parker Pen Company write 


was an advertisement 
for Chrysler. And 
ever since that time, 
the automobile indus- 
try has been going in 
for colors. Even the 
highly utilitarian Ford 
decided to get in the 
swim by offering itself 
in any one of five 
shades. 


“You have struck a very interesting angle in adverhsing, 
namely; to call the attention of the public who are not 
yet familiar with-the fact that the trend in about every- 
think they have to buy is going to colors. It is both 
novel and striking. 


“For your information we will say that of the vast 
quantity of fountain pens and pencils we put out, only 
@ very small percentage now is made tm black. The 
bright colors predominate by a very big majority. 

“If you rum any additional advertisements regarding 
color, we would like very much indeed to s¢e them as 
the subject is an exceedingly interesting one to us.” 


The last automobile 
show in New York 
was described as a 
spectacle where “the 
array of colors had 
the effect of a rain- 
bow.” How far color 
has gone in that in- 
dustry in a few brief 
years can best be re- 
alized when I say that 
today Cadillac offers 
a range of 500 color 
combinations to a prospective pur- 
chaser. Color will do and has been 
doing much to keep the automotive 
industry away from its much 
prophesied saturation point. 

The home—the very building it- 
self—as well as its interior, is a 
market that is waiting to be stimu- 
lated by color. Color will affect 
the sales of certain types of build- 
ing materials. Terra cotta manu- 
facturers seem to realize this. I 
am told that, for some time, they 
have had artists of real ability 
studying the subject of colors for 
their product. When they open 
their batteries they will probably 
set a pace that will put makers of 
other building materials straight 
up .against the problem of study- 
ing color. In the end, the country 
will be dotted with more cheerful 


Strong-Hewat is Coton and Weave Headquarters! 


ON THE TRADE IN STRONG, HEWAT ADVERTISING 


hotels and in public buildings, the 
makers of bathroom fixtures have 
been selling color. The tiled bath- 
room with its attractive fixtures is 
one of those modern institutions 
that so many take for granted as 
being universally accepted. Not 
long ago, someone looked up Gov- 
ernment figures on ice boxes and 
found that 65 per cent of the 
homes of the country were with- 
out refrigerators. If we looked 
up Government figures on tiled 
bathrooms and many other seem- 
ingly accepted innovations of civi- 
lization we would get much the 
same story. The problem the 
maker of such products faces is: 
“Should I try to sell those who 
are not sold (and who probably 
remain unsold because they lack 
(Continued on page 202) 
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These fellows know their amoebas 


Bob Barnett and Spud Marshall, the budding scientists in the 
foreground, have an eye for parameciums. The relation of a 
neurone to a ganglion is just like a second cousin to them. They 
can see through lots of things out of the laboratory as well. 
Selling arguments and sales methods, for instance. They know 
the latest wrinkles in dinner coats and bat-wing ties. They know 
the best in every line and where to buy it. 

There are 500,000 more clear-thinking, keen-sighted chaps like 
Bob and Spud who read THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% of them are 
of high school age. They average 15% to 16 years of age, 5 feet 
4 inches in height and 115 pounds in weight. Near-men. Your 
equal in everything but years. 

The laboratory isn’t their only forte, either. They can do all 
the things that you do in a man-sized way. Their buying capacity 
is that of men. Their likes and dislikes carry punch. No matter 
what you make—flashlights, fancy socks, clothes, tooth paste, 
cameras—if men buy it, these chaps will buy it too. 

Whether they use their own money or influence the purchases 
of others—their families or friends—their say-so is responsible for 
a great many of your sales. A market 500,000 strong is worth 
going after. Enlist every one of its enthusiastic members on your 
side through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. 
It’s their chum and advisor. Copy received by May 10th will 
appear in July. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Looking toward the entrance of the Graybar Building 
from the Grand Concourse { Upper Level } 
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We Open 
our New Offices 
next Monday 





{APRIL 25} 


Sipe we shall be the largest tenants in 
the world’s largest office building is an 
interesting fact to those who can remember 
the days when even the foremost advertising 
agencies needed little more than desk room. 


Today we require somewhat more than 
an entire floor of the huge new Graybar 
Building, which is centrally located for all, 
either in the city or outside it. 


From the Grand Concourse of the station, 
or from the subways, one may reach our 
new offices in less than one minute. 


» 
IN THE OFFICES themselves we have tried 
to provide both the physical equipment and 
the atmosphere which the work demands. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 











Getting the Indian Sign on 
Trade-Marks 


The First 100 Words of English Spoken about a New Product Have the 
Possibilities of a Trade-Mark Therein 


By J. L. Sowers 


Secretary-Treasurer, The Tyler Manufacturing Co. 


| bl is becoming apparent to busi- 
ness men that a trade-mark is 
a very elusive thing—not to men- 
tion being deceptive. The law 
governing trade-mark registration 
is also just a bit misunderstood, 
mostly through the option to read 
or not read it, however. 

To my own way of thinking the 
legend of how our American In- 
dians named things and people 
shows decidedly good psychology. 
The very first incident, natural or 
unnatural, that took place in con- 
nection with the thing or person 
to be named decided its appella- 
tion thereafter. When naming a 
product we should be mindful of 
this story. 

In the last two years our firm 
has originated four trade-marks. 
They seem to fill the bill, so far 
as describing the product or its 
uses, according to the mandate of 
the Patent Office. 

We manufacture a little kitchen 
chopping tool that has as its prin- 
cipal feature a “meat-tendering 
device.” The meat tenderer part 
is made up of a cluster of fifteen 
sharp little knives. In out early 
literature we constantly referred 
to the “cluster of fifteen sharp 
knives.” When we wanted to give 
it a name, with the possibility of 
its being registered in the Patent 
Office, we could think of. no better 
trade-mark than Kluster-Knife 
Meat Tenderer, as shown here. It 
was allowed, the word Kluster- 
Knife, being the registered word. 


Next we produced a new com- 
bination colander, sieve and ricer. 





10 


To our minds and according to the 
testimonials we received, it was a 
very superior sieve. Thus we 
named it Super-Sieve, adding 
without claim “Rotary Colander” 
as shown below. It was registered 
promptly. 


Then came a new idea in pan 
lifters. And we wanted a new, 
catchy trade-mark for it. We 
thought it over carefully, trying 
to get a word that would give an 
idea of what the product was and 
still not be so descriptive that the 
Patent Office would refuse it reg- 
istration. So we thought 2 iiile 
more. Here was a pair vf tongs, 
really, for lifting pans. Why not 
call it the PanTong? We did. 
It is now our registered trade- 
mark on that gy 


Pant TONG 


Regus. T! Off 


| Mttachable Pan Gfter} 


Our most recent attempt, we 
believe, will be registered soon. 
It is now on file in the Patent 
Office. This name is for a set 0! 
wrenches and a lifter for handling 
Mason fruit jars. We used to 
call it a “preserving set.” But it 
is really a “‘fruit-jar tool kit.” Of 
course we couldn’t register that. 
So we looked a little farther. This 
“kit” opens and seals fruit jars. 
We named it OPE-N-SEAL Fruit 
Jar Tool Kit, claiming ownership 
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New York: + + (hicago:+ + 
Philadelphia « « « Boston: + + 


Detroit: «+ «Baltimore + + + 


St. Louis: « + Kansas (ity 
«+ (leveland: + + 


when you’ve named these 
you’ve completed the list of 
cities having a daily news- 
paper with a larger circula- 


tion than The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-Capital 


230,878 was the daily aver- 
age circulation for March— 
and 99% of this circulation 


was in lowa 


The DES MOINES REGISTER 
and 'TRIBUNE-CAPITAL 
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of the word “Ope-N-Seal.” It 
isn’t an “Ope-N-Seal,” but it does 
open and seal. And on this dif- 
ference between being descriptive 
of what it is and descriptive of 
what it does we believe we will get 
the registration. This is how the 


trade-mark will look if registration 
is granted: 


(QPE-N 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ruit dar Tool Kit, 








I am sure that we many times 
overlook the possibility of a good 
trade-mark in the very first few 
remarks that are made about the 
product. We go on searching for 
some abstract thing about it, when, 
nine times out of ten, we told the 
full story the first time we talked 
about it. 

I agree with a former article 
about trade-marks in PrinTERs’ 
Inx—several thousand of them 
should be kicked out of the Pat- 
ent Office. But there are still as 
many new ones possible to origi- 
nate as there are words in the 
dictionary multiplied by ten. The 
English language, juggled a bit, 
is cram-full of them. And don’t 
forget the first one hundred words 
in English spoken about the new 
product. Have a_ stenographer 
take your conversation if neces- 
sary. There you'll find a possible 
trade-mark. 


Appointed by Kling-Gibson 
Agency 

E. A. Thiele, for many years Western 
manager of Ruggles & Brainard, Inc., 
Chicago, is now associated with the 
Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 

D. H. Nichols, now with the Dunlap- 
Ward Advertising Company, Inc., Cleve- 
land, will join the Kling-Gibson Com- 
pany on May 1. 


Stanton Van Wie Joins 
Hecker-H-O Company 


Stanton Van Wie, for the last nine 
years with the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Canajoharie, N. Y., of which he 
has been advertising manager for six 
years, has joined the Hecker-H-O Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Haag Bros, Company Starts 
First Consumer Campaign 


The Haag Bros. Company, Peoria, 
Ill., manufacturer of electric and power 
washing machines, has started its first 
advertising campaign addressed to con- 
sumers. This company, according to 
J. W. Howe, Jr., advertising manager, 
has always been a consistent advertiser 
in business papers, which will continue 
to be used with the addition of color 
advertising. 

The new consumer campaign will use 
farm papets and also newspapers in the 
larger cities in each jobber’s territory, 
the expenditure for advertising being 
based upon the actual number of ma 
chines sold by each jobber during the 
preceding month. 

Haag Vertex electric washers are be- 
ing featured in newspapers and Haag 
Vortex and Eighty Ownpower washers 
in farm papers. An appreciable increase 
in March sales has been attributed by 
the Haag company to the announcement 
of its advertising plans for 1927 and to 
the announcement of its new models 
The company states that because of 
these announcements, an increase of 200 
= cent in sales for 1927 is expected. 
n a period of thirty days, 350 new 
dealers were secured. 

Austin F. Bement, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, is directing the adver- 
tising of the Haag Bros. Company. 


Kinney Shoe Account to 
LaPorte & Austin Agency 


The G. R. Kinney Company, Inc., 
New York, shoe manufacturer, has ap- 
geimtes LaPorte & Austin, Inc., New 
fork advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. The G. R. Kinney 
Company sells its shoes through its 
chain of more than 270 stores. News- 
papers and direct mail are being used. 


Wheatena Account to Mc Kee 
and Albright 


The Wheatena Company, Rahway, 
N. J., _Wheatena breakfast food, has 
—- its advertising account with Mc 

‘ee and Albright, an advertising agency 
which recently has been formed at Phila- 
delphia. 


Consolidated Cigar Account to 

Aitkin-Kynett 
_ The Consolidated Cigar Corporation. 
New York, Harvester and Adlon cigars, 
has >. The Aitkin-Kynett Com- 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agency, t 
direct its advertising account, effective 
May 1 


Franklin Automobile Company 
Appoints Toledo Agency 


The Franklin Automobile Company, 
Syracuse. N. Y., has appointed the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
Toledo, to direct its advertising account. 
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——————————————————— 
More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


50 Million for New 
Milwaukee Homes! 





T= 1927 Consumer Analysis of 
Greater Milwaukee shows that 
5,850 families plan to build or buy new 
homes this year. They will aA 


advertised pro- 
ducts. Get : you e of this business 
at one low advertising cost through The 
Milwaukee Journal—read by more than 
four out of every five potential home 
owners in Milwaukee. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


$2 


FIRST BY MERIT 














Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 
OE EY ET LT 
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All-Day Broadcastirr} 


Leadership in Nation’< 
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Arrangements to participate in the 
broadcasting schedule of The Chicago 
% Daily News may be made by addressing % 
Director, WMAQ, The Chicago Daily 
News, 15 North Wells St., Chicago, Iil. 











THE CHICAGA 








nkadio Advertising 
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Finer Programs 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS has taken over 
the complete management of station WQJ, 
owned by the Calumet Baking Powder Company, 
and now operates this station in conjunction with 
The Daily News station WMAQ, with exclusive 
24-hour rights to the wave length 447.5 meters. 


The operation of two of America’s foremost sta- 
tions with a unified all-day program is welcomed 
by Chicago people and the radio public generally 
as another great advance typical of the five-year 
record of The Daily News in promoting the in- 
terdsts of radio. 


WMAQ, the first newspaper-owned radio station 
in Chicago, equipped now with its third sending 
apparatus, has earned a reputation for fine pro- 
grams that will be enhanced by the added facilities 
of station WQJ. The two stations are members 
of the chain of the National Broadcasting Company. 
They will broadcast all Chicago baseball games of 
the American and National Leagues. The program 
schedule throughout will be one of highest quality 
and interest. 


By advancing every interest of radio,,on the air 
in its columns, The Daily News has attained a 
popularity with Chicago fans reflected in its leader- 
ship six days a week in national radio advertising 
—it is the most effective daily medium for radio 
mannfacturers in reaching the Chicago public. 


GAILY NEWS 
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1927 registration figures show 
that Zoom has 116% more a—. 
automobiles, 313% more trucks, 
and 22.5% more 42s tractors than 


a year ago ! 


ALES efforts in the Oklahoma 

farm market are returning big 
profits to automotive manufac- 
turers. The increases as 
above are taken from state regis- 
tration records. Oklahoma auto- 
mobiles now total 449,960. There 
are 16,268 tractors in the state. 
And trucks are right at the 50,000 
mark, registration being 49,983 on 
January 1, 1927. 


shown 


Note this report from the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture: “Almost 
without exception Oklahoma crops 
in 1926 showed an increase over 
1925, and total production of all 
crops was estimated at 31.4 per 
cent above the 10-year average. 
The value of all crops was $309,- 
654,000 for 1926.” 









Carl Williams 
Editor 








| And in addition to crop money 


| 





Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma farmers receive annually 
from 35 to 40 millions of dollars 
from poultry products as well as 
$112,000,000 from other allied agri 
cultural products (including live 
stock), and $41,000,000 from 
leases. Thus the state’s farm out- 
put for 1926 had a value well over 
the half-billion mark! Oklahoma 
farmers are the ones that really 
count in Oklahoma. 


It is significant that these farmers 
and their families who control th 
big buying power of agricultural 
Oklahoma read and buy through 
a single medium. Every issue of 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper, goes 
into 177,456 farm homes! 


WU 


Ralph Miller 
adv. Mgr. 
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The Advertising Agency of Fifty 
Years Ago 


In 1877 There Were about Twenty Prominent Advertising Agencies in 
This Country 


By A. D. Porter 


Y comprehension of an ad- 
vertising agency began in 
1877. There were then about 
twenty advertising agencies of 
prominence in the United States. 
Today there are hundreds, and 
there are ten large agencies in 
the country, each of which em- 
ploys more people and does a 
larger business annually than all 
the agencies of 1877 combined. 

Another indication of changed 
conditions lies in the fact that one 
popular weekly now carries in a 
single issue more cash advertising 
than all the generally circulated 
weeklies of that period, while one 
publication devoted to farming in- 
terests carries more advertising 
in a single issue than all the agri- 
cultural journals combined. There 
are at least twenty-five monthly 
publications each of which carries 
more advertising in one issue than 
all the same publications of the 
same type in 1877. Magazines de- 
pended upon their subscription re- 
ceipts for income, advertising be- 
ing incidental, and four to ten 
pages of advertisements were con- 
sidered a sign of prosperity. Any- 
one using a full page was regarded 
as a phenomenon. 

The average daily newspaper 
comprised four pages with an 
occasional supplement on Saturday 
of two pages, and the Sunday is- 
sues consisted of eight to sixteen 
pages. Many small dailies were 
printed from copper faced type on 
presses operated by hand. Operat- 
ing one of these presses was sim- 
ilar to the manipulation of a 
household clothes wringer on wash 
day. 

Between 1877 and 1880, I was 
connected with a popular weekly 
whose publisher claimed that his 
paper was a household word. Yet 
its circulation was limited. On the 
second day of my connection with 
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the paper I was given a bill 
against an advertising agency three 
months in arrears and I was told 
to get the money. The agent 
promptly handed me a check and 
stnilingly questioned me about our 
circulation. I did not know what 
it was and I told him so. On my 
return to the office I told the old 
man that the agent seemed to want 
to know about our circulation and 
he replied, “If that old Baptist 
ever asks you again about that, 
tell him to go to Hell.” 

I made frequent trips on the 
same errand until I had visited all 
the agencies in the city. When I 
suggested to Mr. Jones that I be 
allowed to solicit business from 
the agents he told me to mind my 
own business and keep away from 
them. There were indications of 
mutual mistrust because neither 
agent nor publisher appeared to 
know exactly where he was head- 
ing. My publisher regarded ad- 
vertising agents as little better 
than pirates. He was willing, 
however, that I should canvass 
business men direct, as in that 
case he expected to get his full 
price, the agents evidently having 
no respect for his rate card. 


PLAYING WITH ESTIMATES 


One of my diversions was se- 
curing estimates from different 
agencies for considerably more ad- 
vertising than I was able to swing. 
And I noticed that there was a 
wide spread between the highest 
and lowest estimates for the same 
list of papers. But my orders, 
small as they were, compensated 
the agents for any trouble to which 
they were put. 

In addition to my duties on the 
paper, I ran some small schemes 
of my own and cultivated friendly 
relations with the agents, who took 
new interest in me as a possible 
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customer. Those who patronized 
advertising agencies in those days 
were customers, not clients, that 
word being exclusively used by 
lawyers. 

In those days, the agencies were 
located up one flight in long nar- 
row rooms, a few being in office 
buildings, and two in New York 
were located on the ground floor. 
When you opened the office door 
you were in the agency, right in 
the middle of it, there being no 
rail or counter to hold the caller 
at bay. The agent who had a pri- 
vate office was considered very 
high hat. In one corner the boss 
sat at his desk. In the opposite 
corner the estimate man sat with 
his ponderous scrap books before 
him an a slanted top desk. The 
bookkeeper at his old style stand- 
ing desk was close at hand within 
convenient reach of the old-fash- 
ioned copying press and the safe. 
As very few solicitors were em- 
ployed there was seldom need for 
other equipment and a flat topped 
table and an extra desk comprised 
the layout. In the rear, separated 
by a low partition or section of 
grave yard fence, was the filing 
room and those files were the par- 
ticular pride and joy of the agent. 
They gave off what was to me an 
agreeable odor of musty news- 
papers and printer’s ink in an un- 
ventilated room. The reason for 
the existence of an advertising 
agency was its claim that there 
“were kept on file regularly all the 
leading newspapers and magazines, 
and advertising for them was ac- 
cepted at office rates.” In addition 
to the proprietor, the estimate man 
and the bookkeeper, there was a 
checking clerk and an office boy. 
These five were a sufficient staff 
to operate a good size concern. 

This was before the days of 
telephone and typewriter. All or- 
ders and correspondence were writ- 
ten in long hand. Few electro- 
types were used and wood cuts 
were then more frequently used 
for illustrations than those repro- 
duced by photography. Copies of 
letters and orders, written in copy- 
ing ink, were made by the old- 
fashioned pressure method of the 
copying press. 
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The old-time agent did not pre- 
tend to render service. It was not 
demanded. He did not pose as 
an expert and it was many years 
before any agent employed a writer 
of advertising copy. The function 
of the agent was to arrange lists 
covering a particular territory or 
class of publications. He had no 
such problems as merchandising, 
distribution or proved circulation. 
The advertiser usually brought in 
his copy and after it was briefly 
discussed and the list decided upon, 
the copy was sent to a local paper 
to be set up, and if the list was 
a small one, extra proofs were 
requested. If the list was a large 
one, copy was sent to a printer, 
whose idea of display was to use 
ten or fifteen different faces of 
type in a four-inch advertisement, 
conveying the impression that he 
was a good friend of the type 
foundry. The advertiser was often 
touchy if changes were made in 
his copy. He wanted help in the 
selection of mediums, but regarded 
his copy as a creation of his own 
brain and wanted no one to tamper 
with it. 

CIRCULATION STATEMENTS MEANT 
LITTLE IN THOSE DAYS 


The question of circulation was 
one seldom squarely met by the 
agent or publisher. It was said 
that the publications which had the 
circulation they claimed could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand 
and those which maintained rates 
could be counted on the fingers of 
the other hand. Those old-timers 
had little respect for a circulation 
statement and less for a rate card. 
The publishers would object and 
regard it as an insult if a guar 
antee of circulation was made a 
condition of an advertising con- 
tract. George P. Rowell tried un- 
successfully for many years to 
secure for his American News- 
paper Directory signed statements 
from publishers giving the actual 
number of copies printed and cir- 
culated. I don’t remember of ever 
seeing a sworn statement of cir- 
culation in those old days. In the 
fall of 1881, Cyrus Curtis showed 
me the post office receipts cover- 
ing three months’ editions of the 
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weekly paper he was at that time 
publishing in Philadelphia. These 
were shown freely to agents and 
advertisers, but to the best of my 
recollection it was regarded as an 
innovation and did not create any 
particular interest or enthusiasm 
on the part of those who saw them. 

Except for an occasional “card” 
in the newspapers, about the only 


method employed to secure busi- . 


ness, aside from the personal work 
of the proprietor, was in the dis- 
tribution of handbooks, or man- 
uals, presenting lists and circula- 
tion statements, and practically 
every agent in the business issued 
one of these books every year or 
two. It must be remembered that 
very few solicitors were employed 
and the office force could be 
drafted for missionary work 
among advertisers. 


SOLVING RATE CARD PUZZLES 


An advertising rate card pre- 
sented somewhat the appearance 
of a cross word puzzle. One pop- 
ular magazine with 100,000 circula- 
tion established an advertising rate 
of sixty cents a line for less than 
seven lines, with reductions for 
seven, fourteen, twenty-eight, fifty- 
six, 100 and 200 lines, and a fur- 
ther reduction for each insertion 
from one to twelve. In the upper 
left-hand corner you started at 
sixty cents. In the lower right- 
hand corner the rate tapered down 
to twenty cents. Many advertisers 
would strike an average of thirty 
cents a line and if the business 
was in satisfactory volume these 
orders were invariably accepted. 

The weekly with which I was 
connected charged twenty-five cents 
a line for single insertions, with 
time discounts only, and our rates 
were reduced on contracts running 
for eight, thirteen, twenty-six and 
fiity-two weeks. The yearly rate 
was six and one-fourth cents a 
line and the publisher would ac- 
tually run a two-line advertise- 
ment for one year for six dollars 
and a half while he expected to 
get twenty-five dollars for a hun- 
dred-line advertisement one time. 

The publisher of a prominent 
weekly which carried an unusu- 
ally large volume of business came 
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to town occasionally, was a wel- 
come guest in every agency and 
always left with plenty of con- 
tracts. His rate was twenty-five 
cents a line. Everybody. liked 
him but few had confidence in his 
circulation. When he made his 
rounds in the morning he stood 
out for his rates less 25 per cent. 
After a tolerably agreeable lunch- 
eon and strictly between friends 
he would occasionally agree to a 
33 per cent commission. After 
dinner it was mutually agreed that 
a rate card didn’t amount to much 
between friends and 50 per cent 
to a good fellow was agreed upon. 
At one o'clock in the morning he 
sold 1,000 lines for $50 cash 
money. 

It took the agent some time to 
learn that the publisher who ad- 
hered firmly to rates usually had 
the circulation claimed. The most 
popular magazines of those early 
days had a rate of a dollar a line. 
By the year, a page was $600 or 
$50 a month, figuring down to 
about twenty-five cents a line. The 
agent who contracted for a page 
at the yearly rate was allowed the 
privilege of filling it with as many 
different advertisements as he 
could get. A few agents had the 
exclusive advertising privileges of 
publications but on account of the 
jealousy among the members of 
the profession, this did not work 
out profitably in most cases. 
J. Walter Thompson, who suc- 
ceeded to the magazine advertis- 
ing business of William J. Carlton, 
was a magazine specialist in the 
early days of his career. His or- 
ders to the twenty-five leading 
magazines were very large and en- 
titled him to such discounts that 
he was able to sell space to the 
other agents at a less price than 
they could secure by dealing direct 
with the publishers. 

From these examples it is very 
easy to understand the unsubstan- 
tial basis upon which the advertis- 
ing business was carried on. A 
few agents had some respect for 
the publisher’s rate card, and these 
made smaller profits than those 
who juggled with the rates. 

There was no great fuss made 
by the publishers over recognition 
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of an agency. A business card, 
letterhead, some order blanks, good 
character and a reasonable capital 
was all that was required to en- 
gage in the advertising agency 
business. 

The terms were as various as 
the rates. There were no cash 
discounts. Some agents paid 
promptly, others in thirty or sixty 
days, some in four months or six 
months. It was the rule in one 
well-established agency that all 
bills received before twelve o’clock 
must be paid that day and this 
agency probably bought space 
cheaper than any other concern in 
the business. 

With commissions at 25 per cent 
minimum, a concern doing $100,000 
a year was making good money. A 
small agency was operated by two 
men without any additional assis- 
tance and each made a living out 
of a gross business of about $40,- 
060. One prominent agent enjoyed 
a satisfactory social position, kept 
a coachman and pair, a_ butler, 
made an annual trip to Europe, all 
on a gross annual business which 
never exceeded $150,000. As his 
overhead was barely $6,000 a year, 
he netted something over $30,000, 
and in those days a man could 
live like a prince on that income. 

We never heard the word over- 
head used in those early days and 
I don’t believe that any agent ever 
figured accurately the cost of do- 
ing business. Rents and salaries 
were very low and a good-size 
concern could be operated for 
$5,000 a year, and the larger ones 
seldom reached $10,000 a year. 

Writers on advertising matters 
have frequently stated that in the 
past advertising was regarded as 
a mysterious profession and those 
engaged in it were of questionable 
standing. In my opinion this is 
not true. Those old-timers were 
judged by their fellow men ac- 
cording to their personal character 
and their business reputation. 
Those who regarded the business 
as mysterious were eased in mind 
by the representation that the 
function of an advertising agency 
was summed up in the statement 
that all the leading newspapers and 
magazines in the United States 
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were kept regularly on file and 
orders for advertising were ac- 
cepted at office rates. 


Linseed Meal Group Appoints 
Olson & Enzinger 


The Linseed Meal Educational Com- 
mittee, of which James H. Matthews, of 
Spenser Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, 

,.is chairman, has appointed Olson 
& Enzinger, Inc., Mil wediee advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
This appointment is effective May 1. 

This group has been advertising for 

the last three years. 

he campaign is jointly financed by a 
group of manufacturers, and is aimed to 
enlarge the market for the use of linseed 
meal as a food for livestock. 

State and national farm papers will 
continue to be used, and educational 
work in co-operation with agricultural 
colleges, county agents and other officials 
and organizations engaged in educational 
farm effort will be enlarged and ex- 
tended. 

Other companies subscribing to the 
campaign are the American Linseed 
Company, the William O. Goodrich Com- 
pany. the Ankeney Linseed Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Company, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
company, the Hirst Begley Linseed 
Works and the National Lead Company 


Old Briar Tobacco Account to 


Wales Agency 

The U. S. Tobacco Company, New 
York, has appointed the Wales Advertis- 
ing Company, of that city, to direct the 
advertising of Old Briar smoking tobacco. 
A campaign using magazines, with the 
addition of newspapers later on, will 
commence soon. 


“Bostonian” Shoe Account to 
F. J. Ross Agency 


The advertising account of the Com- 
monwealth Shoe & Leather Company. 
Whitman, Mass., manufacturer of 
“Bostonian” shoes for men, has been 
laced with the F. J. Ross Company, 
nc., New York advertising agency. 
Magazines are being used. 


New Account for Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones 

The Frank E. Wolcott Company, 
Hartford, Conn., maker of Torrid house- 
hold electrical appliances, has _ appointed 
Edwards, Ewing & Jones, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Buick Advances A. H. Sarvis 


Arthur H. Sarvis, for the last nine 
years with the Buick Motor Company 
Flint, Mich., has been made assistant 
sales manager. He will continue to 
have supervision of the service work. 
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“Over the Top’’ Again— ° 
The Evening Bulletin 
continues to break all Phila- 
delphia Circulation Records 


560,832 


copies sold each day in March 


1926 Average Sales were 537,974 Copies Daily 


The mass of buying in Philadelphia is done by the fam- 
ilies of the readers of the Bulletin and the bulk of this 
business will come to those merchants who concentrate 
their advertising in the Bulletin. “In Philadelphia nearly 
everybody reads the Bulletin.” 

Telling Bulletin readers what you have to sell, where 


it can be bought, how much it will cost—and telling it 
simply and truthfully and constantly, brings success. 
The Bulletin’s advertising rate (per line per thousand 
readers) is one of the lowest in the United States. 
A page advertisement in The Bulletin costs less than 
one-third of a cent per copy. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the 
largest in Philadelphia and one of the 
largest in the United States. 


New York 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago... . Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit... .C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco..Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
(Copyright 1927—Bulletin Company) Member Associated Press 
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Here is the proven sales experience 
of firms who have used color adver- 
tising in the New York Evening 


J ournal— 


1. From nothing to one and a half 
million gallons for one manufacturer. 


2. From nothing to $3,000,000 


New York business for another. 


3. From nothing to first place and 
huge volume against thirty-eight com- 


petitors for another. 


4. Sales quotas exceeded for an- 


other before campaign is half over. 

5. From nothing to selling five 
times quota for another. 

6. From nothing to 50 per cent 
general and one hundred per cent 
chain store distribution in six weeks 
for another. 

Such an outstanding record is proof 
of sound practices. The advertising 
plan in each instance included color 
in the New York Evening Journal. 

When offered pages in four colors 
in the greatest evening circulation in 
America, these manufacturers were 
keen enough to see that in this way 
they could dominate this fertile mar- 
ket with more rapid development at 
an ultimate lower sales cost. 

They made their appeal in color 
and received quick response from the 


New York Evening Journal’s market 
—a market so live, so vital and re- 
sponsive that merchandisers give it 
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he New York EveniNG JOURNAL 
_ key to the World’s Richest Market 


preference with dollars above 
all competition—morning, eve- 
ning or Sunday. 

Value in advertising is best 
written in terms of repeat busi- 
ness. We are proud of our rec- 
ord in repeat color orders which 
are coming to us for 1927. To 
date more color pages have been 
bought than were purchased all 
of last year. 70 per cent of 
them are renewals from adver- 
tisers who have previously used 
color pages in the New York 
Evening Journal. 

You, too, can use color at 
strategic points in your regular 
black and white schedule. It 
will add emphasis and interest 
to your whole campaign, both 
in the dealers’ and consumers’ 
mind. 

New dealers can be secured 
more easily. 


Old dealers’ interest can be 
quickened. 

Your salesmen 
print pages. 

Dull season drives 
built around color peaks. 

Window display or special 
sales weeks can be tied up to 
color as a driving weapon. 

The same color copy used in 
magazines can be run in the 
Saturday New York Evening 
Journal without change of style 
of presentation. 

We have proved these things 
to many manufacturers, and 
stand ready to prove them to 
you. Will you let our repre- 
sentative call and explain the 
low cost of New York Evening 
Journal color, and our ability 
to tie it up tightly with your 
sales outlets. It will put you 
under no obligation and may be 
mutually profitable. 
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CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 8,896 over the previous six months. 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. . . and at 3c a copy daily, 5e Saturday 


913 Hearst 


Building 
Chicago, I 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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2,500,000 New 
Prospects Each Year! 
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Anthracite Joins the Select Circle 
of Trade-Marked Products 


The Jeddo-Highland Coal Company Has Adopted a System by Which It 
Hopes to Curtail the Bootleg. Coal Evil 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, 


“| ONG-BELL” has _ branded 
4 the stubborn plank, “Sun- 
kist” the elusive orange, “Blue- 
Goose” the morning grapefruit, 
and finally the defiant walnut, al- 
ways a nutty problem for brand- 
ing specialists, succumbed. Now 
anthracite coal, apparently the 
most unbrandable of all, has at last 
been branded and certified. 

Coal has seemed to be one of those 
bulk articles the branding of which 
was utterly impossible. Various 
methods have been suggested, such 
as trade-marked stickers pasted on 
a lump of coal here and there in 
a pile. These were too expensive, 
barely noticeable to the customer 


because they wore off and grew 


dirty and did not prevent “salting” 
inferior coal by the unscrupulous. 

The difficult problem seems to 
have been solved by the Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Company, of Jed- 
do, Pa., miner of anthracite coal. 
Need for trade-marking became 
evident when the Jeddo company 
saw references being made to its 
brand of coal on many sides by 
those who did not handle it. It 
was being advertised by some deal- 
ers as a leader, whereas a very 
small proportion of their actual 
onnage was really this brand. It 
was reported that more Jeddo so 
called steam-size coal was being 
sold in New York than the com- 
pany was actually mining. It was 
largely to curtail this evil of boot- 
leg coal as well as to increase the 
sales of this coal, that the present 
advertising campaign of branded 
and certified coal was inaugurated. 

The plan is very simple, and yet 
very effective. For every ton of 
coal which a dealer buys, he is 
issied a one-ton, certified coal 
stamp. If the dealer makes a de- 
livery of Jeddo-Highland coal, he 
pastes as many of these ton stamps 
on the delivery ticket as the order 


Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


calls for and cancels them with 
his date stamp. When the cus- 
tomer signs the delivery ticket he 
sees that he is receiving real 
Jeddo-Highland coal. This pre- 
vents another kind of coal being 
sold under the name of Jeddo, 
for the dealer can sell only the 
number of tons he buys, and can 
identify them to the customer with 
the company’s official red stamp. 
DEALER’S RELIABILITY INVESTIGATED 

Dealers are also very carefully 
selected for integrity and honesty 
which is a further protection to 
the customer and the success of 
the plan. In some cases agencies 
are exclusive in certain towns. In 
larger cities, where one — can 
not handle the tonnage, is di- 
vided up territorially Tad two 
or more reliable, reputable dealers. 

The plan was announced to 
the company’s dealers shortly be- 
fore April 1, which is the begin- 
ning of the new coal year with the 
following letter over the presi- 
dent’s signature : 


Commencing at once, the Jeddo-High- 
land Coal Company announce that they 
will issue certain trade-marked stamps 
with every car of prepared and Domestic 
No. 1 Buckwheat coal sold to dealers. 

Each stamp will represent one ton, and 
will be issued for every ton shipped. 
The dealer in turn will stick one stamp 
or the required number of stamps on the 
delivery ticket for every ton delivered 
to the customer. 


The purpose of this plan is to certify 
to the customer that he is getting our 
certified premium coal. This plan should 
prevent unscrupulous dealers from sell- 
ing Jeddo and Highland coal and deliv- 
ering substitute fuels of cheaper grade. 
It will protect the honest Jeddo and 
Highland dealer from unfair competition 
at cut prices on the part of unscrupulous 
competitors. 


The use of these stamps is optional 
with the dealer, but it is the earnest 
hope of the Jeddo-Highland Coal Com- 
pany that their dealers will try out the 
plan, as we believe it will be to their 
benefit. 
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After April 1 all coal sold to 
dealers was accompanied, ton for 
ton, by the Jeddo certified stamp. 
In addition to this, the Jeddo- 
Highland company mailed out this 
letter to the dealer’s customers: 


Our local coal dealer, » has sug- 
gested that you might be interested in 
using a high quality anthracite coal, and 
I would a to tell you something about 
our pr 

The Teddo and Highland coal, mined 
only by our company, stands at the head 
of the Premium Anthracite list. Ever 
since Mr. G. B. Markle started this com- 
pany and opened the present mines at 
Jeddo, Pa., seventy years ago, the uni- 
formly high quality of our coals has 
been maintained. Burning Jeddo and 
Highland coals results in low ash, clean- 
liness and maximum efficiency. Due to 
its high heating value our customers re- 
port that four tons of our coal does the 
work of five tons of any other anthracite. 
The coal’s unusual hardness keeps it 
from breaking up easily, which means 
less dust and a clean cellar. This char- 
acteristic causes the fire to hold its heat 
for a long time without attention from 
the householder—less work for the lady 
of the house who may tend furnace dur- 
ing the day. 

Our coal has a steadily increasing roll 
of firm friends in your neighborhood, 
and I would greatly appreciate it if the 

could add your name to their list 
of Jeddo-Highland customers. 


This letter also was signed by 
“D. Markel, President.” 

It pulled nicely. Customers 
were complimented by receiving a 
letter from the president of the 
coal producing company which sup- 
plied their local dealer. It was a 
new experience, and not only in- 
terest but orders resulted. After 
that a second letter was mailed 
out to the dealer’s customer list, 
again announcing and further ex- 
plaining the new way in which 
coal had been branded, and just 
what the idea meant to the public 
and the individual householder : 


When a producer makes the statement 
that his product is the finest of its kind 
it is up to him to back this product in 
every way and to adopt some means of 
guaranteeing to his customer that the 
customer will receive what he pays’ for. 

Regarding the quality of Jeddo- 
Highland Coal, we certify to the dealer 
that it equals. or’ is better than, the 
standard laid down by the Anthracite 
Operators Conference. This means a 
great deal to the ultimate consumer, pro- 
vided he can be assured of getting pure 
Jeddo-Highland Coal. How is this 
——— to be had? 

eopaning April 1, whenever a car of 
coal leaves our mines consigned to your 
“Jeddo-Highland 


dealer, a number of 
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1 ton stamps” equalling the number of 
tons of coal in the car is sent him. He 
in turn attaches one of these stamps to 
your delivery ticket for every ton rep. 
resented by this ticket, thereby passing 
on this certification of high standard to 
you. The dealer is supplied with only 
enough stamps to cover his pur hase 
from us, which assures you that he is 
giving you only pure Jeddo-Highland 
coal. 

We are the first coal producer to pro- 
tect the consumer in this manner, and 
the reason for our so doing is that we 
know that, for the t seventy years, 
Jeddo-Highland coal has been the finest 
as ey that could be min 

S. Your nearest distributor of 
Jedido-Highland Coal is Phone 
him at and you will receive prompt 
and satisfactory heating service. 


In addition to this, other dealer 
helps are available in the form of 
monthly blotters for enclosing 
with the dealer’s statements and 
two newspaper mats for advertis- 
ing in local papers. Besides this a 
fifteen-page booklet, “The Jeddo- 
Highland Primer,” describing the 
process of mining and preparing 
this particular brand of premium 
anthracite coal from start to fin- 
ish is furnished the dealer for dis- 
tribution to his customers. The 
last page of the primer shows a 
black and white cut of the cer- 
tificate coal stamp. 

The whole intention of the cam- 
paign is to stop the sale of boot- 
leg coal under the name of Jeddo- 
Highland, and increase the sale of 
the real coal through building up 
the dealer’s business, advertising 
through the dealer, with the dealer, 
and getting him to see the wisdom 
of advertising further for himself 


NO ROMANCE IN COAL? 


Those complaining of lack of 
romance in an article like coal in 
general would have no difficulty in 
the case of the Jeddo-Highland 
Coal Company. Aside from the 
very romantic origin of all coal 
from huge lush forests of gigantic 
ferns, prehistoric trees and vege- 
tation, these coal mines have a rich 
romantic history to draw upon. In 
1890 John Markle, the then presi 
dent, drove what was at that time 
the longest tunnel in the world 
through an entire mountain in or- 
der to drain the water from his 
Jeddo-Highland coal mines. It is 
the facsimile of the entrance of 
this tunnel which forms the de- 
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Che Indianapolis Radius 


[population 2.000000) 


is one of America’s greatest 
motor car markets ~~ 


The Indianapolis Radius is 


acutely automobile conscious. 


This alert interest in motor cars started when 
Elwood Haynes and the Apperson brothers were 
making America’s first car in a town in the 
Indianapolis Radius. Indianapolis makes fine 
motor cars. The Indianapolis Motor Speedway, 
the scene of the world’s premier sporting event, 
keeps motor car interest at high pitch. 


Eighty-eight out of every 100 Indiana families 
own a passenger car. Indiana uses 300,000,000 
gallons of gasoline annually and pays a gasoline- 
tax of $9,000,000 a year for the maintenance 
and extension of the wonderful Indiana state 
highway system. 859% of the population is 
directly served by state-maintained highways. 


By every standard, this is one of the greatest 
motor car markets in the nation. New car sales 
are at the peak. Cultivate Indiana intensively in 
1927. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York Chi 
DAN A. CARROLL J.E.L 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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sign of the certified coal stamp. 

With such a wealth of romance 
to draw upon, therefore, it will be 
easy to appeal to the customer’s 
imagination. Realizing also the 
necessity of excellent preparation 
and quality to the success of the 
advertising campaign, all the coal 
is mechanically cleaned and hand- 
picked and every car of coal is 
rigidly inspected by trained men be- 
fore it leaves the mines for market. 

The idea is thus protected for 
the originators by the superior 
quality of the product, for the cus- 
tomer with his naked eye can easily 
distinguish Jeddo coal from others 
if the stamp is not on his delivery 
ticket, provided he is made brand- 
conscious beforehand, which the 
present campaign is setting out 
to do. 


Atherton & Currier, Inc., New 
Agency 

J. William Atherton has resigned as 
vice-president of the Morse International 
Agency, New York, and has formed a 
new advertising business at that city 
together with George B. Currier, for- 
merly vice-president and treasurer of 
the North American Dye Corporation, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. The name of the 
new firm is Atherton & Currier, Inc. 

Its officers are as follows: President, 
Mr. Currier; vice-president and_trea- 
surer, Mr. Atherton; secretary, G. M. 
Spencer, and assistant treasurer, H. P. 
Francis. T. Tieman will be space 
buyer. 


Change in Ownership of Zeese- 
Wilkinson Company 


_ William J. Wilkinson has acquired the 
interest of Gustav Zeese in the Zeese- 


Wilkinson Company, Inc., color plate 
engraving and color printing, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Mr. Zeese has re- 
tired from the business which he and 
Mr. Wilkinson organized in 1904. 


Paul Zens to Direct Jordan 
Sales 


Paul Zens, secretary and treasurer of 
the Jordan Motor Car Company, Cleve- 
land, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. W. B. Riley is secre- 
tary and G. G. Tyler treasurer. Mr. 
Zens was associated with Mr. Jordan in 
the organization of the company. 


Crosley Radio Appoints K. H. 
Stark Advertising Manager 
K. H. Stark, pumety advertising 

manager of F. A. Andrea, New York, 

has become associated with The Crosley 

Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, in a 

similar position. 
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“The Christian Herald” Has 
New Editor-in-Chief 


Daniel A. Poling, pastor of the Mar. 
ble Collegiate Church, New York, in 
addition to this and other activities, has 
become editor-in-chief of The Christian 
Herald, New York, according to an an- 
nouncement which Printers’ INK has 
received from Graham Patterson, presi- 
dent. Dr. Poling also is president of 
the United Society of Christian En. 
deavor and president of the New York 
Federation of Churches. 


R. H. Flaherty Starts Own 
Business at Chicago 


Robert H. Flaherty, recently head of 
the promotion department of the Condé 
Nast Publications, New York, has started 
his own business at Chicago. He was 
formerly Western representative of the 
New York*Herald Tribune at Chicago. 
Previous to that time he held a_ similar 
position with the New York Evening 
Post. For seven years he had been 
Western manager of the Leslie-Judge 
Company. 


New York “American” 
Appoints C. R. Lindner 


Clarence R. Lindner has been put in 
charge of publication of the New York 
American, E. M. Alexander, vice-presi- 
dent, informs Printers’ INK. This ap- 
pointment is in addition to Mr. Lindner’s 
duties as general manager of the Detroit 
Times. 


W. T. Young, Jr., Advanced 
by Marmon 


W. T. Young, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant general sales director of the 
Marmon Motor Car Company, Indian- 
apolis. For the last year he has been 
sales promotion manager, in which posi- 
tion he is succeeded by Otis Lucas 


Humphrey Heater Account for 
Critchfield 


The Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo 
Mich., manufacturer of Humphrey gas 
water heaters, has appointed Critchfield 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Hotel Account for Frank 
Kiernan Agency 
Frank Kiernan & Company, New York 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the new 


Savoy-Plaza Hotel at New York. News- 
papers and magazines ¢ will be used. 


E. Jones Heads Graphic 
Arts Corporation 


E. E. Jones has joined the Graphic 
Arts Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, as pres- 
ident and general manager. P. S. Morse 
is now production manager. 
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You will want to read 
in the May 


VANITY FAIR 


Critic Tells All 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Ringers of the Ring 


By JIM TULLY 


Fabulous Hollywood 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


A Coming Golf Invasion 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


The Value of Brain in Sport 


By W. O. McGEEHAN 


Analyzing the Auction Bridge 
Experts 


By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 


The College and the Philanthropist 


By DAVID GRAY 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Asove—This 
recording therm- 
ometer gives all 
variations of tem- 
perature inside 
the refrigerator 
day and night. 


A tright—This 
instrument gives 
the temperature 
anywhere within 
the refrigerator 
with the door 
closed, 


A UTOMATIC 
refrigerators are 
tested in a speci. 
ally built insula- 
ted room where 
it is possible to 
show accurately 
bowrefrigerators 
work under dif- 
ferent conditions 
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trating how Thoroughly ¢he Institute Operates 


c Automatic 
efrigeration 


| HE woman who owns or is contemplating 

the ownership of an automatic refrigerator 
is given the most éxact advice on its use by 
Delineator Home Institute. 


This advice is the result of tests in our 
technical testing room as to correct tempera- 
tures, correct storing of foods, length of time 
they can or should be stored, cost of operation, 
care of the refrigerator, etc., etc. 


In fact, Delineator feels that this is such 
an important subject just now to its readers, 
that three pages in the May Delineator will 
be devoted to it. 


Cvvery month more advertisers are cooperating with 
Delineator in its purpose—to further the 
Art of Gracious Living. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Greater Emphasis 
on “Optional’’ Combinations 
in Boston 





Here are the new circulation figures for 
“optional” and “compulsory” combinations 
of Boston morning and evening papers for 
six months’ period ending March 31, 1927. 





See what you getwhen you compare com- 
binations with combinations rather than 
with individual morning or evening papers 


—“optional” combinations lead byagreater 
margin than ever before. 


Combination Circulation Year’s Gain Méilline 


1st combination (optional) 
American and Post 688,308 67,144 1.60 


2nd combination (optional) 
American and Advertiser 468,433 87,486 1.49 


3rd combination (compulsory) 
Globe, Eve. and Morn. 286,361 6,202 1.75 


4th combination (compulsory) 
Traveler and Herald 258,785 8,322 1.93 


ao 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 





























We Used a Steam Roller to Make 


Our Salesmen Believe Us 


A Dramatic Demonstration Helped Convince Dealers’ Salesmen and 
Consumers That the Sealy Mattress Will Withstand Hard Abuse 


By A. E. Wilder 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, Sealy Mattress Co., 


“NIOTHING great was ever 
achieved without enthusi- 
asm,” said Emerson, and most 
sales managers will agree with 
him heartily. It is a message which 
is continually being passed out 
among the members of the sales 
force. Sometimes it takes root; 
more often it does not. 


Pacific Coast Division 


members of the sales forces of our 
distributors were not doing as well 
as they might because of this lack 
of faith in our line. From time to 
time we demonstrated in the win- 
dows, Sealy Mattresses that have 
been in use an unbelievable number 
of years. One in particular had been 





The problem of the 
sales executive is: 
How can we make 
our salesmen as en- 
thusiastic about the 
line as we are? 
Perhaps one reason 
for the failure of so 
many salesmen to 
become enthusiastic 
about their lines is 
that deep down in 
their hearts they do 
not believe that their 
product or products 
represent exactly what 
is claimed for them. 
They are not utterly 
and completely con- 
vinced* that the presi- 
dent of the company, 
or the sales manager, 
is telling the entire 
truth when certain 
assertions are made 
regarding the product. 
Many of the enthu- 
siastic claims that 








“Like Sleeping On A Giant Pillow.” 








come from headquar- 
ters are discounted. 
Until the salesmen 
are made to see the 
line from the same standpoint of su- 
premacy with which it is viewed by 
the company’s executives they re- 
main little better than mediocre rep- 
resentatives. They need to have the 
true merits of the products they 
sell driven home with lasting force. 

In common with many other 
manufacturers, we could see that 


A WINDOW DISPLAY CARD TYING UP WITH THE STEAM 


ROLLER DEMONSTRATION 


in use for thirty-two years, and 
still retained a remarkable degree 
or comfort, although it had never 
been made over. Yet during talks 
given to salesmen on the floor, 
there were many who doubted the 
truth of our assertions. There 
were many who were skeptical. 
They could not conceive how cot- 
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ton, which, in the nature of things, 
is so easily compressed, could be 
processed so that after its being 
subjected to a great amount of 
pressure, it could still retain its 
buoyancy and be responsive enough 
to give forth the comfort for the 
human body that we claimed for 
it. It was clearly necessary that 
something that had never been 
done before should be attempted 
to demonstrate this particular fea- 
ture of the Sealy, and done in 
some manner that 
would make a lasting 
impression. 

With all our confi- 
dence in the pressure- 
resisting powers of 
the Sealy, when the 
thought first suggested 
itself that we run a 
steam roller over it, 
there was just a wee 
bit of fear in our own 
mind that this would 
be altogether too 
severe a test. We 
thought if the Sealy, 
somehow, could come 
through such a test 
triumphantly, we could 
capitalize it to no 
small degree. 

. W.. Bowersox, 
president of the Sealy 
Mattress Company, 
Pacific Coast division, 
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surprised—more dumfounded or 
amazed—than Mr. Bowersox and 
the writer were themselves, to see 
how easily and how quickly the 
Sealy came back to its original 
shape after the steam roller passed 
over it. To see how far this brutal 
weight would affect the mattress, 
we repeated the performance five 
times. We were able to take that 
mattress back to the shop and could 
have sent it out as a new mattress 
as it was not hurt in the least 


NINE TON 
STEAM ROLLER 
FAILS TO FLATTEN 


Fest of the Recbies 


nine tons, and kicked in your sleep, 
you could not destroy the luxurious comfort 


of this wonderful “Pillow for the Body.” 





and the writer took a 
stock Sealy  unbe- 
known to anyone but 
ourselves, and asked 
an operator of a steam 
roller, who was doing 
some work down the 
street to kindly ruin 
the mattress for us by running his 
machine over it. 

So positive were we that the 
mattress would be ruined, we dis- 
cussed, prior to the operation, what 
disposition we should make of the 
mattress after it was run over. We 
decided to throw it in the back 
alley somewhere, as we would not 
dare bring it back to the plant. 

Steam roller demonstrations have 
been held several times since then, 
but with all the comments upon 
the part of the onlookers, it is 
probable that no one was more 


The Largest Sellong Staple Cotton Mattress In the World 





HOW THE TEST WAS CAPITALIZED IN SEALY MAGAZIN 


ADVERTISING 


To dramatize this unusual method 
of demonstrating this particula: 
feature of the Sealy, we decided 
that we should hold a demonstra 
tion before the very people who 
would be able to do the most good 

On October 8, we gave a ban 
quet to our Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding territory Sealy dealers 
and their salesmen, and obtained 
permission from the city officials 
to hold a street demonstration 
Arrangements were also made with 
a motion picture studio to suppl) 
us with powerful lights, focusing 
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Space buying today is, for 
the most part, in the hands 
of men who know where 
to make advertising PAY. 
Sentiment and prejudice 
have nothing to do with it. 
Space is purchased on the 
cold-blooded basis of how 
it will improve the balance 


sheets of the business. 


And that is why more and more 
{ space is being used in the ) 


Chicago Evening American 


A good newspaper 
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these on the spot where the dem- 
onstration was to be made. These 
mammoth lights were also flashed 
toward the sky, attracting the at- 
tention of the entire city to the 
location. We had a tremendous 
crowd witnessing the demonstra- 
tion. 

At the banquet we had approxi- 
mately 330 dealers and their sales 
forces. Undoubtedly they carried 
away an impression from the dem- 
onstration itself which paid us con- 
siderably more than the energy and 
money spent. 

We immediately merchandise this 
particular stunt by forwarding a 
photograph of the test to each of 
our dealers with a letter of ex- 
planation. 

Several dealers in Southern Cali- 
fornia took advantage of the pos- 
sibility for attracting crowds to 
their stores by such a demonstra- 
tion and held it with wonderful 
results. The photograph is now a 
part of their bedding department, 
and they use it as a strong selling 
argument. 

Our advertising manager decided 
to capitalize this demonstration in 
a national way, and the full-page 
magazine advertisement reproduced 
here was the result. We have 
since made window display cards, 
featuring the steam roller demon- 
stration, and in many cities this is 
being capitalized further by deal- 
ers featuring it in newspapers. 

Our salesmen have used this fea- 
ture in impressing upon the minds 
of retail store salesmen this chief 
characteristic of the Sealy. It has 
stimulated our own men’s enthu- 
siasm for the Sealy to a degree 
never before achieved, and this en- 
thusiasm is spreading out all along 
the line. 

Our probléms are the same as 
those of other manufacturers, so 
far as the retail salesmen are con- 
cerned. The Sealy is a quality 
article, commanding a higher price 
than most mattresses. The major- 
ity of retail salesmen, as is well 
known, follow the line of least re- 
sistance, and sell price merchan- 
dise, rather than quality. We find 
that our one hope to overcome 
this is by constantly talking to 
salesmen, either individually or 
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through group meetings in the 
stores. There is a woful lack of 
understanding among retail furni- 
ture salesmen of the real function 
of mattresses and how they. affect 
the health of humanity. This lack 
of understanding and true appre- 
ciation is not only characteristic of 
the salesmen, but it is true also of 
many a manufacturer and store- 
owner. 

It is only in recent years that 
a serious attempt has been made to 
elevate this industry, that should 
have long before this reached a 
high state of perfection—to edu- 
cate both the public and the men 
connected with the industry. It 
was pointed out some time ago, 
very vividly, how human beings 
treat themselves. A dealer placed 
in his window a full-size figure of 
a horse. On the floor was a pile 
of fresh straw. In the rear of the 
window was a figure of a farmer, 
and the thought presented was that 
the farmer was spending around 
$50 a year for fresh straw to 
make a bed for the animal, but he 
was still using a mattress that he 
paid about $8 for nine years be- 
fore. 

In conclusion, then, the story 
back of this demonstration is noth- 
ing more than our determination 
to prove in a striking, forcible, 
dramatic and thoroughly impres- 
sive manner, the fact that the 
Sealy Tuftless Mattress will do 
exactly what we persevered in 
claiming for it, namely, it will 
withstand all kinds of abuse—un- 
limited pressure without, in any 
way, affecting its unusual comfort 
qualities. 


New Account for Addison 
Lewis & Associates 


The advertising account of the Lake 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
cleaning preparations, has been placed 
with Addison Lewis & Associates, adver- 
tising agency, also of Minneapolis. A 
campaign in Northwestern newspapers is 
being planned. 


Aitkin-Kynett Agency Opens 
New York Office 


The Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, S$ opened an 
alph 


office at New York. . Fulton 


is in charge. 
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You would not buy 
two right-hand gloves 


NO AMOUNT of salesmanship would induce 
the man who buys a pair of gloves to accept 
two rights or two lefts. He has two separate 
and different hands to cover. He knows he must 
have one right-hand glove and one left. No one 
would think of offering him anything else. 


The advertiser who aims for complete cover- 
age of Metropolitan Boston comes to a market 
composed of two separate and different groups 
of people. To reach them both he must use dif- 
ferent newspapers just as surely as he must buy 
different gloves for his right and left hands. 


So different are the habits and the preferences 
of the people who compose the two groups of 
Boston’s people that no one newspaper can be 
so conducted as to satisfy them both. Conse- 
quently, no single Boston newspaper can carry 
advertising to all of Metropolitan Boston. 


Of the four major Boston papers, three are 
published to attract one group of Boston people. 
Any one of them is effective as an advertising 
medium in this group. The Herald-Traveler, 
however, occupies a unique position among 
Boston newspapers. It serves one group of 
Boston’s people, a group that can be effectively 
reached through the Herald-Traveler only. 

These are the facts that have established the Herald- 
Traveler as an indispensable advertising medium in 
Boston. The advertiser who intends to cover all of 


this great market must use the Herald-Traveler to 
reach the people who are its readers. 

The importance of this market and the proof of 
this indispensability of the Herald-Traveler is seen in 
the fact that the Herald daily carries more national 
advertising than any other Boston six-day paper, and 
more daily and Sunday than any other seven-day paper. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








isi : For six years the Herald-Traveler 
Advertising Representative : has bean deat in National Adver- 
GEO, A. McDEVITT CO. tising, including all financial, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. automobile and_ publication 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., advertising, among Boston daily 

0, newspapers. 
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\CAPPER'S 


©Yhe Paper Without 


Published by Arthur Capper 
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One 


One 


Fills Between the Daily Newspapers 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, ete. 


Rate $1.25 a Line for 350,000 (Plus) 
50% Farm, 50% Small Town Circulation 
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Dig Sadr Response and Advertising 
Results go hand in hand. 


llundreds each month write complimentary letters in renew- 
ing their subscriptions to Capper’s Weekly. “They 


wouldn’t renew if it didn’t do!” 


\ 22-line “beauty hint” two weeks ago has brought 117 letters, 
although it didn’t call for any sort of inquiry. 


mm 
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WEEKLY 


A Competitor 


Published at Topeka, Kansas 





ULVVUUUUUUUETOAUAUUU EALERTS 


One short article on making hooked rugs and offering special 
materials at a price of $7 has brought in 771 orders and 
letters to date. 


One short article a few weeks ago on an improved method 
of feeding baby chicks has brought 7,380 requests for 
specific instructions so far. Sixty-eight per cent were 
from women. 


\ new radio manufacturer recently tried out a front page 
reader ad and in ten days reported, “So many inquiries 
we hardly know how to handle them.” 


The agency handling the radio account is constantly placing 
more accounts in Capper’s Weekly because it gets the 
results. 


Mail order advertisers generally are increasing space after 
giving Capper’s Weekly a try-out. “They wouldn’t renew 
if it didn’t do!” 


Every class of advertising in Capper’s Weekly is well ahead 
of last year’s records. 
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the latest 

P. O. statement 

of The Detroit Times 
showed 

326,875 Sundays 
and 294,183 


evenings —but 

in spite of that in a 
territory as big as 
Greater Detroit the 
‘fone paper buy’’ 

is bad economics. 














Federal Inquiry on Advertising 
Practices Reopened 


Brief Hearing Held at Chattanooga, Tenn.—Next Hearing May Not Be 
Held Until Fall 


A= a lapse of eleven months 
the Federal Trade Commission 
reopened hearings on the charge of 
conspiracy in the restraint of 
trade brought against the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies and several newspaper pub- 
lishers associations, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., last week. The 
specific charge is that the agency 
association, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the American Press 
Association and the Six Point 


League, conspired to prevent ad- 
vertisers who place their business 
direct 
mission granted to 
agencies. 

The hearing started on April 11 
and continued on April 12 and 13. 


from receiving the com- 
advertising 


An adjournment was taken on the 
next day and the hearing was re- 
sumed on April 15. On the last 
named day the hearing was again 
adjourned, and it is reported will 
not be resumed until next fall. 
Plans had been made for begin- 
ning new hearings at Chicago on 
April 18, but after the hearing on 
April 15, at request of counsel of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, the proposed Chi- 
cago hearings were postponed. 
Among the first witnesses called 
by the Commission were Harry C. 
\dler, general manager of the 
Chattanooga Times, and Victor H. 
Hanson, publisher of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., News, and of the Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Advertiser. The 
questions asked these witnesses 
seemed to indicate that the Federal 
Trade Commission was endeavor- 
ing to prove that they had not 
been able to exercise their own 
free will in the matter of what 
advertising they would accept for 
their own newspapers and that 
they were not free to determine 
when to pay advertising agency 
commissions. Their answers to 
such questions were that they were 


not hampered in any way by out- 
side influence in making judgments 
on such matters. Much of their 
testimony related to the manner in 
which newspaper advertising was 
handled and to the service which 
the advertising agency rendered 
both advertiser and publisher. They 
also testified specifically concerning 
the manner in which they handled 
advertising of the Vick Chemical 
Company and the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co 

Arthur G. Newmyer, associate 
publisher of the New Orleans 
Item-Tribune, and Walter C. John- 
son, general manager of the Chat- 
tanooga News, were called by the 
Commission to testify both as in- 
dividuals and as present and former 
officials of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association. Both 
denied any conspiracy or combina- 
tion with anyone in the handling 
of national advertisements and both 
insisted that they, and all other 
members of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association, ran 
their own businesses as they saw 
fit. Much of the testimony of both 
of these witnesses touched on docu- 
ments taken by Government ex- 
aminers from the files of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion in 1924. 

Other witnesses were Cranston 
Williams, manager of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and three advertising agency 
men: Thomas E. Basham, head of 
the Thos. E. Basham Co., Inc., of 
Louisville; Henry Tritscher, man- 
ager of the Chattanooga office of 
Nelson Chesman & Company, Inc., 
and B. E. Wyatt, of the Johnson- 
Dallis Company, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Williams produced several 
documents from the files of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association under subpoena. The 
three advertising agency witnesses 
testified that they operated without 
giving consideration to the ques- 
tion of whether or not a news- 
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paper was a member of any asso- 
ciation. They also denied that they 
had entered into any conspiracy or 
combination in restraint of trade. 

Questions of Eugene W. Burr, 
attorney for the Federal Trade 
Commission, indicated, at times, 
that he was attempting to show 
that the advertising agency should 
be entirely under the supervision 
of the advertiser and that the agent 
should receive his compensation 
from the advertiser. The question 
of whether or not there was any 
need for the existence of the pub- 
lisher’s special representative was 
also raised by Mr. Burr. 

After the hearings had been 
opened, Mr. Williams, who is gen- 
eral manager of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
made the following statement con- 
cerning the case: “If advertising 
is held to be interstate commerce, 
the way is open for Federal con- 
trol of advertising. This may be 
the opening wedge for Federal con- 
trol of newspapers generally. It is 
not clear what will happen if the 
Federal Trade Commission wins 
this case, because thus far the 
Commission has offered no sugges- 
tion of a desirable system to take 
the place of the present day ad- 
vertising structure.” 

In addition to the witnesses al- 
ready named the hearings were 
attended by James O’Shaughnessey, 
executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and Lincoln B. Palmer, 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 


Victor Reports Good Sales for 
1926 


The Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, N. J., and subsidiaries, report 
net sales of $46,662,103 for 1926, an 
amount surpassed by only two prior 
years. Net profit for 1926, after charges 
and Federal taxes, amounted to $7,983,- 
094, exceeded by only one previous year 
in the history of the company. 


Boston Office for Winsten & 
Sullivan 


Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
at Boston. Hayward P. Rolfe, who has 
been engaged in advertising agency work 
in Boston for the last fifteen years, has 
been appointed New England manager. 
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Made Advertising Manager of 
Philadelphia “Public Ledger” 


Irving R. Parsons has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the Philadelphia J//x:; 
trated Sun by John C. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Curtis-Martin Newspapers, 
Inc. Mr. Parsons had been advertising 
director of the New York Telegram until 
that pape was acquired by the Scripps 
Howard Newspapers. 

For twelve years previous to joining 
the Telegram, he m associated 
with Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, 
Chicago, as retail advertising manager. 


Canada Steamship Appoints 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


The Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
has appointed Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising of the Northern 
Navigation Division, which operates a 
Great Lakes tour, and the advertising 
of the company’s hotels, This is in ad- 
dition to the advertising of the St. 
Lawrence route of this company, which 
has been handled by Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore for a number of years. 


Liggett Sales Increase 


_ The Louis K. Liggett Company, a sub 

sidiary of the United Drug Company, 
Boston, reports that 446 Liggett drug 
stores did a volume of business in March 
amounting to $4,868,821, against $4,- 
299,275 in March, 1926, an increase of 
13.2 per cent. Sales for the first three 
months of 1927 were $14,101,738, against 
$11,964,147 in the corresponding months 
of 1926, an increase of $2,137,591, or 
17.8 per cent. 


“Current History Magazine” 
Appoints Ernest Fisher 
Ernest Fisher has been appointed ad- 


vertising manager of Current History 
Magazine, New York. He was at one 
time associated with Asia as manager of 
adyertising and circulation. He was also 
on the advertising staff of Judge, and for 
a number of years was with Harper & 
Brothers. 


New Accounts to Lyddon & 
Hanford Agency 


John Boyle & Company, makers of 
luggage and awning materials, and Kent 
Costikyan, importer of oriental rugs, 
both of New York, have -—~y the 
New York office of the Lyddon & Han- 
ford Company, advertising agency, t 
direct their advertising accounts, 


Alexander Granat, Vice-Presi- 
dent, United Cigar Stores 


Alexander Granat has been electe! 
vice-president of the United Cigar Stores 
Company, New York. He has with 
the company for many years. 
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Selling Real Estate in 
New York 


HE WORLD has been one of the most 

powerful newspaper factors in the selling 
of New York homes. Where building activity 
is at its height, where new homes 
are being occupied as fast as builders 
can complete them, there you will 
find the full circulation strength of 
THE WORLD. 

As an indication of the broad 

appeal of WORLD Real Estate 
Advertising, Harry D. Lott of thei 
Bronx writes: 


“I cannot refrain from sateen to the 
excellent results I received from the follow- 
ing little four-line advertisement in your 
“Farms Wanted” column: 





I HAVE buyers waiting for farms and road- 
stands; list with me for quick sales. HARRY 
D. Farm Specialist, 391 E. 149th St., 
Bronx. 





“I ran this for three days over the last week- 
end and to date I have received 351 answers 
by mail and telephone. This is indeed 
remarkable, and I can assure you that I 
shall continue to advertise in your wonder- 
ful paper.” 


Mr. W. R. Irons, President of 
Flatbush Estates, Brooklyn, states: 


“It pleases me to write and tell you of the 
wonderful results we received from our 
advertisement in last Sunday’s WORLD. 
Although we had a bad week-end for 
real estate, the results exceeded by far our 
utmost expectations. We have already 
sold four houses from this advertisement 
and expect to sell several more this week.” 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 





How to Make the Prospect 
Help You Sell Him 


The Salesman’s Answers to Objections Should Lead the Prospect to Help 
Close the Sale 


By Frank M. See 


St. Louis Manager, The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


UCH of the difference be- 

tween the producer of aver- 
age results and the top-notch 
salesman lies in the ability of the 
latter to enlist the co-operation of 
prospective buyers. The star gets 
his prospect to help him make the 
sale. Instead of trying to do it 
all himself, he creates a condition 
where the prospect, partially at 
least, sells himself. 

Every sales manager knows that 
among his men are a few outstand- 
ing individuals who, once they 
have uncovered a possible buyer, 
can be counted on to close the 
business without fuss, flurry or 
waste of time. To all appearances, 
selling is an art with them. 
suppose it really is an art, but I 
am sure it is not so difficult that 


any man equipped with a normal. 


amount of intelligence, persistence 
and a pair of husky legs cannot 
master it. ; 

A few weeks ago at a meeting 
of several hundred insurance sales- 
men I heard selling defined as “an 
enthusiastic and understanding 
demonstration of an honest con- 
viction.” As definitions go that 
isn’t bad, but it doesn’t go far 
enough. A salesman may know 
his proposition thoroughly whether 
he is selling service or merchan- 
dise. He may believe in it and 
present it intelligently without 
landing the order. 


y 
Often because he has tried to do 


the whole job himself. He has 
failed to get help from the man 
who could, and would many times, 
help him most—the prospect. 
Selling, as I see it, consists in 
presenting ideas, establishing their 
truth and getting rid of counter 
ideas. Management usually sees 
to it that the salesman gets some 
instruction in presenting whatever 
he is selling. It furnishes him 


with adequate evidence to verify 
or back up the claims he makes 
for his product. Generally speak- 
ing, management does not devote 
the proper attention to showing 
the salesman how to get rid of the 
counter ideas that are instinctively 
thrown up by the prospect as a 
barrier to the sale. Nine times 
out of ten the prospect’s objec- 
tions are not real hindrances to the 
sale but are sign posts pointing to 
his interests which will enable a 
salesman to understand the basis 
on which the sale can be made. 
More than that, the prospect will 
co-operate to give him the order. 

Answering objections, then, is 
one of the most profitable details 
of selling in which a sales manager 
can train his men. Unfortunately, 
it has been neglected by many a 
business executive responsible for 
the results of a sales force. 


TURNING A REFUSAL INTO A SALES 
ARGUMENT 


Some weeks ago I called on a 
man I believed to be a first-class 
prospect. He is the president of a 
prominent St. Louis company and 
a busy man. In as few minutes as 
possible I laid my proposition be- 
fore him and asked for a decision. 
His reply was: “I’m sorry but I 
have all the insurance I need.” 
How many times does an insur- 
ance salesman hear that? How 
many times it stops the salesman 
when it should be nothing more 
than the first real step to the sale. 

“That’s fine, Mr. Brown,” I 
said, without any trace of disap- 
pointment in my voice. “I am 
glad to see that you have grasped 
the one big question in life insur- 
ance—that it isn’t how much a 
man wants to carry but how much 
he needs to own that is the real 
problem. So few men are able to 
grasp it as you have. 
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..not the only pebble, 


but we do look like an oversized 
boulder by the side of the others! 


Circulation, New Orleans newspapers, six months’ 
period ending March 31, 1927: 
Daily Sunday 
The Times-Picayune 87,290 125,721 
The Item 83,021 
The States 
The Tribune 


The same situation from another angle: The Times- 
Picayune’s lead over 


Daily Sunday , 
The Item 26,513 42,700 
The States 35,972 36,261 
The Tribune 


And from another angle: Gains and losses in aver- 
age circulation during this period over the preceding 


six months period: 
Daily Sunday 


The Times-Picayune Gain 3,386 Gain 6,413 
The States 1,168 Gain 4,137 
The Tribune i 639 - 
The Item 4 Loss 84 


The Times-Picayune has the largest and fast- 
est growing circulation in New Orleans! 


Che Times-Picayune 


(NLIn New Orleans //7// 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 








Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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So Much in “Demand” 


An advertiser writes “Your April issue has 
arrived but it is so much in demand at our 
house that your advance proof will give me a 
better chance to read this story than I would 
otherwise have.’’ 


We believe this is fairly typical of more than 
a million and a half Cosmopolitan homes. 


Cosmopolitan is “much in demand”. Each 
issue is filled with the very best the world 
affords,—in short stories, serials, humor, 
authoritative discussions of the live topics 
of the day. 
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So good it must be read. So much it is 
picked up and read again and again. And a 
sufficient variety to appeal to every reading 
member of the family. 


This is why Cosmopolitan is a favorite 
magazine in more than a million and a half 
homes. And why these families willingly 
pay a higher price for it—a price sufficient 
to buy several ordinary magazines. 


If you have a quality product, “much in 
demand” in better grade homes, Cosmopoli- 
tan is especially suited to carry your adver- 


tising message. 

In addition to reaching a large audience and 
a class audience, Cosmopolitan’s circulation 
is concentrated a full 90% in the larger cities 
and towns where 80% of the nation’s busi- 
ness is done, where it is easiest and most 
economical to sell, and where most of the 
best dealers are located. 


© 


Invite a Cosmopolitan representative to give you 


further details. 


Advertising Offices: 
326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois 119 W. 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


Gen’I Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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What Agricultural Authorities 


say about 


Dairy Farmer 


following the March number— 
the first issue as a Monthly 





“Upon studying the editorials and articles in your fine March 
issue, and with the many and excellent illustrations, I find 
it to be a valuable contribution to our Dairy Husbandry 
literature.” — 
H. H. Kildee, Head of Dept. Animal Husbandry, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 


“Four or five of us here have examined this first monthly 
issue of The Dairy Farmer and we all agree that it is in 
a class by itself. It should do a wonderful piece of work 
in building up the dairy industry all over the country. We 
were especially impressed with the very practical ideas of all 
the wide variety of articles covered in this issue.”— 
A. C. Baer, Head of Dairy Dept., 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


“The Dairy Farmer is of such nature that it not only gives 
dairy information, but it is a dominant factor in creating 
interest in good dairying.”— 
O. H. Liebers, Mgr. Nebraska Dairy 
Development Society 


“Your latest issue—the March number—places your pub- 
lication at the top of the list of dairy periodicals.”— 
O. M. Kile, Agricultural Economist, 
Washington, D. C. 


These statements from men who have studied dairying 
and agriculture—who teach it and know the industry—show 
the important place The Dairy Farmer is filling in agricul- 
tural journalism. 


‘“‘The National Dairy Farm Magazine’’ 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 
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“Won’t you let me sit down for 
a minute and tell me about your 
insurance program? It will help 
me tremendously to serve some 
other man who has not had your 
forethought.” 

When you get a man to talking 
about his life insurance estate, you 
can generally find some gap in the 
plan. Then it is easy to convince 
him that the gap should be filled. 
It worked that way in this par- 
ticular case. The interview did 
not end there. It led to another 
appointment and finally to a con- 
tract because the prospect was 
willing to help me once his objec- 
tion was answered 

There are, in general, two 
classes of objections to the pur- 
chase of life insurance. But they 
apply to the purchase of numerous 
other services and commodities. 
These are: 


Excuses or put-offs which the 
mi... gives in the opening part of 
the interview for the purpose of safe- 
guarding his time. 

2. Objections given by the prospect 
after the salesman has presented his 
story which really express an opinion 
of long standing in the prospect’s mind. 


The cause of the first class of 
objections is lack of interest on the 
part of the prospect. These ob- 
jections should be ignored. The 
salesman must steer away from 
them and talk about something in 
which the prospect is really inter- 
ested. It is a well recognized trait 
of human nature that we are in- 
terested only in those things about 
which we know something. The 
so-called objection that the pros- 
pect offers early in the interview 
rarely means anything, except that 
he is making a habit response. He 
is simply protecting his time. In 
the case of life insurance he says: 
“I can’t afford it,” “I have all I 
need,” or “I am too busy now.” 
They all mean the same thing. 

The salesman must be careful 
not to challenge these opening 
statements. Our expressed opin- 
ions are apt to be personal and if 
they are challenged we will fight 
for them. We will feel called on 
to hunt up reasons to defend them 
and make them appear rational. 
The result? An argument. 

There is no use trying to con- 
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vince a prospect that he can afford 
something he has not seen and 
believes he does not want. The 
problem is solved by shifting the 
prospect’s attention to something 
he knows about and is interested 
in. In the case of life insurance 
that means himself, his family, his 
business, the thing he is doing or 
wants to do. 

Someone has said that the whole 
basis of salesmanship can 
summed up in one sentence—“‘You 
‘you’ him and get him to ‘yes’ 
you.” That is pretty nearly right. 
No prospect will accept at once 
the point of view the salesman 
himself has arrived at only 
through a series of sequential 
steps in thinking. First an idea 
in terms of “you” must be started 
in the prospect’s mind, an idea re- 
lated to the prospect and his 
affairs. His confidence is gained 
by agreeing with the things he has 
to say about those affairs. When 
the salesman has his prospect’s 
confidence he can begin to get 
affirmative action and agreement 
on his own suggestions. 

The second class of objections, 


real objections, from the prospect’s 
viewpoint, must be handled dif- 


ferently. Usually these result 
from ignorance or _ incomplete 
understanding concerning the ser- 
vice or product being sold. As 
such, the salesman must admit that 
the prospect is entirely right from 
his point of view. Then his at- 
tention can easily be directed to 
some phase of the topic under con- 
sideration to which his objection 
does not apply. With this as a 
starting point, he can be led to a 
new and correct viewpoint without 
antagonizing him. 

If a salesman is fair enough to 
admit the truth of what the pros- 
pect says, it disarms the prospect. 
Generally he will be a good 
enough sport to consider the 
amendment offered. In this way, 
the salesman can actually get the 
co-operation of the prospect. 
Usually I can find some common 
ground from which we can view 
life insurance as a_ constructive 
service. Thus I lead the prospect 
to forget his preconceived limited 
notions of life insurance and -to 
see it as I do—the one certain and 
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convenient means of guaranteeing 
the completion of our plans in life. 

“I cannot afford additional in- 
surance,” is fired across desks at 
me times without number. Some- 
times it is a reason; sometimes 
only an excuse. Why disagree 
openly with a man in either event? 
I have two answers to that ob- 
jection. 

“Tt does seem like a lot of 
money,” I admit, “but there are 
some things in life so worth while 
that it is a question whether or 
not we ought to count the cost too 
carefully. If I had done that, I 
doubt if I would ever have felt 
able to marry, but certainly that 
has been worth while. Wasn't it 
that way with you, too?” Or I 
say: “I know how you feel, Mr. 
Prospect, but after all, it will take 
this additional insurance, plus that 
you now have and the property 
you have accumulated to provide 
the bare necessities for your loved 
ones. Isn’t it better to save 2 or 3 


per cent more now with your 
earning power, than it would be 
for your family to do without the 
whole thing with you gone?” 


That 
opens up the road. 
A REAL OBJECTION 


“I need money in my business.” 
That’s a real objection. My an- 
swer to it is: “Of course you do, 
Mr. Prospect. But let me ask 
you a foolish question. Do you 
put all your money in your busi- 
ness? Don’t you take some of it 
just to buy food and clothes and 
shelter? That’s all I am talking 
to you about—food, clothes and 
shelter for tomorrow.” 

“I have all the insurance I 
want.” A good many prospects 
believe they have all the insur- 
ance they want or need and as a 
rule they hesitate not at all in 
saying so. When a.man tells me 
he has all he wants I say to him: 
“That’s fine. Maybe you have too 
much. Let’s sit down and see 
whether we cannot cut down the 
amount of insurance you own and 
still have all you need.” By 
demonstrating to a man that at 5.2 
per cent interest his family will 
have only a dollar a week income 
for every $1,000 of insurance car- 
ried, I can usually make him see 
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he needs and wants more, 

it goes. For practically 
every objection based on a mis- 
understanding of the service or 
merchandise being sold a concilia- 
tory answer that will start the pros- 
pect in the direction of a sale can 
be devised, if the salesman will 
do a little thinking in advance. 
Have you ever wondered why it is 
that the laws of every State pro- 
hibit lawyers from asking leadi ing 
questions of witnesses? It is be- 
cause such questions do lead. They 
actually cause a man to make the 
answer that the leading question 
suggests. If, then, leading ques- 
tions give the questioner such a 
marked advantage, is it not just 
plain common sense, in talking to 
a prospect and endeavoring to 
show how what we are selling 
will help him, that every salesman 
should talk in terms of leading 
questions? That means religious- 
ly avoiding assertions that can be 
challenged. It means avoiding 
commands. The salesman must 
use illustrations that will lead the 
prospect’s mind to look and pon- 
der. He must make suggestions 
that carry with them those reasons 
for affirmative action and expla- 
nations that will lead the prospect 
from the point where he admits 
that your proposition may be 
sound to the final conclusion that 
it must be sound. 

Not many salesmen who have 
merchandise to sell will run into 
objections such as: “All my insur- 
ance is in another company, and I 
would rather deal with just one”; 
“All of my insurance now is in 
your company. I think I shall 
take this in another”; “My wife 
objects”; “I have relatives in the 
business”; “I have all I need for 
protection and do not believe in 
it as an investment”; “I have no 
one dependent on me”; and “God 
will take care of my family.” I 
had that last objection shot at me 
not long ago by an insurance man 
at a sales meeting in Chicago. 
Fortunately, I had heard it before, 
so I told him to say to his pros- 
pect, “I’m mighty glad to know 
that you are a man of religious 
faith and conviction. You will be 
interested in reading Timothy 
1:5:8, which runs: ‘But if any 
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WHAT 


Answering the 
Whats has made 
Good Housekeeping 
a vital advertising 
medium. 


Success Magazine is 
the only publication 
in the general field 
featuring helpful 
service departments. 
Here are the topics 
we cover: 


Automobile, Finan- 
cial, Homebuilding, 
Food and Diet, 
Home Decoration, 
Travel; Child 


Training. 


“1 Will Never Again Tell My vi 
My Business Secrets”—in the May issue. 


SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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provideth not for his own, and 
specially his own household, he 
hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an unbeliever.” But all sales- 
men will run into objections anal- 
ogous to those I have mentioned 
which will dissolve when the sales- 
man who has thought about them 
beforehand undertakes to handle 
them properly. 

When a business man says to 
me: “Mr. See, I’ll think it over,” 
I promptly reply to him: “Mr. 
Johnson, you would never have 
reached your present high place 
in business if you were not an 
executive. Now you know an ex- 
ecutive such as you are decides 
when all the facts are before him, 
so there must be something I have 
not made clear. Let’s go over the 
principal points again, for I know 
you will decide as soon as you 
have all the facts.” That answers 


the objection whether you are sell- 
ing insurance, power plant equip- 
ment or office supplies. 

Size up the objection. Is it a put- 
off or an opinion that represents 
an incomplete understanding of 
your proposition? If it 


is the 
former, ignore it and talk about 
something that is of real interest 
to the prospect. If it is the latter, 
admit that the prospect is right 
from his angle and give him a 
new viewpoint. Don’t argue. No 
debater was ever convinced his 
side was wrong. 


WHAT SALESMEN MUST BELIEVE 


There is one thought that man- 
agement must see is uppermost in 
the mind of every salesman who 
aims at securing the prospect’s co- 
operation. The salesman must be- 
lieve “This prospect needs me.” 
If a salesman can be genuinely in- 
terested in the man he is trying to 
turn into a customer and will 
work wholeheartedly to help him, 
that thought somehow gets over 
to the prospect and the salesman 
begins to win his confidence and 
help. Whether you call it telep- 
athy or something else, our 
thoughts have a way of communi- 
cating themselves to those we try 
to sell. If the salesman thinks 
only of his commission when he is 
talking with his prospect, that 
thought cannot help reach the 
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prospect and the latter’s confidence 
and co-operation vanish. Uncon- 
sciously, but surely, he stops help- 
ing to make the sale easy. 

Any sales manager with the help 
of his force can compile a list of 
the objections most frequently 
presented to the sale of his mer- 
chandise or service. That should 
be as much a specific part of the 
salesman’s working equipment as 
knowledge of what he is selling or 
of the firm’s policies. I can think 
without difficulty of thirty or 
forty familiar objections to buying 
insurance and if I did not have 
effective answers for them my 
working efficiency would be seri- 
ously impaired. 

Yet not every objection can or 
should be answered in a way to 
produce a sale immediately. An 
insurance man came to me the 
other day and said: “I have a 
prospect, a boy of nineteen, who 
already has $5,000 worth of in- 
surance. He wants to buy more 
but his father thinks he has 
enough at present. How would 
you meet that objection?” My 
answer to that was: “I believe I'd 
go slow there. In the first place, 
I would have a talk with the boy’s 
father before I thought of trying 
to sell the boy anything. There is 
something too fine in the relation- 
ship of father and son to disturb, 
even unintentionally, through the 
desire to make a sale.” 

When a prospect wants some- 
thing, whether it is more insur- 
ance, a radio or a new car, he goes 
ahead and buys it, if he is able. 
Until something has made him 
want the commodity or the service 
he resists spending his money. 
Here it is that advertising and the 
salesman enter. Naturally, the 
prospect interposes objections, but 
as the salesman answers those ob- 
jections, holding his interest and 
good-will all the while, the pros- 
pect begins to want or feel the 
need of what the salesman has to 
sell. At that point he begins to 
sell himself and the remainder of 
the job is easy. That, in a word, 
is why it is important for manage- 
ment to see to it that the sales 
force understands the nature of 
the objections generally offered 
and how to answer them. 
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on Florida Schedules 


LMOST without exception, the first news- 

paper to be put down on any schedule 

of national advertising for Florida is The 
Florida Times-Union; of Jacksonville. 

Why? 

Because it offers the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in Florida; because it gives 
complete coverage in the rich Jacksonville 
area; because it has a large circulation 
throughout the state; and because through 
its 62 years of careful editing it has built up 
a high degree of reader confidence. 


Consistent advertising of any worthy 
product brings direct results in— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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hat the Detroit News 
ade the greatest circu- 
ition gains of all Detroit 
apers for the 6 months, 
nding April 1, 1927 


The statement of The Detroit News to the 
United States Post Office on April first shows it 
with an average of 353,989 Sunday circulation 
and 320,970 weekday circulation, a gain over the 
previous six months of 24,754 Sundays and 9,138 
weekdays. No other Detroit newspaper equalled 
this increase in circulation. 


From its founding in 1873 The Detroit News has been 
a circulation leader in Michigan, and it is today. And 
from its founding it has been the home newspaper. 


The character of Detroit News circulation and its ability 
to cover 90% of the English reading homes of its market 
give the advertiser an opportunity to sell the whole field 
with most impressive copy through the use of one 
medium. That is why Detroit is known in advertising 
circles as a one paper city, while The News leads all 
other newspapers in America in advertising patronage. 


he Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
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You May Be Getting It Without Your Knowledge! 


An interview with a furniture manufacturer as 
printed in “Business,” a magazine published by The 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, revealed this 
man’s illuminating experiment with the farm market. 


This rich market is almost untouched by furni- 
ture advertising yet most of the dealers who filled 
out questionnaires for this manufacturer do a large 
percentage of their business with farmers’ wives. 
Many of these dealers deliver furniture 40 and 50 
miles out into the country by truck. They state 
that certain brands of floor coverings which have 
been advertised to farm women have shown a sales 
increase because of such advertising. 

These dealers’ statements agree with THE FARMER’S 
WIFE assertions that farm people nowadays are just as 
modern and exacting about the furniture they purchase as city 
people are. Their standard of living has advanced, and the 
farm woman is determined to have her home just as convenient 
and attractive as new furniture and equipment can make it. 


THE 


FARMERS \IFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill, New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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How Js an Advertisement 
Copyrighted ? 


This Question, Which Many Advertisers Are Asking, Is Answered by 
the Washington Bureau of “Printers’ Ink” on Page 60 


How is an advertisement copy- 
righted? 

That question, asked by Thomas 
L. Masson in Printers’ InK of 
March 17, and answered by him 
in the same issue, needs to be 
studied still further by advertisers, 
it would seem, in view of recent 
opinions proceeding from the office 
of the Registrar of Copyrights. 

Answering the question which 
he had proposed, Mr. Masson out- 
lined the procedure that many ad- 
vertisers have followed in the past. 
An advertisement is copyrighted, 
he said, “By printing the full 
notice of copyright on the adver- 
tisement. This consists of the let- 
ter ‘C,’ accompanied by the initials, 
monogram, mark or symbol of the 
copyright proprietor, provided that 
on some accessible portion of the 
advertisement his full name shall 
appear. Copyrighted advertise- 
ments are then filed with neces- 
sary blanks at the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.” 

That this method of protecting 
a piece of advertising against imi- 
tators of art design and copy is 
no longer sufficient is indicated by 
information which a Chicago ad- 
vertiser has received recently 
from William L. Brown, Assistant 
Registrar of Copyrights. The 
Act of June 18, 1874, relating to 
registration of prints and labels 
has been held to be still in force 
by the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Brown says. This provides that 
prints and labels relating to ar- 
ticles of manufacture shall be 
registered for copyright in the 
office of the Commissioner of 
Patents and not in the Copyright 
Office. 

If, on examining the Act of 
June 18, 1874, an advertiser still 
feels that registration should be 
made in the Copyright Office, then 
that office will not decline to make 
it. But full protection of the mat- 
ter desired to be copyrighted 
would be obtained, Mr. Brown 


suggests, only through registration 
of the advertisement in the Patent 
Office. A fee of $6 is charged by 
this office for recording the title to 
any print or label, not a trade- 
mark, which covers the expense of 
furnishing a copy of the record, 
under the seal of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

About a month ago, a Middle- 
Western shoe manufacturer ap- 
plied for a copyright protecting 
an advertisement which had ap- 
peared a few days previously in a 
national weekly. He followed the 
procedure outlined by the Copy- 
right Office to him earlier in the 
year. That is, the advertisement 
was marked with a letter “C” en- 
closed in a circle, accompanied 
with the manufacturer’s full name 
and mark. Application was made 
on the specified form with a monev 
order for the copyright fee of $1 
enclosed. 

In reply, the Copyright Office 
wrote: “The Act of June, 1874, 
which has been held by the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States 
to be still in force, provides that 
prints and labels relating to ar- 
ticles of manufacture shall be 
registered for copyright in the 
Office of the Commissioner of 
Patents and not in the Copyright 
Office. The article which you 
submit (an advertisement) seems 
to belong to the class referred to 
in the Act cited and application 
for registration should, therefore, 
be made to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Washington, D. C.” 

The Act of June 18, 1874, relat- 
ing to registration of prints and 
labels reads as follows: 


Section 3. That in the construction of 
this Act the words “engraving, cut and 
print” shall be applied only to pictorial 
illustrations or works connected with the 
fine arts, and no prints or labels de- 
signed to be used for any other articles 
of manufacture shall be entered under 
the copyright law, but may be registered 
in the Patent Office. nd the Com- 
missioner of Patents is hereby charged 
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with the supervision and control of the 
entry or registry of such prints or labels, 
in conformity with the regulations pro- 
vided by law as to copyright, except that 
there shall be paid for recording the 
title of Fay Fy or label, not a trade- 
mark, six dollars, which shall cover the 
expense of furnishin; copy of the 
record, under the sea of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, to the party entering 
the same. 


Among the rules governing the 
registration of prints and labels in 
the Patent Office is found: 


28. The word “print,” as used in sec- 
tion 3 of the copyright act, so far as 
it relates to registration in the Patent 

fice, is defined as an artistic and in- 
tellectual production designed to be used 
for an article of manufacture and in 
some fashion pertaining thereto, but not 
borne by it: such, for instance, as an 
advertisement thereof. 


Inquiring if there had been a 
change in the method of copy- 
righting advertisements, the shoe 
manufacturer was informed by the 
Copyright Office that it was the 
intention of that office to warn 
applicants for registration of ad- 
vertisements relating to articles of 
manufacture that it might be 
necessary for them to make their 
registrations under the Act of 
June 18, 1874, in the Patent Office. 

“If, after having had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the matter, ap- 
plicants still feel that registration 
should be made in this Office, 
then the Office will not decline to 
make it,’ wrote Mr. Brown, As- 
sistant Registrar of Copyrights. 
“The situation is admittedly a 
difficult one, but so long as the 
Act of 1874 remains in force (and 
the Attorney-General of the 
United States has held that it is 
still in force) it is certainly 
prudent for persons having to 
copyright advertisements to take 
the matter under careful advise- 
ment. The Patent Office construes 
the term print under the Act of 
1874 quite broadly, as you will see 
by rule 28. Finally, responsibility 
in the action taken will rest in each 
case with the applicant himself.” 


Appoints Middleton-Rosier 
Agency 
R. Short Milling Company, 
inted the 
hicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


The J. 
Chicago, cereal miller, has ap 
Middleton-Rosier Company, 
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Delco Uses Both National and 
District Conventions 


Detco-Licut Company 
Dayton, Oxn10 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read the article in your March 
31 issue entitled: “Why We Discarded 
General Sales Conventions.” 

We not only have our national con- 
vention but we have always held district 
conventions. There is no question about 
the value of district conventions and 
constantly Lay ay many the year we are 
holding them in large and small groups. 
We go so far as to have group meetings 
of the sub-divisions of our various dis- 
tricts and, in addition to this, we have 
district conventions and sales schools in 
the field. The question of the value 
of a national convention is one that is 
just naturally brought up but it has 
rather become an institution in our busi 
ness and the men look forward to it. 

With us it has become very large and 
it may be a question of not being able 
to take care of all the men who win 
their right to attend it. We have felt 
that it has had a great tendency to knit 
our organization together. 

Detco-Licut CoMPANY 
H. W. Prior, 
General Sales Manager 


Advertising Increases Fruit 


Consumption in England 

The Fruit Traders Federation of Lon- 
don spent $200,000 Costas 1926 to in- 
crease the sale of fruit through adver- 
tising. The result was that $10,000,00 
more was spent by the public for fruit 
in 1926 than in 1925. The slogan “Eat 
More Fruit” was featured in the cam 
paign. 


Waterloo Agency Changes 
Name 


name of The Advertising Cor 
Waterloo, Iowa, has _ been 
changed to Weston-Barnett, Inc. The 
change is one of name only. Officers 
of the company are: President, W. H 
Barnett; vice-presidents, A. C. Barnett 
and H. E. Kiester; secretary and 
treasurer, F. G. Weston. 


The 
poration, 


New Advertising Business at 
Newark 


James E. Serven, former manager an: 
advertising director of the Server 
Lumber and Coal Company, and the 
Serven Coal Supply Company, Emer 
son, N. J., has started an advertising 
business at Newark, N. J., under the 
name of the Trade Promotion Bureau 
He will specialize on building materia! 
accounts. 


Now the Siko-Lite Corporation 


The name of the Remo-Lite Company, 
Meriden, Conn., has been changed to the 
Siko-Lite Corporation. This corporation 
manufactures Siko-Lite auto headlight 
bulbs and other automotive specialties. 
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Greatest Gain in New York 


Suburbs 


Steadily gaining intelligent, thoughtful readers, The 
New York Times has just reached a new high record 
net paid sale—414,990 copies, average daily and Sunday 
for the six months ended March 31. 

The Times gained more new readers than any other 
New York standard sized newspaper, morning or 
evening, and had greater gains in New York City and 
suburbs. The total increase, average daily and Sunday, 
was 22,295 copies. 

The Times increase over the preceding year, daily, 
was 18,778 copies—and of these 15,570, or 83 per cent, 
were in city and suburbs. 

The Times gain in Sunday net paid sale was 43,396 
copies—and of these 31,210, or 72 per cent, were in 
city and suburbs. 

Thousands of new newspaper readers in the metro- 
politan district, intelligent and discriminating, have 
thus expressed in the past year their preference for The 
Times news—accurate, complete and impartial. 





The preference of readers for the New York morning news- 
papers (standard size) is shown in this table of circulations: 

Average Daily Average Daily 

and Sunday, Six and Sunday, Six Gain 

Months Ended Months Ended or 

March 31, 1927 March 31, 1926 Loss 
The New York Times 414,990 y G. 22,295 
Second newspaper 343,247 , G. 13,387 
Third newspaper 336,280 347,771 L. 11,491 
Fourth newspaper 300,610 294,327 G: 6,283 











No other newspaper appealing to a high quality 
of readers in New York or elsewhere has ever 
equaled or approached The Times figure of 414,990 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 


ADVERTISING LEADER IN VOLUME AND CHARACTER 
IN THE FIRST MARKET IN THE WORLD 




















This Is How an Advertisement Is 
Copyrighted 


An Answer to “How Is an Advertisement Copyrighted?” on Page 57 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


A RECENT change in copyright 
procedure on the part of Gov- 
ernment authorities has caused not 
a little confusion. Both the Patent 
Office and the Copyright Office of 
the Library of Congress are re- 
ceiving many inquiries on the sub- 
ject from advertising agencies and 
others. An investigation shows 
that the trouble is the result not 
only of an enormously increased 
business in the copyrighting of ad- 
vertisements, but also of a more 
strict interpretation of the copy- 
right laws. 

The new copyright law which 
went into effect on July 1, 1909, did 
not repeal the copyright act of 
June 18, 1874, according to an 
opinion of the Attorney-General 
rendered soon after the new law 
went into effect. Hence the copy- 


right officials rely upon section 
3 of the old Act. 

This section stipulates that in the 
construction of the Act of 1874 the 
words “engraving, cut, and print” 
shall be applied only to pictorial 
illustrations or works connected 


with the fine arts, and that no 
prints or labels designed to be used 
for any other articles of manufac- 
ture shall be entered under the 
copyright law, but may be regis- 
tered in the Patent Office. The 
section then continues: 

“And the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents is hereby charged with the 
supervision and control of the en- 
try or registry of such prints or 
labels, in conformity with the regu- 
lations provided by law as to copy- 
right of prints, except that there 
shall be paid for recording the title 
of any print or label, not a trade- 
mark, $6, which shall cover the 
expense of furnishing a copy of the 
record, under the seal of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, to the party 
entering the same.” 

It is at once apparent that sev- 
eral phrases of this section are am- 
biguous and that they do not apply 


correctly to business processes of 
the present day. For a long time, 
the Copyright Office of the Library 
of Congress accepted all kinds of 
display advertisements for copy- 
right. However, it was recently 
thought that such copyright might 
not protect display advertisements 
which illustrated or described “any 
other articles of manufacture.” 
Therefore, after a conference be- 
tween the officials of the Copyright 
Office and those of the Patent Of- 
fice, it was decided to register all 
such advertisements submitted for 
copyright in the Patent Office, 
rather than in the Copyright Office 
of the Library of Congress. 

That this question should be 
raised shows the inadequacy of the 
present copyright laws and the need 
for legislation on the subject which 
will meet the demands of modern 
business. A bill was introduced in 
the last Congress for the purpose 
of clarifying the law and improv- 
ing the copyright service; but it 
did not pass. Doubtless this bill 
will be re-introduced in the next 
Congress, but its passage is not 
assured until sufficient interest is 
aroused to convince the members 
of Congress of its importance. In 
the meantime, advertisers must rely 
on the present laws and register 
their material either in the Copy- 
right Office or the Patent Office, 
according to the nature and intent 
of the advertisements. 

According to a statement signed 
by the Commissioner of Patents, 
“Prints and Labels are artistic cre- 
ations used in the sale of goods, 
and may be copyrighted in the Pat- 
ent Office for twenty-eight years 
and renewed for _ twenty-eight 
years under the Copyright Law of 
1874.” Display advertisements 
which illustrate or describe manu- 
factured products are considered to 
be in the class of prints and labels 
and to be copyrightable only in the 
Patent Office. 

All display advertisements which 
describe a service or an institution, 
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Los Angeles 
Bank Clearings 


GAIN 
$72,156,294 


March 1927 over March 1926 


Business in Los Angeles during March 1927 
reached the highest peak in the city's history. Bank 
clearings broke all records for one month, totalling 


$877,042,956. 


To advertisers, the important fact is that most of 
this money was spent by the permanent residents of 
Los Angeles, who not only buy for themselves but 
feed and house the transients. 


The permanent population of Southern California 
is reached by the Los Angeles Times, with its huge 
and commanding home-delivered circulation. 


The Los Angeles Times is delivered to more 
homes, and used by more advertisers, than any 
other Los Angeles newspaper. During the first three 
months of 1927 it printed 6,460,020 agate lines of 
advertising, leading the nearest local paper by 


1,093,148 agate lines. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 


MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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iy the T->- 


WHETHER it is a morning 
EVENING or Sunday newspaper 
IS beside the point 

WISE advertisers use the 
MEDIUM that sells the most 
GOODS at the least cost 
THAT'S the only yardstick 
WORTH a continental 

AND the Times-Star on this 
BASIS has proved its merit 

SO often and so long that in 
THIS town the “Straight Sunday 
LIST” is extinct 

THE plain fact is that the 
GREAT majority of alladvertisers 
COMING into this market 

USE the Times-Star exclusively 
ALTHOUGH in other cities a 
SUNDAY paper may be favored 
CINCINNATI is simply different 
AND one of the reasons is 

THE Times-Star 


SO by whatever standards you 
JUDGE a newspaper we invite 
YOU to analyze the Times-Star 
IT has the largest daily 
CIRCULATION in city and 
SUBURBS it prints more national 
AND local display even six days 
AGAINST seven 

IT is the overwhelming favorite 
OF department stores 

IT goes into all the worth 
WHILE homes and last but 
NOT least you can buy all 
THIS power and prestige at a 
PRICE that is very easy to take 
IN conclusion we’ll add that for 
DOWNRIGHT cash register 
RESULTS in Cincinnati the 
TIMES-STAR carries through 
AND through—high 

WIDE and handsome 








ITIMES-STAR 


TEBUREAU CIRCULATIONS 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative: 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


Phone Cent. 5065 


904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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and which do not offer any manu- 
factured product for sale, are not 
classed as prints and labels, and 
should be sent to the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, for 
registration. In this classification 
are banking, insurance, institutional 
and all kinds of service advertise- 
ments. 

Booklets, catalogs and the like 
are considered to be books, and 
therefore, under the law, are copy- 
rightable only in the Copyright 
Office. 

Regardless of whether an adver- 
tisement is copyrighted in the 
Copyright Office or the Patent 
Office, the copyright notice is the 
same, and must be published on the 
advertisement prior to filing ap- 
plication for copyright, thus: 
“Copyright (or Copr.) 1927 by 
John Smith & Company.” 

Both forms of copyright give 
the same protection, and there is 
no question as to their value in 
preventing the stealing of adver- 
tising copy and illustrations. Copy- 
right not only serves as a warn- 
ing to imitators and plagiarists, 
but it gives the owner the right to 
sue directly in the Federal courts 
and obtain damages fixed by law. 

A frequent objection to filing 
copyright applications in the Patent 
Office is the disparity between the 
fee of $6 for that service and the 
charge of only $1 for registration 
in the Copyright Office. While 
this disparity appears to be unjust, 
it cannot remedied until new 
legislation is passed by Congress. 
However, the Copyright Office will 
not refuse to register any adver- 
tisement which illustrates or de- 
scribes a manufactured product, if 
the applicant for copyright de- 
mands such registration and as- 
sumes the risk. The Copyright 
Office holds that its registration of 
a copyright on an advertisement 
which illustrates or describes one 
or more manufactured products 
may not be, from a legal stand- 
point, as good as a copyright reg- 
istered in the Patent Office. It is 
thought that the courts might hold 
that such an advertisement had not 
been registered properly, hence 
that the service would not offer 
adequate protection. Therefore, it 
is undoubtedly best to copyright all 
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advertisements of the kind in the 
Patent Office. 


Advocate Campaign on Ceylon 
Teas 


_ The advertising of India tea interests 
is making it almost imperative that the 
sale of Ceylon tea be supported in a like 
manner, according to J. J. Wall, chair- 
man of the Ceylon Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the meeting last month at 
Colombo. He said that all varieties of 
teas were undoubtedly benefited by the 
India tea campaign but that this gain 
would not compare to that resulting from 
their own advertising. 

Three groups of Ceylon tea growers, 
the Kandy District Association and the 
Planters’ Association, and the Ceylon 
Estates Proprietary Association, have 
voted in favor of a Government imposed 
cess or tax on tea, to be used for ad- 
vertising. 


Chevrolet Working Hard to 
Meet Demand 


So heavy is the demand in response to 
the advertising of its new line of cars 
that the Chevrolet Motor Comptes has 
increased its factory personnel 48 per 
cent over the number employed a year 
ago. The demand for cars has been 
heavy from all parts of the country. 

All monthly production records were 
broken in March with a total production 
of 107,900 cars and trucks. his total 
exceeds the production of March, 1926, 
by 65.6 per cent and outstrips the pro- 
duction for March, 1925, by 148 per cent. 


Hat Account to J. X. Netter 


Agency 
The Model Hat Manufacturin 


Com- 
pany, East Orange, N. J., manufacturer 
of men’s hats, has appointed J. X. Net- 
ter, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Mail- 
order magazines and direct mail will be 
used. This company plans to sell 
through agents and direct to the con- 
sumer. 


Metal Partition Account to 
Oliver M. Byerly 


The Mills Company, Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of Mills metal partitions for 
offices and factory buildings, has placed 
its advertising account with Oliver M. 
Byerly, Cleveland advertising agency 
Business and class publications and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


Wolcott & Holcomb Appoint 
H. I. Wilkins 


H. I. Wilkins, formerly 
manager of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has m ap- 
gone’ production manager of Wolcott 

Holcomb, Boston advertising agency. 


romotion 
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5 unday h Sworn net paid hey 9 Sunday 
Field wit ending March 31, 1927. 


Sunday Average for March—193,633 


Dominating the 6 9, 3 2 1] 


Morning Sworn net average daily 


Field with circul 


for 6 
ending March 31, 1927. 











Daily Average for March—72,658 





The Milwaukee Sentinel is the chosen newspaper 
of the young, aggressive, receptive families of this 
great city and territory, who are the best buyers of 
advertised goods. Cultivate this great family and 
share in the certain prosperity resulting from their 
patronage. 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 











National Advertising Department 


usy yore CHICAGO 2o3 toe gan FRANCISCO 
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. Phan Ave. Hearst Building 1035 Little Bld. Monadnock Building 











ND note how these figures break 
down. The net paid circulation 
of the Sunday New York Amer- 
for the six months ending 
March 31, 1927, was 1,120,022—the 
largest in its history—a gain of 56,681 
over the preceding six months. 
Concentrated where buying power is con- 
centrated. 98 per cent of this great audi- 
ence lives in the 4 states—New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania—closest to New York City—not 
scattered all over the United States. The 
largest circulation of any standard news- 
paper in a similar area in this country. 


circulations. Aad : 


THE GOLDEN SUBURBS 


In 350-mile suburban territory alone, | 
Sunday New York American possesses 
circulati of 283,803—more than 





In Metropolitan New York its circul 

was 772,898—the largest Metropolitan 
circulation in its history—over 41 per cent 
of the total circulation of all four standard 
Sunday newspapers. greatest Metro- 
politan circulation of any standard news- 
paper in America—morning, evening or 
Sunday. 


EVIDENCE OF BUYING QUALITY 
In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau*, the 
three Ithi buying « in Amer- 
— it reaches as many homes as the = 

d pap ad. 
pl mg Proof—localized evidence—of 
the quality » | its readers. The Sunday 
New York American reaches as many 
families in all income groups as any mil- 
lion circulation—more, Proportionately, in 
the 








three other standard Sunday newspa 
combined—more than all New Ye 
standard weekday morning newspa 
combined—more than all New Ye 
standard evening newspapers combined. 
Concentrated coverage. Unrivall 
Growing greater every day. During 
past four years the Sunday New York 
American has gained over three ti 
more circulation in 50-mile suburban ter 
ritory than all three other s Sun- 
day newspapers added together. | 
trend —_e the swift —— of populs 
tion in The Golden Sub: 

Everywhere in and around oo fae York iw 
concentrated circulation dominates. 





higher income groups than 
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1834 Broadway 
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ABY HOME NEWSPAPER” 


R 





actually get into homes. When families 
have more leisure to read—and read 
more advertising. more of the 
family are at home. When most families 
tad one newspaper all day—morning, 
noon and night. And when most families 
discuss and decide what needs and luxuries 
they will buy. 


Whether you are a New York retailer 
desiring important customers or a na 
tional advertiser whose goods must move 
in that great daily stream from local 
groceries and drug stores into homes, 
here is coverag questionable domi- 
nation throughout the entire length and 
breadth of the richest market. 





In one newspaper, at one 
expense, on the one best 
day, and without duplica- 
tion. 


To reach your market—to 
sell your product—Sunday 
is the day, the home is the 


place, and the Sunday New York Amer- 
ican is the newspaper. 


Sunday 1,120,022 
*In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, 
the three richest suburban counties 
in America, the Sunday New York 
American reaches more than 50 per 
cent of the native white families. 
In these counties there are 66,774 
income tax payers, 115 golf courses, 
156,278 owners of passenger cars. 
In the Sunday New York American 
you reach actually many more ot 
these people than in any other New 
York newspaper—morning, evening 
or Sunday. 


Sundau 
New York American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising” 





ING DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON 
No. 5 Winthrop Sq. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 

















gain 
a GAIN 


r: March, the Herald and 
Examiner sold an average of 
7,688 more dailies and 33,978 
more Sunday newspapers . 

thus breaking into new high 
ground for all time. It outpaced 
its morning competitor in gains 
over the previous month by 5,352 
for the daily and by 32,961 for the 
Sunday circulation. 


Furthermore, the daily March 
average was the greatest in the 
Herald and Examiner’s history 
since 1921. And the Sunday circu- 
lation was the largest in the his- 
tory of any American newspaper. 


CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


Largest Three Cent Morning The Largest Circulation of 
Newspaper in America any Sunday Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Ww. W. CHEW W.H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
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Can Paycholopy Help in the 
Selection of Personnel P 


The e Is Nothing Like Daily Observations Over a Period of Months for 
Measuring the Capabilities, the Ability to Learn, and 
the Emotional Make-Up of Applicants 


By Dr. John B. Watson 


Vice-President, J. Walter Thompson Company 


O N account of the enormous 
industrial interest in  per- 
sonality there are a great many 
charlatans at the present time who 
profess to be able to “read” per- 
sonality at a glance. They are 
preying on manufacturers and em- 
ployment managers generally. 
Sometimes these fakers have in- 
stitutes of their own. Many of 
them advertise, even in some of 
our better magazines. Chief 
among them are the so-called 
“head hunters.” There is at least 
one big institute in New York 
that takes annually out of industry 
today a fair size fortune for 
selecting men on the basis of head 
measurement. They make a large 
number of these measurements 
such as the distance from bottom 
of chin to mouth, size of mouth, 
the distance of the nose from the 
ear, the length of the nose, and 
the like. I once heard the gentle- 
man at the head of this institute 
give a lecture before a group of 
students. At the end of his 
lecture he told the class that he 
had made over a quarter of a mil- 
lion judgments and had _ never 
made a failure. I arose and asked 
him if he wouldn’t go down with 
‘0 Ellis Island and try the 
vely simple job of picking 
he feeble-minded from the 
i individuals by looking at 
and by taking head measure- 
The gentleman got ex- 
ly angry—red in the face. 
ring that he had not come 
to be heckled he left the 
abruptly. 
on of the third of a series of 
based upon an address made be 
he last annual convention of the 
tion of National Advertisers. Re- 


by special permission from “The 
car Thempeea News Bulletin.’ 


As a matter of fact any legit- 
imate psychologist would be only 
too glad to avail himself of the 
services of these head searchers if 
there were any empirical validity 
in their method. 

Dr. Yepsen of The Training 
School at Vineland, N. J., where 
a large number of defective chil- 
dren are housed, writes me in a 
letter upon this type of fakerism 
in psychology: “We would like 
to have a little money to take a 
series of motion picture photo- 
graphs to show that it is utterly 
and absolutely impossible to pick 
out even the feeble-minded from 
the normal because we feel it 
would be a good thing if industry 
actually knew these facts.” 

Then we have a_ specially 
“gifted” bunch of fakers who 
claim that they are able to read 
the personality and character of 
individuals from photographs. You 
Gon’t actually have to bring the 
applicant in front of these gentle- 
men. All you need to do is to 
show them a photograph. I once 
wrote a little editorial for the 
News in Baltimore, bringing out 
these facts. One of the readers 
of this article, really quite a 
scholarly old chap, became im- 
mensely irritated and said, “I 
want you to know I was a college 
professor a great many years be- 
fore I got into this type of work. 
You are all wrong about this. J 
can’t pick individuals out by pho- 
tographs, but I have three- men 
who can do it. I will bet you a 
thousand dollars they can do it.” 

I said, “In the first place, I am 
a college professor and can’t bet; 
in the second place, I haven’t got 
the thousand, being a college pro- 
fessor.” 
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He first agreed to put up a 
thousand dollars and have the test 
made under scientific conditions. 
The conditions were as follows: 
The psychologist was to be al- 
lowed to go to the home of the 
friendless and pick out a half dozen 
bums who had been bums since 
they were five years of age, men 
with known record. He would go 
to Sing Sing and pick out per- 
sistent criminals from adolescence 
on. And then he would pick out 
twelve of the finest men that he 
could get in science, or in ac- 
ademic, or business life. He was 
to take them all to the barber 
shop and trim them up, give them 
hair cuts, give them shaves, put 
them all in evening clothes and 
then photograph them. The gifted 
person was to pick out the six 
bums and the six criminals from 
the twelve very famous men. You 
would have to be very, very care- 
ful, of course, in such a test that 
the famous men aren’t known, be- 
cause the mewspapers are very 
active. Under these conditions the 
advocate of photographic reading 
backed out of the test. Yet that 


man goes on selling his service. 
There is hardly a city of 100,- 

000 population and over that hasn’t 

a crew of these fellows coming in 


and “assisting” industry in this 
way. 

There is another group of these 
fakers advertising also in our best 
magazines who agree to pick out 
your man on the basis of hair 
color, texture of the skin and 
color of the skin. To dismiss 
such claims, I need only mention 
here the fact that in some of our 
big experimental laboratories we 
have been trying for years to cor- 
relate “general intelligence,” spe- 
cial abilities and the like with 
color of the individual’s skin, the 
texture and color of the hair and 
the like. All the findings show 
that there is not the slightest 
scientific evidence for any of these 
claims. 

I wish I had time here to 
develop for you the operating 
methods of various other fakers. 
Just let me enumerate a few of 
the different types of fakers. The 
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phrenologist is another rapid per- 
sonality reader. The bumps on 
your head, so he says, reveal every- 
thing to him; a bump means a ‘e- 
velopment of a certain part of the 
brain in which a certain capac- 
ity or vocation resides. By chart- 
ing the bumps, therefore, he charts 
the individual’s abilities. Un- 
fortunately, the bumps on the 
skull have nothing to do with the 
shape or the size of the brain. [n- 
deed, a bump on the skull may 
mean a slight constriction of the 
cranial or brain cavity, because a 
bump sometimes works both ways 
—pushed both out and in. The 
brain as a rule, however, is smooth 
and is almost floating in a liquid. 
Besides, we have given up brain 

“faculties.” Phrenology passed 
out of the interest of scientific 
men many, many decades ago. 
Neurology is the science which 
has taken its place, and neurology 
does not concern itself with 
psychological categories. 

Then we have the graphologists, 
those who would tell us by our 
handwriting what our potentialities 
and characters are. The way we 
dot our i’s, cross our t’s, whether 
we leave our o’s open or not, the 
way we slant our letters, all are 
definite revealments of personality. 
Let us not be too hard on them. 
It is an amttsing avocation, this 
reading of character by signs. 
Certainly we can get something 
from the handwriting of an in- 
dividual—whether he is so ex- 
tremely careless (or so emotional- 
ly disturbed) that he doesn't 
finish words, whether or not he 
runs words together, whether or 
not he misspells, whether or not 
he fails to keep his lines straight, 
whether or not he writes hurricd- 
ly and so on. In handwriting, of 
course, we have a definite product 
left behind by activity, and hence 
it may give us some kind of cue 
as to the person’s character, just 
as the tombs of the ancient Egyp- 
tians reveal something of the 
character of their civilization. 
Several psychologists have been 
studying this matter carefully and 
are still studying it. So far, how- 
ever, the correlation they have 
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to their largest potential market. Here is a window 
display in a Furniture Record *reader’s store 


PIANOS (BE Sssae 
AST year an advertiser who had pre- 
viously cut business papers entirely 
from his schedule came back in Furniture 
Record with full pages. 9 Last week we re- 
ceived an unsolicited letter from him saying: 
“Our advertising schedule would not be 
complete without the Record and we look 
in your publication as one of the most ef- 
fective mediums in the field.” § This man 
knows. You might like to have us point 
the way to you, too. 


FU RNITURE RECORD 


oe of Better Merchandising 
*Name on for Home Furnishing Merchants 


request. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


A 
F t More “Than 26 “Years The National Magazine of the ‘Furniture “Trade | me 


ABC ABP 
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found to exist between certain 
kinds of writing and certain kinds 
of ability have been very sketchy 
and very insecurely grounded. One 
would expect a graphologist at 
least to tell the handwriting of a 
man from that of a woman, but 
even this is a far more difficult 
task than it is ordinarily con- 
sidered. In going over a large 
number of names not long ago, 
where only initials were given, I 
thought that a great many of the 
names were written by men, so 
we wrote letters to find out. About 
80 per cent of the names that, 
from the handwriting, I judged to 
be men’s names turned out to be 
the names of women! 

The behaviorist does not admit 
that there is any such thing as 
“general intelligence.” He claims 
that what the regular psychol- 
ogists are doing when they give 
“mental” tests is simply to take a 
random sampling, largely of the 
verbal organization, of the in- 
dividual tested. However useful 
these may be as far as they go, 
they are not adequate asthe com- 


plete basis for the selection of per- 
sonnel. 

In the first place they tell us 
nothing of the special vocational 
abilities of the individual tested. 
They tell us nothing of his manual 
equipment (what he can do with 


his hands, legs, body, etc.). The 
psychologists themselves admit 
this. To offset it, they have de- 
vised many so-called special per- 
formance tests. In the army, for 
example, an experimental testing 
ground was set up for testing au- 
tomobile and truck drivers, for the 
selection of night scouts, for the 
securing of positive military in- 
telligence, for telegraphers, typists, 
stenographers and a host of others. 
It is possible to devise special per- 
formance tests for carpentry, 
woodworking, metal working and 
many other types of vocation. 
Unfortunately there are many 
vocations in life in which no form 
of testing is applicable. Who 
would attempt today to pick out 
by any form of general intelligence 
or special performance tests a 
good business executive—a good 
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newspaper man—the proper ma- 
terial to make an advertising mar 
—a good department store buye: 
—literary material of the firs 
order—and a host of others whic! 
we need not mention here? 

My general point of view o1 
psychological tests is that whik 
they may help us to separate the 
sheep from the goats, they will no‘ 
tell us much about the flock oi 
sheep left from which to make ou 
individual selections. 

I have a still more fundamental! 
criticism of the mental tests it 
industry. It seems to be the gen 
eral experience that men and wo- 
men fail in their jobs, not from 
lack of intelligence—the manufac 
turer expects to have to train his 
individuals—but because of faulty 
emotional organization. They are 
surly, easy to anger, easy to weep, 
have their feelings hurt. They are 
shy, sensitive, afraid to tackle new 
jobs. They are lazy, don’t want 
to have to work overtime, don’t 
want to be crowded with work in 
emergencies. They lack neatness 
in their work. They don’t take 
responsibility. They are enthusi- 
astic for the time being but the 
glamor of the job wears off soon. 
They are always “hard-done-by.” 
They never get enough for their 
work, and the like. In other 
words, the emotional part of our 
equipment is just as important as 
the manual and the verbal part of 
our equipment. So far no mental 
test has been devised which will 
tell whether or not a man is a liar 
—whether or not he has the guts 
to stick to his job in the face of 
considerable problems—whether hc 
is a persistent worker or a shirker 
—whether he is a clock-watcher 
or a buck-passer—whether he is 
able to work in co-operation with 
other individuals and the like. | 
personally believe that more peo 
ple fall down from these so-called 
emotional factors than from lack 
of “intelligence” or lack of specia 
ability. 

Whether or not I would us¢ 
general intelligence and _ special 
abilities’ tests in the selection o! 
personnel would depend upon : 
good many circumstances. Ever 
though I used them for the firs: 
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13% OF L. A. FINANCIAL GAIN 
IN Ist QUARTER IN EXAMINER 


BUSY WOMAN! 


AVIA 


MARCH TOPS ALL 
PAPERS COMBINED 


The trend of Financial Advertis- 
ig in Los Angeles is toward the 
os Angeles Examiner! 

Following 1926’s record of a 
reater gain in local financial ad- 
ertising than any other Los. 
\ngeles paper, The Examiner, 
uring each of the months of 
january, February and March has 
repeated on its performance. 
March topped all records when 
‘he Examiner showed a greater 
local financial advertising gain 
thn ALL THE OTHER LOS 
\NGELES PAPERS COM- 
BINED! 

(he figures for the first quarter 
of 1927 show: 

EXAMINER. ..65,289 lines GAIN 
2nd Paper " ” 


“ 


“ 


Sth Paper = BOSS 
6th Paper “- LOSS 
In other words, 73% of the total 
net gain in local financial advertis- 
ing in Los Angeles for the 
first quarter is credited to The 
Examiner, a distinct indicaton of 
how financial advertisers in Los 
\ngeles are rapidly swinging to 
the morning field and to The 
{xaminer in particular in that field. 
The Examiner’s constant gain 
n circulation among the class of 
eople who constitute bond-buyers 
has been a significant factor in 
changing not a few minds. This 
1in has been indicated in two 
ays: The “class” districts of Los 
ngeles, in which people of means 
live, have ome pre-eminently 
Examiner districts, as advertisers 
of analytical turn of mind have 
been able readily to discover. And, 
on top of that, The Examiner, for 
a long time, has shown a consis- 














| SAWAIAVRY aN FATA a 


EORGETTE, fashion arbiter and edi- 

tor of “Fashions,” an Examiner fea- 
ture in which Los Angeles women are 
advised in selection of dress goods and 
type of wearing apparel, receives over 
59,000 communications a year, her rec- 
ords show. She is one of The Examiner's 
leading woman-interest features, an im- 
portant element for ALL advertisers, in- 
asmuch as 85% of purchases are made 
by the “‘weaker” sex. 





tent leadership in those classifica- 
tions of advertising in which unit 
purchases involve the outlay of 
considerable money. 

It has been held, and with good 
reason, that when radio, furniture, 
musical instrument, furs, jewelry, 
electrical supplies and building ma- 
terials advertisers find a medium 
profitable, that it is because that 
medium is reaching a group well 
able to afford bonds. 
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Is Advertising 
Read? 


Three examples that bring out 
the answer 


oo word halitosis lay buried, in the widely “read” 

dictionary of the English language, scores of years 
until set in ordinary type in an advertisement it 
became a by-word of the millions. 

As a result,a product 40 years on the market with 
moderate sale became a world leader. Bad breath 
became almost a fashion. 

On the other hand, yeast was something merely 
to make bread with—until Fleischmann advertise- 
ments said otherwise. 

Now we gain fair skins, robust health, cure our- 
selves of many of the common ills of mankind, and 
even look forward hopefully to Eternal Youth because 
of it. 

For centuries women used make-shift hygienic pads. 
The subject itself was admittedly a forbidden one. 
A subject no one spoke about, much less wrote about, 
except in medical practice. 

Then came Kotex. A sanitary pad. A product 
no woman had ever heard about. A product that ad- 
mitted no definitely descriptive words in headlines to 
describe it, 

Thus to learn what Kotex was intended for, the 
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reader had to go deep into the text of the ads. Kotex 
headlines perforce had to be more or less indirect. 
No person could get the import of a Kotex ad without 
reading virtually every word of the ad itself. 

That women did, everyone who follows advertis- 
ing knows. Over 80% of the better class women in 
America today employ Kotex. The makers of this 
product would be quick to answer whether or not 
advertising is read. 

Thus Listerine, Fleischmann’s Yeast and Kotex —at 
least three of the most notably successful products of 
the day—must be regarded as Simon Pure Advertising 
successes. 

All had their basic selling stories, not in the 
headlines, but in the text of their ads. And readers 
had to read that text to be “sold.” All stand as 
indisputable answers to the question, “Is Advertising 
read?” 

If people didn’t read ads as carefully as news or fea- 
ture matter, most of the successful concerns whose 
names are household words would be virtually un- 
known to the reading millions. 


Men who have made money through advertising 
know how true that is. 


w% 


LORD & THOMAS Anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 
Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 


advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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Capital Cost 9 


Production e 


Ie your product is a time-saving or money-saving 
device for industrial use, the decision your prospect’s 
technical men make regarding it usually determines 
its purchase. Their conclusions are respected by the 
board of directors. 

It is the job of the plant engineers to reduce 
the ratio between total plant cost and productive 
capacity. And they must know what effect your over- 
head crane, or oil filtering system, or improved 
machine, will have upon that ratio. 

By means of specialized direct advertising you 
can present effectively the information such men 
want and need. 

To a discussion of this problem, we will bring, at 
your request, a breadth of experience and a special- 
ized knowledge. 


s600< 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans- Winter - Pee age NG ge negra ap 





dium, for the prep and p ion of which it has within iteelf both capable 
and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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\reliminary selection of individuals 
o be further observed, I would 
lways want to use what I call 
‘common-sense methods.” 

In the first place, I gather some- 
hing—not a great deal—in my first 
versonal interview with the appli- 
cant. I could observe whether or 
1ot his personal habits were of 
the generally accepted kind— 
whether his nails were clean—his 
face washed—whether his linen 
was both frayed and dirty— 
whether his clothes were un- 
pressed—whether his shoes were 
blacked—whether he had any 
command of the English language 
at all. There is an impression 
going the rounds that an applicant 
should be able to look you in the 
eye. Some employment managers 
try to bore into the applicant with 
their own eyes to see whether the 
poor fellow can stand up to it. 
This is just an old wives’ tale. I 
wouldn’t want him to look me 
“squarely in the eye” any longer or 
any oftener than good manners 
would call for. 

In the second place I like to 
study the educational chart of the 
individual. I gather considerable 
information from this—did the 
applicant for whatever position 
finish his grade school or did he 
drop out at twelve or fourteen 
years of age where the great mass 
of our young Americans drop 
out? Did he finish his high school 
and his college work? Naturally, 
he doesn’t have to be a college 
graduate in order to be a g 
man. But if he started college 
and dropped out at the end of one 
or two years, I certainly want to 
discover whether it was absolutely 
necessary for him to drop out. If 
he dropped out because he didn’t 
have the guts to finish or because 
he got into difficulties with his 
studies, I wouldn’t, as a rule, want 
to consider him. I would rather 
pin my hopes to a fellow who, 
even under great economic pres- 
sure, finished his ‘college work. 

In spite of the numerous excep- 
tions to the rule, the college bred 
man does seem to last longer in 
business and to get along in busi- 
ness better with other people than 
the non-college graduate. 

The next thing the behaviorist 
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looks at in this common-sense way 
is the length of time the applicant 
stayed in his various positions and 
the yearly increases he received in 
his earnings. The boy or man 
who has changed his job twenty 
times by the time he is thirty 
without definite improvement. with 
each change will probably change 
it twenty times more before he is 
forty-five. If I owned a flourish- 
ing commercial business I should 
not want to employ a man for a 
responsible position at the age of 
thirty who had not earned or was 
not earning at least $5,000 per 
year. I should definitely expect 
such a man to be earning still less 
at the age of forty. Again there 
are many exceptions to this rule. 
Few men in academic positions or 
semi-academic positions make any 
such sum. 

I like to chart informally the 
sports and spare time record of 
applicants. I believe that a study 
of this record is quite revealing. 
We know that outdoor activity 
leads to physical fitness, to keen- 
ness in competition, to steadiness 
in co-ordination. We know, too, 
that a man who can compete with 
other individuals can also work 
with other individuals. 

Studying the emotional make-up 
of the individual is most impor- 
tant. Unfortunately, it is difficult 
to get anything like an objective 
record of a man’s emotional make- 
up until you have had him under 
observation for a_ considerable 
length of time in the situation or 
job in which you want him to 
function. Close observation of 
the individual for six weeks gives 
a very good picture of how he 
stands up under pressure, of his 
honesty, of his neatness, of the 
persistency of his work habits, of 
his sensitiveness, vindictiveness, 
whether he is overbearing, seclu- 
sive, cocky, whether he takes 
criticism unkindly. Most of us 
carry along a lot of our infantile 
emotional organization. Observa- 
tion under pressure will show their 
presence. I.am frankly afraid of 
the man who carries over too 
much of this bad emotional equip- 
ment from infancy. 

I think we can gather from this 
study of personality first, that in- 
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dustry has no ready-made tool the 
exclusive use of which will en- 
able it to select and promote its 
personnel with any degree of 
surety. Unquestionably where 
psychologists have come into or- 
ganizations which have to select 
yearly a large number of indi- 
viduals, their intelligence and per- 
formance tests have been helpful. 
The performance tests should be 
built for the particular industry in 
which they are to be applied. 
Under these conditions the psy- 
chologist must be allowed con- 
siderable time to study the gen- 
eral features of the business, the 
different types of operations, the 
different levels and types of per- 
sonnel demands, and the general 
situation and social conditions sur- 
rounding the plant. 

In the second place I think we 
can lay it down as established that 
there is not one grain of truth in 
the claims that the head-hunters, 
skin and hair searchers, bump- 
measurers, and handwriting stu- 
dents can make a proper selection 
of personnel. Where I think the 
psychological fakers are doing 
harm, exclusive of the great eco- 
nomic waste in using them, is in 
the prevention of the establishment 
and spread of scientific methods. 
The business man is made to feel 
that the selection, placing, and pro- 
motion of personnel ought to be 
done by some kind of prestidigi- 
tation or even by the use of 
miraculous methods. Finally, the 
psychological fakers disturb the 
worker himself. I cannot tell you 
how many times I have had indi- 
viduals come to me seriously dis- 
turbed about their vocations. They 
were doing well in their work, but 
some characterologist had _ in- 
formed them that their future lay 
in grand opera, in diplomatic work 
or in some field other than the 
one in which they were working, 
and they felt that they ought to 
give up their present jobs in order 
to go after this unknown, untried 
and, therefore, roseate future. 

In the third place, I think that 
the conclusions of most manufac- 
turers have been verified. Their 
own experience has taught them 
that there is nothing like daily 
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observations over a period of some 
months for measuring the capa- 
bilities, the ability to learn, and the 
emotional make-up of applicants. 
Many great industries run train- 
ing schools. I don’t believe the 
psychologists have anything bet- 
ter to offer than these training 
schools. I ask only one thing: 


that these training schools be con- 
ducted jointly by people who ac- 
tually know the industry and by 
psychologists who have had some 
training in the industry. 


Armour Sells Cereal Mills to 
Ralston Purina 


Negotiations for the sale of the Ar- 
mour Grain Company’s breakfast cereal 

lants to the Ralston Purina Company, 
ne., St. Louis, were completed last 
week. Properties valued at $2,000,000 
were involved in the sale. 

The Armour cereals produced in the 
mills sold are known as Armour’s Oats, 
Armour’s Corn Flakes and Mapl-Flakes. 
The Ralston Purina Company will take 
immediate charge of the business, in- 
cluding advertising, sales and manufac- 
turing and will add these to its own 
nationally advertised food products, 
which include Ralston Whole Wheat 
Cereal, Purina Whole Wheat Flour and 
Purina Branzos. 


Duke Hutchinson Starts Own 
Business 


Duke Hutchinson, formerly lecturer 
in advertising and merchandising at the 
University of Iowa and, at one time, 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, has started his own 
advertising business at Chicago. 

He will direct the advertising accounts 
of the American Furniture Mart, Dr. 
C. H. Berry, cosmetics, both of Chicago, 
and the House of Charles Baltz, manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of cheese, Madi- 
son and Chicago. 


Kingsley-Miller Appoints 
Needham Agency 


The Kingsley-Miller Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Monogram radiator caps 
and other automobile accessories, has 
appointed the Maurice H. Needham Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zine, business paper and direct-mail ad- 
vertising are being used. 


New Account to Carter Agency 
The Guest Neckwear Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., maker of Guesco 
cravats, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Carter Advertising 
Agency, New York. A magazine cam- 
paign is planned on Orlano mufflers. 
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After all is said, the majority 
of people like decent things 
—decent living —decent 
neighbors— decent amuse- 
ments and decent reading 


LARGE CIRCULATIONS are not too 
important nowadays as an advertising 
consideration for distribution of the best 
commodities. 


MORE AND MORE it is being recog- 
nized by shrewd sales managers that a 
good newspaper with quality circulation 
means quantity sales. 


THE BOSTON EVENING TRAN- 
SCRIPT, with its large clientele of family 
readers—an audience that has demanded 
for nearly one hundred years a news- 
paper of highest quality—offers an 
advertising service that few other news- 
papers in the country can equal. Travel 
where you will, you will find the good 
name of the Boston Transcript has 
preceded you. 


Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


Boston £ ening Granscript 
National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Ask Us Another! 


PostaL TELEGRAPH 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Please advise us if “‘Sell-E-Gram” has 
been registered with you for the purpose 
of identifying any house organ or other 
form of advertising. If not, please regis- 
ter under our firm name the word 
“Sell-E-Gram” as the title for a house 
organ. 

Baccus & Incranam, Inc. 


Atanas according to our 
records, “Sell-E-Gram” is not 
being used as the title for a house 
magazine, we find that there are 
several variations of this name. 
“Sell-O-Graff” is used by the D. 
L. Ward Company, of Philadel- 
phia, and “Sell-O-Gram” is used 
by the Sweetland Advertising 
Company and the Amos Parrish 
Company, both of New York. 


Oswatp Apvertisinc AGENcy, Inc. 
HILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you furnish us with an index as 
to articles that may have been published 
ng these lines: Why business men 
al 

Oswatp Apvertisinc Acency, Inc. 

Cnrartes A. Oswatp, 
President. 

In 1919 the “Corn Exchange,” 
published by The Corn Exchange 
Bank, had this to say regarding 
failures: “Failures are due to in- 
competence, inexperience, lack of 
capital, unwise credit, speculation, 
neglect of business, personal ex- 
travagance and fraudulent disposi- 
tion of property. Failures are not 
due to specific conditions, failures 
of others and competition.” 

_ Articles which discuss this sub- 
ject have appeared in Printers’ 
INK. 
Pentck & Forp Sates Co., Inc. 
EDAR Rapips, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We are under the impression that 
some time ago an article appeared in 
Printers’ INK pertainin - a court de- 
cision in the case of Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company versus the P. Lorillard 
Company, with reference to the use of 
the “Beech-Nut” brand. If this article 
was published in your magazine could 
you tell us the date of issue? 

Penick & Forp Sates Co., Inc. 


The article referred to in this 
inquiry appeared in the May 15, 
1924, issue of Printers’ INx. It 
gives the court’s opinion in this 
important trade-mark case as well 
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as a complete history of the name 
Beech-Nut. 

The decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court affirming Lorillard’s right to 
the use of “Beech-Nut” appeared 
in the April 14, 1927, issue. 


MacManus, Inc. 
Derroit, Micu. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We shall appreciate it very much if 
you will send us a jem ray of arti- 
cles that have appeared Sassrenes 
Ink and Printers’ InK Mourne on 
the merchandising and advertising of 
paints and varnishes. 

MacManvs, Inc. 
Emit Horsoos, 
Director of Research 


A list of articles that have ap- 
peared on the merchandising ac- 
tivities of paint and varnish manu- 
facturers has been sent to Mr. 
Hofsoos. Copies of the list are 
available to those interested. 


GeneraL Ovutpoor Apvertisinc Com- 
PANY, Inc. 
New Yor« 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please let me know if this 
slogan, “It Speaks for Itself,” has ever 
been used and registered with you for 
musical instruments, radio or any other 
device? If this slogan or one similar to 
it has not been registered with you we 
should like to register it for one of our 
clients. 

GeneraL Outpoor Apvertisinc Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Gerritt Weston, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


The slogan, “It Speaks for It- 
self,” is being used by the Homar 
P. Snyder Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 
N. Y., manufacturer of machin- 
ry. The following slogans, which 
are similar to the one questioned, 
are registered in the Printers’ 
Ink Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases: 

“They Speak for Themselves.” Rob- 
erts, Johnson & Rand (Shoes), St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“They Speak for Themselves.” a 
Russell Mfg. Co. (Brake Lining), M 
dietown, Conn. 

“The Speaker that Speaks for Itself.’’ 
Jaynell Mfg. Co. (Radio), Chicago. 

—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Modine Company Appoints 
O. E. Desmond, Jr. 


Owen E. Desmond, Jr., for the last 
two years a member of the sales depart- 
ment of the Ben C. Pittsford eugene, 


Chicago, has joined the Modine Manu- 
facturing Company, Racine, Wis., manu- 
facturer of radiators, as advertising 
manager. 
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Number Twelve Issued from No. 8 West 40th Street, New Y ork 











A Fine Golf Alibi 


tT was said by the scientist Helmholtz on his seventieth 
] birthday that a great idea had never come to him 

when he was at his desk, nor when he was tired, nor 
after taking a glass of wine, but usually when he was 
walking in the garden musing of other things. 

If any other testimony were needed to prove the value 
of loafing, Clinton W. Gilbert supplied it when he pointed 
out that the most important and constructive ideas of the 
late president Harding, nataely the idea for the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of Naval Armaments 
and the idea of sending General Dawes to Europe to help 
solve the reparations problem, came to him when he was 
playing hooky, off cruising on the Mayflower. 












First Law of Business 






“rT 1s one of the first laws of good business to guard 
I what you have before seeking more,’’ according to 
the president of the Market and Fulton Bank of New 
York, writing in System. 
It has always seemed to us that the first responsibility 
of an advertising agency toward a client who is a new 
advertiser, or who is launching a new product, is to see 
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Pace Two Tue LitursripGe Viewpoint 


to it that nothing about the new advertising will jeopard- 
ize the old business in any way. 

It is easy to grow so enthusiastic about a new advertis- 
ing campaign that time and effort and money are invested 
in it at too great expense to the business that is sup- 


porting it. 





Appropriations 
W 7 ® BELIEVE that any concern should devote to adver- 
tising as large a sum as can properly be expected to 
earn a sufficient return in sales or good-will to make that 
expenditure worth while (whether the amount be one 
thousand dollars or one million), but no more. We believe 
further, that the appropriation, whatever it be, should 
be devoted to those methods and mediums which promise 
to produce results more effectually or economically than 
any others, regardless of whether the expenditures earn 
commission for the agency or not. 
We have so organized our business that we can serve 
advertisers profitably on this basis. 


ow 


Some men manage to make a better living out of their spare 
minutes than most people do in their whole 24-hour day. 


ow 


Strategy of Paint 


tT was the famous Marshal Saxe who said, ‘‘Battles are 
I the resources of ignorant Generals: when they do not 
know what to do they give battle.” 

Strategy is better generalship than battle, in business 
as in warfare. Desperate sales executives bring on price 
wars and bitter competitive battles, not so often through 
ignorance as through loss of that clear perspective which 
only a trained outside observer can maintain. 
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Tue LicuisripGe VIEWPOINT Pace THREE 


We hear much these days about market research— 
almost too much, we sometimes think. It is frequently 
better strategy to do a little “product research.’’ We 
know of a man who ran away with a market simply by 
painting his product red! 

Strategy of paint! 

There are a hundred other simple strategies that might 
be applied to products, strategies that would win cam- 
paigns without commercial bloodshed. 








Another Client Wanted * 





N ADVERTISING agency 
with some rather dif- 
ferent working methods and 
marketing ideas wants as a 
client another manufacturer 
in the household specialty 
field who is dissatisfied with 
his present rate of progress in 
sales and distribution and is 
ambitious to attain a position 
of leadership. 

He must have a good pro- 
duct, an open mind, the busi- 
ness acumen to appreciate the 
wisdom of paying a substan- 
tial monthly fee to cover 
high-calibre co-operation and 
insure absolutely unbiased 
counsel as to marketing 
methods and mediums; also a 
conviction that there is too 
much of the conventional in 
present-day advertising, sales 
and distribution practices. 

His product may be a 
vacuum cleaner, an oil stove, 
a washing machine, a kitchen 
cabinet, an electric refrige- 


rator, a rug, or practically 
any other specialty for the 
home. His business may be 
located anywhere east of St. 
Louis. He must be able to 
command capital sufficient to 
carry out a carefully planned 
progressive marketing pro- 
gram, but if he has a natural 
aversion to spending a dollar 
without knowing pretty defi- 
nitely what it is going to buy 
for him in the way of progress 
toward a pre-determined ‘‘ob- 
jective’ it will bein his favor. 

We can take on one more 
such client at this time. We 
have some ideas that will in- 
terest him, and we can assure 
him of a quality of advertis- 
ing service and marketing 
co-operation that he will ap- 
preciate. Address, in confi- 
dence and without obliga- 
tion: RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE 
INCORPORATED, Advertis- 
ing, No. 8 W. goth Street, 
New York City. 


*Several months ago we ran an advertisement like this. We secured 
the client. Now we are ready for another, in a non-competing line. 
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Paces Four Tue LitiisripGe VIEWPOINT 





“Yesterday Ended Last Night” 


NE of the reasons Cyrus H. K. Curtis has been so suc- 
O cessful in building up his great publishing properties 
is that he has learned the art of retiring from business 
every night and starting business anew every morning. 

One of his favorite maxims—and he is a man of few— 
is: ‘‘ Yesterday ended last night.” 
Until a man has learned this he can scarcely hope to 
handle large interests. 
ow 


“If a thing is possible and proper to man,”’ said 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘deem it obtainable by thee.’ 





ow 


The Two Indispensable Ingredients 


LD Grocon GranHaM, writing to his son, said of a 
man who had once worked for him: 

‘He knew just the right rule for doing everything and 
did it just that way, and yet everything he did turned 
out to be a mistake.” 

When applying advertising to business problems you 
can know the right rule for doing a thing, and do it just 
that way, only to have the result turn out wrong—if you 
leave out two of the most important ingredients of the 
formula—common sense and experience. 
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RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


NO, 8 WEST 40TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 
Telephone: Longacre 4000 
Established in 1899 





Spreading a Tent for Plants All 
Over the Country 


ne Salesman’s Hire Did the Work of Seven Salesmen When Spent for 
Advertising This Odd California Invention 


By James H. Collins 


TS Germaco Hotkap is a lit- 
tle tent made of thin waxed 
paper. It is used by market gar- 
leners as a miniature hothouse over 
individual plants of tomatoes, pep- 
ers, melons and other truck crops 
which bring fancy prices in the 
early market, because it protects 
hem in the first weeks of their 
growth against frost, wind, rain, 
insects and other enemies, and 
forces their development. A Hot- 
kap costs the farmer about a cent, 
ind has been figured as worth ten 
to twenty-five cents in hurrying up 
crops and securing good prices. 

The problem discussed by the 
management of a Los Angeles seed 
house, this last winter, was to se- 
cure national distribution for the 
Hotkap. 

Two methods were considered— 
the use of specialty salesmen who 
would secure distributors direct, 
ind a direct-mail campaign to deal- 
ers, backed by a limited amount of 
idvertising to farmers. The latter 
plan was the one employed, and it 
iccomplished the desired purpose 
at about one-seventh the cost in- 
volved in the other method. For 
it least seven salesmen would have 
heen needed to cover the country, 
while the mail - and - advertising 
campaign was carried out for 
‘bout the salary and expenses of 
ne salesman. 

This Hotkap is a California in- 
ention, the idea of a veteran 
market gardener, W. V. Stahl; 
perfected by his nephew, W. R. 
Schindler, a young man _ with 
farming experience and the coun- 
ry boy’s handiness with tools. 
‘or years progressive market gar- 
leners have been groping around 

or something like Hotkap. Small 
vooden frames with glass tops 
have been used, and the big Mon- 
real muskmelons, that you find 
n the menu at fifty cents a slice 
1 season, are nurtured that way 


in their infancy. French market 


- gardeners have long used glass 


cloches, or bells, like those put 
over the coconut cake at the rail- 
road lunch counter. These de- 
vices are costly and cumbersome. 
Your wife has tackled the prob- 
lem in her garden, protecting ten- 
der flowers with newspapers, held 
down by dirt. And when the wind 
and rain get at these newspapers 
she wants to say “Damn!” 

Mr. Stahl’s idea of the little 
waxed paper tent was so sound 
that when he made the first Hot- 
kaps, for his own use, before the 
war, his neighbors wanted some. 
Most significant of all, the Japan- 
ese market gardeners in Cali- 
fornia took them up eagerly. The 
Japs tried Hotkaps, and have been 
rock-ribbed in their adherence to 
them ever since. They were prob- 
ably the strongest sales influence 
in creating a California market 
before the invention was projected 
nationally. 


SOME OF THE TENT’S MERITS 


This little tent is light. A man 
can put out two or three thousand 
in a day, with the aid of a setting 
device. The rain doesn’t spoil it. 
It has considerable ventilation 
through its walls, and more can 
be supplied by adjustment, so that 
plants are not liable to fungi at- 
tacks. The cost is so reasonable 
that it need not be picked up and 
saved—in fact, the truck farmer 
usually cuts the top off when the 
plant beneath is high enough, and 
lets it grow through, so the Hot- 
kap remains in the field and is 
plowed under the following sea- 
son. A little dirt, anchoring the 
edges, protects against wind, and 
the structural principle is that of 
the arch, so the device is surpris- 
ingly strong. 

Having proved that the idea was 
right, the next thing was manu- 
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facturing, and here is where young 
Schindler took hold, devising ma- 
chinery that forms the little tents 
from waxed paper rolls, by means 
of heated dies. His work was in- 
terrupted because he had to go 
away to war, but resumed when he 
came home. Today, the factory 
is one of those infant industries 
that the Coast shows with such 
swelling pride. Anyone used to 


mammoth plants might pass it by. 


unnoticed, for it is just a single 
row of machines in one corner of 
a seed warehouse. Here these 
little paper tents are made at the 
rate of several thousand per hour, 
per machine. And for several 
years California truck farmers 
took all that could be made, be- 
cause their production of “green 
groceries” is all-year-round, and 
their distribution national. 

In 1922, the inventors of the 
little tent entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Germain Seed & 
Plant Company, of Los Angeles, 
whereby this old house took over 
distribution. When the time came 
for national distribution, the job 
belonged to Manfred Meyberg, of 
that company. 

“The distribution machinery 
reaching our consumer is pe- 
culiar,” said Mr. Meyberg. “Our 
consumer is peculiar, too. 

“Covering the country, there are 
between two and three hundred 
seed concerns, so our dealers are 
spread pretty thin. Because every 
seed house counts, we first thought 
of sending specialty salesmen to 
see them all. For each of these 
seed concerns publishes a catalog, 
and our ultimate goal was a place 
in the catalog. This is not 
easily won. If you read seed cata- 
logs, you know that over in the 
back, after all the flowers and 
vegetables have been glowingly 
described in colors, there are a few 
pages devoted to miscellaneous 
stuff—insect poisons, garden tools 
and so forth. When a seedsman 
lists a sprayer or mole trap in that 
section of the book, he practically 
endorses it. Therefore, he is con- 
servative in cataloging new de- 
vices, because he wants to be cer- 
tain that they are good, and also 
because his space is limited. It 
seemed to us, when we began 
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thinking about our problem, that 
nothing less than a personal can- 
vass by well-paid specialty sales- 
men would accomplish the pur- 
pose, and at least seven of those 
men would have been needed to 
cover the country in the short pe- 
riod that seedsmen devote to mak 
ing up their catalogs. Seedsmen 
are busy people. Being seedsmen 
ourselves, we knew. 


THERE ARE MANY DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF GROWERS 


“Then, the market gardener is 
peculiar in several ways. He i: 
scattered even thinner than th 
seedsmen. In some States, like 
California, Florida and Louisiana, 
there are large groups, while other 
States have small groups. Each 
group is different in its season, its 
products and its methods, accord- 
ing to local conditions of climate 
and crops. Each of the large 
groups, in turn, is divided into 
specialists in melons, or tomatoes, 
or celery, or head lettuce. Some 
growers need Hotkaps so much 
that merely to hear about them 
invites a trial. Other growers do 
not need them, as with a crop like 
celery, which requires no protec- 
tion of this sort in its early stages. 

“In some sections, the trucking 
community is made up chiefly of 
foreigners, who read no trade jour- 
nals, or even catalogs, but adopt 
new methods when they see them 
used successfully by neighbors. 
The trucker is often poor, because 
in many sections this form of agri- 
culture is highly speculative, bring- 
ing rich profits one season and 
appalling losses the next two or 
three seasons. One year, producc 
buyers seek the farmer in the field 
and take his crop while it is grow- 
ing, but that is likely to be a year 
in which crops have been damaged. 
Next year, everybody plants the 
crop that brought the money, the 
market is glutted and many farm- 
ers plow their produce under be- 
cause harvesting it would put 
them further in the red ink. Hot- 
kaps are needed at the most diffi- 
cult time of the season, when 
money is going out for seed, fer- 
tilizer and wages, and many a 
trucker borrows money to plant 
his crop, or finances himself with 
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Cs, the first of the week following this 
announcement McJunkin Advertising 
Company will have moved to the nine- 
teenth floor of the new Builders Building 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
BUILDERS BUILDING 
WACKER DRIVE AT LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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an advance from the produce 
houses. 

“We did not expect large orders 
at the outset—nothing approach- 
ing the expense of a _ personal 
sales canvass. Experience had 
shown that our best returns came 
from what we call the ‘hard nuts’ 
—dealers who ordered very small 
quantities for a beginning, and let 
the device make its own way on its 
merits. We already had a fine 
business in California, and for a 
time were doubtful about the use- 
fulness of Hotkaps in the colder 
climates of the East and Middle 
West. 

“For these reasons, a campaign 
that took a little time to show 
results was just as satisfactory as 
one that sold every seed concern 
in the United States the first sea- 
son. So we adopted direct mail to 
dealers in combination with a mod- 
erate amount of consumer adver- 
tising. Samples of the Hotkap 
were sent seedsmen, with cuts for 
use in catalogs, and a letter, as 
well as envelope-size descriptive 
circulars which are furnished with 
the seedsman’s name only, to be 
sent to his market garden cus- 
tomers. Advertising that explained 
the device to farmers was placed 
in a few agricultural publications, 
and farmers were referred to their 
own seedsmen, so that inquiries 
reached the latter while we were 
corresponding with them, and this 
advertising was brought to their 
attention in proofs. 

“We also advertised to the seeds- 
men through their own trade pub- 
lications, and seedsmen here in 
California gave us letters vouching 
for the practicality and sales ap- 
peal of Hotkaps, which were sent 
to seedsmen. A good many farm- 
ers wrote us direct, after reading 
the advertisements in their agri- 
cultural papers, and we sent them 
circulars, and referred their letters 
to neighboring seedsmen. Inci- 
dentally, these little white tents 
have a self-advertising value all 
their own, because they attract at- 
tention wherever a farmer sets 
them in the field. 

“The whole result has been that 
Hotkaps are listed in many 1927 
catalogs, are carried in stock by 
nearly 100 per cent of our logical 
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distributors, and are all set for the 
growth we have every reason to 
expect will come within the next 
few years. It came here in Cali- 
fornia, and is already materializ- 
ing in a few spots where truck 
farming is the principal industry, 
and the farmers are progressive. 
Our problem the next few years 
seems to be one largely of produc- 
tion, to take care of demand cre- 
ated by this advertising campaign, 
and the more vigorous advertising 
we will use in future, now that 
our distribution is secured.” 


Pennzoil Uses News of Endur- 
ance Flight As Copy Theme 


The successful record-breaking en- 
durance flight of the Bellanca-Wright 
monoplane piloted by Bert Acosta and 
Clarence D. Chamberlain was quickly 
seized upon for its news value in news- 
paper advertising by The Pennzoil Com- 
pany. This timely copy was headed: 
“Pennzoil again demonstrates its su- 
preme quality . successfully lubricating 
the record-breaking endurance flight of 
the Bellanca-Wright monoplane.” 

A picture of the plane and pilots illus- 
trated the advertisement. The copy 
described the flight and included a tes 
timonial of the fliers who “gave full 
credit to the wonderful lubricating 
quality of Pennzoil for its important 
part in the success of this longest of 
continuous flights.” 


Piggly Wiggly Stores Report 
ales 


The Piggy Wiggly Corporation, Mem 
phis, Tenn., reports that the total sales 
or all Piggly Wiggly stores for Febru 


ary, 1927, amounted to $13,918,924, 
against $12,164,130 in February, 1926. 
Total sales for January and February, 
1927, were $28,185,988, against $24.- 
838,177 for January and February, 1926. 


Appoints George J. Kirkgasser 


Agency 

The Hill Products Corporation, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of the Hill “Utility” 
chassis lubricating system and motor car 
heaters, has appointed George J. Kirk- 
gasser & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
—— aed business papers are being 
u 


Mauch Chunk Papers Merged 


The Mauch Chunk, Pa., Times, ha: 
bought the Mauch Chunk News. The 
two newspapers have been combined 
under the name of the Times-News 
Lindenstein-Kimball, Inc., has been ap 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive. 
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UOT A ofthe 4 MATT 


The only 100% ' fms Country Newspapers 
overage of 60% Poy can be selected 
of the entire aa individually or in 

National Market ' any combination 





( , oa Motors Corporation points 
the way to the small town and farm 
market by investing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in Country Weeklies 


this year. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President General 
Motors Corporation says: “I believe in 


the Country Weekly. I believe that 
no matter in the United States is more 
thoroughly read, or has more influence 
than the pages of these Home Town 


Papers.” 


O*D 


Country Weeklies are represented 
by the 


| AMERICAN//RESS ASSOCIATION | 


225 West 39th Street, New York City 
122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 


MATT HIT UT 
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A Continuous Advertiser In 


THE LADIES’ HOMHOT 


The Procter & Gamble Company began 
advertising in The Ladies’ Home Journal in 
1884 (within a year of its first issue) and has 
advertised in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
every year since that date—a total of 43 years. 





The business firms whose names appear 
on opposite page are among those who have 
advertised a total of 20 years or more in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


4 
This group of successful business institu- 1 ( 
tions, after more than twenty years of 
experience with advertising in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, placed a larger advertising 
investment in The Ladies’ Home Journal in Thet 


1926 than in any previous year. of 1927 
est adv 


Throughout forty years The Ladies’ Home and th 
Journal has been supreme among all monthly tising 
women’s publications from the viewpoints history 
of - - - editorial content - - - circulation - --ad- Home 


vertising lineage --- advertising revenue. And 
is the] 


tising 
advert 
ever pt 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURN: 
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and 


1927 


The first four months 
of 1927 show the larg- 
est advertising volume 
and the largest adver- 
tising revenue in the 
history of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


And the April issue 
is the largest in adver- 
tising lineage and in 
advertising revenue 
ever published. 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 
International Silver Co 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Armour and Company 

Stewart Hartshorn Company .. . 

The Packer Manufacturing Company, 
Inc. 

Colgate & Co. 

Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co 

The Mennen Company 

The Warner Brothers Co 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. . . . 

The Quaker Oats Company (including 
Aunt Jemima Mills Branch). 

The Cudahy Packing Co 

Curtice Brothers Company .. . 

S. C. Johnson & Son 

Leonard Refrigerator Company . . . 

**Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. 

Postum Cereal Co., Inc. (including 
The Jell-O Company, Inc., Minute 
Tapioca Co. and Igleheart Brothers, 
Incorporated) 

Cream of Wheat Company 

Swift & Company 

The Allen-A Company 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Company . 

Merrell-Soule Company 

The Royal Baking Powder Company . 26 

The Bon Ami Company 

Dennison Manufacturing Company . 

The Hoosier Manufacturing Company - 

Mum Mfg. Co 

Oneida Community, Ltd 

Victor Talking Machine Company. . 

The Sprague Publishing Co. 

Three-In-One Oil Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills . 

H. J. Heinz Company 

S. Karpen & Bros. 

William Skinner & Sons 

Landers, Frary & Clark 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co 

The Welch Grape Juice Co 

The Andrew Jergens Co. 

The Palmolive-Peet Company. . . . 

The Printz-Biederman Cgmpany . . 

United States Shoe Co. hn- 
Fechheimer) 

Wm. Underwood Compan 


This list is limited to those who in- 
vested more than $10,000 in 1926 
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Next time you are 
reading it, note how 
many advertisers 
whose success has 
won your respect, 
have found BETTER 
HOMES and GAR- 
DENS essential in a 
thorough job of 
advertising to the 
American Home. 


HOMES 
ano? GARDENS 


More than 900,000 better homes 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Advertising Offices 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Minneapolis 
St. Louis Kansas City 
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Salesmen Should Get Credit for 
Mail Orders 


\fore and More Sales Managers Are Realizing the Value of Teaching 
Customers to Order by Mail between Salesmen’s Calls 


By A. H. Deute 


NEW YORK manufacturer 
4 of an article of women’s 
aring apparel sent a salesman to 
cover three States on the Pacific 
Coast. It took three months each 
year to do the job. He paid the 
lesman his traveling expenses 
nd a commission on the orders he 
sold which were delivered and 
paid for. 
The salesman came back, after 
a trip or two, and pointed out 
that the territory was costly to 
cover, but that the volume could 
be increased by encouraging the 
firm’s customers to place later 
orders by mail. He wanted the 
house to give him his regular 
commission on mail orders from 
dealers to whom he had first sold 
goods. This the house refused to 
do on the basis that the salesman 
would thus be inclined to shirk his 
work, counting on nice, easy re- 
peat business coming in by mail. 
lhe firm argued that its merchan- 
dise was so good and its prices so 
attractive that it was bound to 
have mail orders. But those mail 
orders were the result of good 
goods and low prices quoted by 
the house and not due to any 
effort on the part of the salesman 
who was not.even on the job when 
the mail order came in. In fact, 
the receipt of the mail order was 
prima facie evidence that the 
salesman had failed in his duty. 
HH. » had not sold the merchant his 
full season’s requirements. Had 
he done a good job, he would have 
estimated the merchant’s require- 
ments more accurately and been 
satisfied with nothing less than a 
full-size’ order. The salesman 
ought to realize that a good many 
dealers wouldn’t take the trouble 
to mail orders. So that for each 
dealer who did send in an order 
by mail, probably a half dozen 
would buy from some nearby job- 
ber. Thus the receipt of mail 


orders was indicative of poor 
work by the salesman. It proved 
that he was not working his trade 
thoroughly. 

Now, here is the other side of 
it: The worth-while merchant 
knows that he must clean up his 
stocks in the regular selling season 
or he must resort to price cutting 
which takes away all his profit and 
may even show him a loss. He 
knows that stocks of merchandise 
are always available and he had 
better clean up and re-order than 
be loaded at the end of the season 
with goods which have not moved. 
He is not going to listen to high- 
pressure salesmanship and find 
himself overstocked. He knows 
that the merchant who lets himself 
be overstocked is not going to live 
long as a merchant. If he is a 
successful operator, he is not go- 
ing to let any single salesman sell 
him as the head of the factory 
making the goods may wish to have 
him sold. 


ENCOURAGING TELEGRAMS 


This being so, there is an oppor- 
tunity here for some very fine 
work on the part of the salesman. 
The salesman who can do more 
than just extract an order, can do 
much to develop a close relation- 
ship between that retailer and the 
manufacturer. He can, and often 
does, explain to the merchant that 
the house will appreciate a collect 
telegram ordering an additional 
lot. He can, and often does, suc- 
ceed in making the merchant re- 
gard his house as a much more 
personal factor than just that of a 
seller. He can, and often does, 
influence the merchant to send in 
frequent orders by mail and tele- 


aph. 

But the salesman must be paid 
for doing that sort of work. It 
is not reasonable to expect a sales- 
man to build up that sort of re- 
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lationship for his house and have 
it do him no good financially. 
And yet it is interesting to note 
how often the management, figur- 
ing shrewdly in terms of profits, 
naively expects the salesman to do 
all sorts of things “through a 
sense of loyalty.” As a matter of 
fact, why should a house expect 
loyalty from a salesman unless it 
is inclined to extend that same 
sort of loyalty to him? The em- 
ployer of salesmen feels that the 
loyal salesman is the one who 
looks out for the firm’s interests. 
In just that way, the firm which 
is loyal to its salesman looks out 
for the salesman’s interests. 
Which brings us to this: The 
buyer, under present business con- 
ditions and methods, has learned 
to buy more often. The manufac- 
turer must sell him more often. 
Still the manufacturer cannot, in 
all cases, increase the number of 
calls on the merchant. Those per- 
sonal calls are expensive. But he 
can, through proper sales repre- 
sentation, develop a closer contact 
with the merchant, the result of 
which can be and often is a well 


developed mail-order business. 
MAIL ORDERS ARE INEXPENSIVE 
These mail orders are inexpen- 


sive to obtain. They are very 
useful in holding and maintaining 
the good-will of the merchant. 
They are well worth developing. 
And the best way to develop them 
is through the applied effort of 
the salesman who has been trained 
in this sort of work and then is 
compensated for it. 

Not so many years ago, women 
bought hats twice a year—one hat 
in the fall, which was the winter 
hat; and the other hat to be worn 
on Easter Sunday. Dealers bought 
their stock of fall hats and their 
stock of spring and summer hats. 
And there was a millinery season. 

Those were the days when a 
good salesman could come along 
and sell a milliner a complete half 
year’s stock. If his job was done 
thoroughly enough, that milliner 
-would have to hustle mightily to 
get out from under. 

But the day of the two semi- 
annual stocks of hats and the two 
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periods a year of hat buying is 
gone. No longer do women buy a 
winter hat and a summer hat. 
They are buying hats the year 
round. 

It is manifestly impossible for 
the salesman to call on many’ of 
the dealers every month or six 
weeks, yet every good milliner 
buys that often or oftener, in 
order to keep stocks up to the 
minute. So salesmen who can call 
on many of their dealers only 
twice a year explain to those dea!- 
ers the value of letting the house 
just submit a sample and get the 
order back by mail. And there 
are other dealers who have such 
confidence in manufacturers with 
whom they are acquainted that 
they require only pictures of 
novelties. Now and then, one 
finds a salesman who has so sold 
his house to his trade that the 
dealer will permit the house to 
send him a certain assortment of 
whatever comes out and which the 
house feels is suitable to that 
dealer’s trade. 

It is only natural that good 
work on the part of the salesman 
on his occasional calls can and 
does develop such a condition. 
But obviously, the salesman must 
be compensated for this work. It 
would be plainly unfair to ask a 
salesman to teach his trade to buy 
in that way, while at the same time 
refusing to give him credit for 
mail orders. 

A sales manager, who works 
men through several of the West- 
ern States where jumps are long 
and expensive, has actually beer 
able to reduce the number of his 
salesmen by doubling up certain 
territories, having one man cover 
what used to be two territories. 
The calls are not made as fre- 
quently, but the dealer is urged to 
order by mail in between the sales- 
man’s calls. 

That means that the actual e 
ing expense is cut in two. But, « 
course, the volume must be eld 
up to make the move worth while, 
otherwise it is a futile move. The 
manufacturer in this case is will- 
ing to pay out a small part of 
what he is saving. So he pays this 
salesman an extra commission on 
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a quota figured on the basis of the 
two former territories combined. 
Then he gives him full credit for 
all the business coming from that 
territory, whether it was obtained 
on the personal call or came in by 
mail. This naturally encourages 
the salesman to teach his trade to 
order by mail or wire in between 
his calls. 

“A conscientious salesman can’t 
do his best work for his house 
unless he is given a plainly marked 
out territory and then given credit 
for all the business that comes out 
of that territory,” a salesman in 
New Mexico remarked recently. 

“If a salesman is to do his best 
work, he must look upon his terri- 
tory as his field of business. He 
must feel that he is the house in 
that market. If, on the other 
hand, he gets credit only for the 
orders he actually writes and not 
for mail orders, then he must feel 
that he is in competition with his 
own house. In fairness to him- 
self, he cannot let a dealer turn 
him down by saying, ‘I’ll send the 
order in.’ In fairness to himself, 
he must and does point out the 


competition existing between him 


and the house. He does not sell 
the house and the line to the trade. 
He is devoting his time purely to 
getting orders immediately, with- 
out thought as to the future. 

“The salesman can take a real 
pride in his territory and the 
standing of his house in that terri- 
tory only when he can feel that he 
is the house in that market and 
responsible for his firm’s showing. 
It takes all the snap out of a sales- 
man’s effort if he goes over the 
territory and finds that one of his 
dealers ran out of goods and 
wired in for a shipment for which 
the salesman gets no credit. And 
yet maybe that dealer ran out be- 
cause the salesman had encour- 
aged him to get back of the line. 

“So long as you have a salesman 
competing with his own house, you 
have a salesman working against 
his own best interests and the best 
interests of his company. And 
you can’t expect the salesman to 
be 100 per cent a part of the house 
unless the house is 100 per cent 
with him.” 
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As selling practices become 
more and more intense, and as the 
cost of selling becomes more and 
more a real factor in business, the 
manufacturer is realizing more 
and more the wisdom of making 
his salesman his partner in the 
field. And that means that the 
salesman and the house must le 
interested equally in all the bus'- 
ness that comes out of the given 
territory. 

Where that condition prevails, 
one sees very ingenious and inter- 
esting methods employed by sale:- 
men to stimulate the receipt of 
mail orders from their territory. 

One salesman asks for and ge's 
each week a list of dealers in his 
territory who sent in mail orders. 
Immediately upon receipt of that 
list, he personally writes each of 
those dealers a little note. : 

And his note reads something 
like this: 

The house just wrote and told me 
that you had sent in a nice order hy 
mail. I want you to know that I ap- 
preciate that as much as the house does. 
You know, of course, that it means as 
much to me when you order by mail as 
if you wait for me to come—in fact, 
more—because when you order by mail, 
it shows me that you have built a real 
business on our product. You will find 
it pays you to do this. More and more 
dealers are doing business with our line 
and no other. And then by ordering 
frequently, they get a turn-over which 
means fine annual profits on the invest- 
ment. You are on the right track. We 
want to work closely with you. I'll sce 
you in a couple of months. In the 
meantime, I hope you send in some more 
orders. 

Every now and then one finds a 
dealer who is actually hesitant 
about sending in an order by mail. 
He hates to feel he is “going over 
the salesman’s head.” He side- 
steps, very often, by actually buy- 
ing something “just as good” from 
some other man who happens to 
be calling. The house which ought 
to have had the business by mail 
fails to get it, because the dealer 
does not like to feel that the sales- 
man thinks he has been deprived 
of business. 

“There are few things,” an o'd 
salesman said to me, “which a 
dealer keeps away from doing ard 
one of them is doing something 
which might make a salesman un- 
friendly. It is very seldom that a 
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347,747 


Present Population of Louisville 
as shown by the New Caron 
Directory, just off the press—a 
gain of 12,656 over the same 
date one year ago! 


155,125 


Daily Circulation of The Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Times as 
shown by Post Office Statement 
for the six months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1927, 155,125, a 
gain of 15,689 over the same 
date one year ago! 


130,513 


Sunday Circulation of The 
Courier-Journal as shown by Post 
Office Statement for the six 
months’ period, ending March 31, 
1927, 130,513, a gain of 17,663 


over the same date one year ago! 


Everybody in Louisville reads The Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times, and have for years, but as 
long as Louisville continues to grow like this, 
so will these progressive, aggressive Newspapers. 


| 


The Conrier-Zourna Ona 


Mo 
Ney C4 
Pee 





THE LOUISVILLE TIME 


Louisville’s Biggest and Best Afternoon Newspaper! 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
Represented Nationally by The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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‘THE & NEWS 


New York's Picture N ewspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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HE AVERAGE net paid circulations of 

The News, New York’s Picture News- 
paper, for the six months period ending March 
31, 1927, as reported to the Post Office depart- 
ment were 


DAILY . . 1,145,481 
SUNDAY . 1,433,578 


These averages represent a gain of 62,505 
copies for the Daily News and 189,262 copies 
for the Sunday News during this period—by 
far the largest increase of any New York 
morning or Sunday paper. 


These gains are particularly significant because 
they are practically all newsstand sales. Every 
day in the week more than a million people 
approach a newsstand, have six good morning 
papers to pick from—and choose The News! 
Buy it in preference to five others! Buy it in 
increasing numbers! More people than ever 
before are reading the most widely read news- 
paper in America. More advertisers than ever 
before are using the huge News circulations 
for new business and greater gains! 
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dealer is not more than consider- 
ate toward the salesman of whom 
he buys. He does not want that 
salesman to reproach him by say- 
ing: ‘Why didn’t you save that 
order for me? It would have 
made me some commission!’ Very 
often, to dodge that situation, a 
dealer will actually let himself be 
out of a piece of goods or will 
order something similar from 
somebody else who chances along.” 

All this is done away with, when 
the salesman gets the dealer’s at- 
tention and says to him: “Now, 
I’m not trying to load you up. I 
think you’re going to need more 
of our line before I get back. 
Remember that it means just as 
much to me when you order by 
mail as when you save the order 
for me. In fact, I think it means 
a little more because then the 
house knows that you are friendly 
toward the line and pushing our 
goods. So just do me the favor 
of ordering by mail when you are 
short. And don’t hesitate to wire 
the house collect. A nice order 
from you is always worth the 


price of a telegram”—and so on. 


Another salesman has a special 
list of what you might call “Grade 
A” stores located in smaller towns 
and villages. Although he cannot 
possibly call upon them more than 
twice a year, he sends postcards 
to that list on an average of once 
a month. On each card he puts a 
little reminder about sending the 
order in direct to the house before 
the salesman can get around. — 

Still another salesman carries a 
typewriter with him and every 
evening writes out a few personal 
letters to selected dealers. These 
are all dealers who have not or- 
dered by mail, at least not recently, 
and the salesman has a short let- 
ter which he sends out to such 
dealers. The letter is written on 
the road, on hotel stationery, and 
it reads something like this: 


I have been wondering the last few 
weeks why you have not sent a mail 
order in to the house. Surely, I didn’t 
sell you a six months supply when I 
saw you. By now -you must be ready 
for more. It must have been that I did 
not really sell you on the:line. Or 
maybe you are waiting for me to get 
to you, figuring that I won’t get. credit 
for the order if it s in by mail. As 
a matter of fact, I’m looking forward 
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to seeing you in about six weeks. But 
in the meantime, don’t run short. Just 
send the order in by mail and I'll get 
a nice note from the house, telling me 
about it. 


Along these and many other 
lines, salesmen strive to build up 
repeat orders, follow-up orders, 
mail and telegraphic orders from 
dealers upon whom they are mo- 
mentarily unable to call. It means 
the development of business very 
economically obtained. It means 
multiplying the value of each 
salesman. And, best of all, it 
means that the salesman is actual- 
ly selling the house and the line 
and not himself. 

It means that when the territory 
as a whole is regarded as belong- 
ing to the salesman, that salesman 
becomes really a loyal representa- 
tive, with his heart in his work, 
representing the house to the full- 
est extent and not feeling in his 
own mind that he is in competi- 
tion with it and that his interests 
and the firm’s interests are not 
always the same. This particular 
phase is naturally done away with 
when the salesman is held respon- 
sible for all the volume in his 
territory and given credit for all 
that comes out of it. 


S. S. Reckefus Leaves Phila- 
delphia “Public Ledger” 


Samuel S. Reckefus has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the Philadelphia J/lus- 
trated Sun. Before his appointment to 
this position, he had been associated for 
six years with the New York office of 
the Public Ledger. 

He is succeeded by Irving R. Parsons, 
whose appointment is reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Toy Account for L. H. 


Waldron Agency 

M. Carlton Dank & Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Educational Joy 
Toys, has appointed the New York of- 
fice of the L. H. Waldron Advertising 
Agency to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Juvenile publications, business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


H. C. Daniels with Edward 


F. Thieler 
Harry C. Daniels, who has been with 
the American Lithographic Company 
New York, has joined the sales staff o 
Edward F. Thieler, window display and 
store advertising, also of New York. 
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Cities Enter The New 
Competition by Merle Thorpe 


Who Gets Your New Tax 
Billions ? by W” PHelm,.Jr. 








©The. Not-So-Good Old 

Days « by William Feather 
Aap of Nations Business, Page 46 
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Published at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


[Invaluables.... ) 


| “To the American abroad Nation’s Business 
| isinvaluable, for it reflects opinions on Amer- 
| ican business and keeps us informed of what 
is going on at home’—Watter M. Daniet, | 
\ Président, Daniel, Inc., Havana, Cuba. 2 














The CLEVELAND 
Market’s Share 





OHIO 


of Ohio’s Families 


The 728,958 familiesin ‘‘The 
Cleveland Market” are 50.3 
PE: c. of all the panties living 


the State of Ohio. 


The CLEVELAND 
Market’s Share 





of Ohio’s Wages 


che Gn.20) 943 in wages 
earned ‘The Cleveland 
Market” Pan 80% of all 
those paid in the State of 
Ohio in 1926. 
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Just Because 
It’s Harder 


for your salesmen to cover their smaller 
towns, is the very reason for giving them 
some definite support by advertising 
directly to that field. 


Your smaller town dealer doesn't get 
your maximum help— 


1. Your salesmen don't call so 
frequently. 


. Your advertising doesn't reach 
such a large percentage of buyers 
as in larger cities. 


The small town dealer has a 
“buy it by mail” situation to 
meet. Unless you help him by 
telling the story of your product 
to his prospects, he must fight 
singlehanded. 


You can reach 700,000 such families 
through— 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th St. 
entral 0937 Room 825 





Charter Member of Mail Order Publishers Assn. 











A Personality Forms the Basis for 
This Newspaper Campaign 


Newspaper Advertising Is Used to Broaden the Demand for Alice Foote 
MacDougall Coffee 


AN interesting example of how 
<4 a personality may be featured 
in a campaign is offered by Alice 
Foote MacDougall & Sons, Inc., 
New York coffee merchant. Sev- 
eral months ago, this company 
started a newspaper campaign in 
the East on Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall coffee. The history of 
Mrs. MacDougall, founder of the 
usiness, was not only the keynote 

f the series of advertisements 
but very nearly comprised the 
whole copy structure. The result- 
ing volume of sales has left no 
doubt about the success of the 
campaign. 

Alice Foote MacDougall’s busi- 
ness career is decidedly unusual. 
[wenty years ago she found it 
necessary to earn her own living. 
She had a knowledge of the coffee 
business, $38 in the bank, and two 
small sons to take care of. She 
turned to the selling of coffee, 
with friends as her first customers. 
One person recommended it to an- 
other, until a comfortable business 
was being done through the mails. 
At the close of the war, with the 
assistance of her sons, she opened 
a small shop in the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal at New York, serv- 
ing coffee and simple foods. Fif- 
teen people were served on the 
first day. Within a short time a 
second and larger shop, The Cor- 
tile, was opened. This shop 
served 8,000 people a month with- 
in a year of the time the first one 
was started. There are now four 
shops, each faithfully patterned 
after a typical European scenic 
spot, with an average of 100,000 
patrons a month. Another shop 
will be opened shortly. 

When the decision was made to 
advertise, and the details of the 
campaign discussed, the interest- 
ing facts of Mrs. MacDougall’s 
career and the prestige created by 
her shops and mail-order business 
were not overlooked. Her per- 
sonality dominates the entire 


campaign. The trade-mark of 
MacDougall coffee, which appears 
in every advertisement, is made 
up of a silhouette of Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall, placed above her signa- 
ture. This trade-mark is also fea- 
tured on the package, with the 
added inscription, “The Only 
Woman Coffee Expert,” just be- 
neath it. Much of the copy is 
written in the first person. Her 
earlier struggles as well as later 
accomplishments are told. Inter- 
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HOW THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE COFFEE 
HOUSE IS PUT TO USE 


esting, but relatively unimportant 
incidents are illustrated and de- 
scribed. 

A sketch of an old-fashioned 
desk and chair is used in one ad- 
vertisement, accompanied with the 
following copy which presents it- 
self without the assistance of a 
headline: “My Grandfather’s chair 
and desk was my first real office 
furniture. People see and admire 
the Coffee Houses, but in my 
mind’s eye I still see and love that 
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dark little homely room at 129 
Front Street. A pencil—a pad— 
$38 in the bank—voila!—my equip- 
ment.” The incident of the open- 
ing of the first shop at Grand 
Central Terminal is graphically 
told and illustrated, in addition to 
other similar occurrences. 

Even when the copy does not 
concern the personality of Mrs. 
MacDougall, it is usually written 
in the first person. In this man- 
ner, advice is given on the value 
of serving good coffee as a social 
asset. The whole series of adver- 
tisements reveal the same ener- 
getic, tireless spirit that charac- 
terizes Mrs. MacDougall herself. 
The results of the campaign have 
been all that could be asked for, 
according to W. H. Bamford, 
sales manager. Grocers have 
given their wholehearted support 
to the sale of the coffee without 
special inducements or discounts 
of any kind. 


Three Typothetae Federations 
to Hold Joint Convention 


The joint convention of the third, 
fourth and nineteenth district federations 
of the United Typothetz of America will 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., April 29 
and 30. The theme of the morning ses- 
sion, April 29, will be “Selling Print- 
ing.” rank J. Smith, Rochester, chair- 
man of the marketing committee of the 
United Typothete of America, will talk 
on “What the Selling Printing Course 
Has Accomplished,” and Alexander 
Rogers, Chicago, director of marketing 
of the United Typothetez of America, on 
“What the Sales Clubs Can Do.” . 

At the afternoon session addresses will 

delivered by E. Kendrick of 
H. Kellogg Company, New 
York; S. E. Conybeare, president Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Robert 
Pyle, president, Conard-Pyle Company, 
est Grove, Pa., and Maurice Weyl, 
The Edward Stern Company, Philadel- 
phia. ; 
Members of the convention committee 
oft J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg; 
C. illiam Schneidereith, Baltimore; 
G. Frederick Kalkhoff, New York; John 
Clyde Oswald, New York; S. Clayton 
Wicks, Philadelphia; William A. Meeks, 
Philadelphia, and Arthur Knauer, Atlan- 
tic City. 


Kresge Adds Fifteen Stores 
The S. S. Kresge Company reports 


that since January 1, 1927, it has 
opened fifteen new stores. Of these, 
eight consist of 25c to $1 stores, and 
seven of the Sc and 10c type. This 
makes a total of 382 stores now in 
operation. 
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Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau to 
Expand Advertising 


Increasingly keen competition from 
Western woods and a vast amount of 
lumber substitute advertising have re- 
sulted in the decision by the Arkans:s 
Soft Pine Bureau to invest $100,000 ; 
year, beginning with 1927, in natior 
advertising and trade extension. This 
bureau, which includes nine of t 
State’s leading pine manufacturers, re- 
cently held a meeting at Chicago, wit! 
more than sixty sales representatives 
the bureau mills attending, to further 
advertising plans. 

This enlarged appropriation represen s 
an increase of about 90 per cent over 
that of recent years and includes an i 
crease in advertising in magazines, busi- 
ness papers and in architectural and 
contractor ublications. Plan _ books, 
hand books for architects, moulding ar 
grading rules for dealers, folders, stuffers 
and other material for dealers’ local a: 
vertising, lantern slides, newspaper c' 
service, etc., will supplement this 
advertising. 

Robert i. Brooks, Little Rock, Ar! 
advertising omaey, is directing the ad- 
vertising of the Bureau. 


New Accounts with Charles Z. 
Offin 


The Knowles Mushroom Ventilator 
Company, manufacturer of ventilating 
equipment, and the Cecil Manufacturing 
Company, soda fountain silverware, both 
of New York, have appointed Charles 7 
Offin, New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Packing House Account to 
St. Louis Agency 


The St. Louis Independent Packing 
Company, St. Louis, meat packer, has 
appointed the Chappelow Advertising 
vompany, of that city, to direct its ad 
vertising account. Plans call for the use 
of newspapers. 


Candy Account to Baltimore 
Agency 

The Nelson Dashiell Company, Balti 
more, Md., candy manufacturer, has 
laced its advertising account with th: 
osette-Azrael Agency, also of Baltimor: 
A national campaign on “Cherrynog” i 
being planned. 


Advance-Rumely Earnings 


The Advance-Rumely Company, La 
Porte, Ind., power farming machinery 
for the year ended Dessmier 31, 1926 
reports a net income of $440,369, after 
charges and Federal taxes. This com 
pares with a net income of $540,577 for 
1925, and $435,736 for 1924. 


Agency Moves to Portland 


The Woodman Advertising Agency 
Seattle, has moved to Portland, Oreg. 
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This Dealer 
Broadside Looks Like a 
Wall Calendar 


The Beaver Products Company 
Gets Out a “Merchandising Cal- 
endar” That Is Easy to Look at 
and Easy to Keep Because It 
Is Designed to Hang on the 
Wall 


OF thing apt to be overlooked 
in planning a dealer broadside 
is how the dealer is going to look 
at it when he gets it. He will 
probably not close his store, call 
his people together and make a 
ceremony out of opening the en- 
velope or wrapper. Broadsides 
are usually executed on a heroic 
scale. Handled right, they should 
be laid on a table so the folds can 
be lifted or opened in correct 
sequence. The dealer seldom takes 
the time to do this. The bigger 
and more important the broadside 
appears to be, the longer it takes 
the dealer, apparently, to focus his 
attention upon it. 

A clever and effective solution 
of this difficulty is the way The 
Beaver Products Company has put 
out its merchandising broadside 
for the first half of the current 
year. It comes to the dealer in a 
tube about twenty inches long. 
The broadside is made in the form 
of a wall hanger, or chart, with 
pages suspended from a stick with 
pointed ends, like a miniature flag- 
staff, attached to which is a silk 
cord so the whole affair may be 
hung up on the wall. There are 
ten sheets of varying lengths, the 
top one about twenty-one inches 
long, the lower about thirty-four. 
These sheets may be raised and 
thrown over the top as each sheet 
serves its purpose so as to display 
the sheet next below it. 

When this broadside is first 
taken out of its tube, the first 
thing to attract the dealer’s atten- 
tion is a large sheet of paper that 
looks like a typewritten letter 
magnified several times. As this 
letter explains the broadside, it is 
quoted here in full: 


Mr. Dealer: 


Before hanging this merchandising 
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calendar on the wall, will you quickly 
run through its pages? 

You'll notice that not only are the 
numbers on the calendars large enough 
to be conveniently seen at a distance, 
but the various ways in which Beaver 
is prepared to assist you this year, are 
timely called to your attention. 

In fact, we have never been in a 
better position to co-operate with our 
dealers than this year. Ads appearing 
in an impressive array of national maga- 
zines and other media will stress one 
— at a time; dealer resale aids 
ave been added to and improved upon; 
salesmen are better equipped than ever 
to assist in moving stocks. Beaver's 
desire and ability to serve you along 
these lines automatically come to your 
attention at the right time as you turn 
over each month’s calendar. 

We're prepared to fight hard for busi- 
ness this year. If you feel that’s the 
way it will have to be gone after, lect 
us get together and do it right. 

P. Start the Spring Drive by 
doing a couple of good turns today—two 
will be enough to start the Februar; 
calendar working. 


The company explains that this 
calendar was put out to merchan 
dise “our national publicity and 
our dealer helps for the first half 
of the year. It was sent to dealers 
by express rather than by mail so 
that each one of our customers 
signed a receipt for every calendar 
sent out, and reports from our 
salesmen more than prove that 
this has been one broadside which 
has not been thrown away, but 
rather kept and hung on the wall.” 


W. H. Jenkins, Jr., with 
Critchfield & Company 


Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, have appointed Warne: 
H. pom Jr., manager of their De 
troit office. He has been engaged i: 
advertising work for twenty-one years 
For nine years he was with the former 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Compan 
and, later, was an_officer_and general 
executive of MacManus, Inc., and of 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc. 


Joins O. K. Clutch Compan, 
as Sales Manager 


C. W. Ferguson, formerly advertising 
manager of the Speeder Machinery Co: 
poration, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has_bee: 
appointed sales manager of the O. K 
ogg and Machinery Company, Colur 
bia, Pa. 


Appoints Hamilton-DeLisser 


The Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sunday Inde 
pendent has appointed Hamilton-DeLis- 
ser, Inc., publishers’ representative, as 
its national advertising representative 
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BUSINESS REACHES THE EXECUTIVE— 
THE MERIT OF ITS READING PAGES IN- 
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The Primary Farm Market 
by Counties : 


The black areas comprise the 1198 better-than-average agri- 
cultural counties, determined by correctly rating each of the 
3044 counties in the United States according to farm income, 
farm property value and number of white farm families. 


No arbitrary group of states, nor any single state, but the best 
counties in the entire United States, constitute the Primary 
Farm Market. 


The farm 
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The true location 
of the Primary Farm 
Market is determined 
by facts—not by fancy 


Anyone who will correctly rate every county 
in the United States according to farm income, 
farm property value and number of white farm 
families will construct the same true picture of 
the 1198 most prosperous agricultural counties, 
and will find located there 


69.4% of all farm income 

74.1% of all farm property value 
59.9% of all white farm families 
60% of all important trading centers 


And in these 1198 counties is located 
75.9% of The Farm Journal’s circulation. 


Advertisers who sell to farmers will find it 
most profitable to concentrate their major 
selling effort in the Primary Farm Market— 
through the pages of the publication that has 
the greatest reader-concentration in the 1198 
most prosperous farm counties. And this can 
be done at less cost per page per thousand farm 
circulation in The Farm Journal than in any 
other media. The Farm Journal is first in the 
Primary Farm Market, with the greatest volume 
of R. F. D. circulation—the most reliable gauge 
to real farm circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


ournal 


farm field 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Ads ertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 





BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WOODTONE 
HAVOLINE OIL 

WALLACE SILVER 

THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 

NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
McKESSON & ROBBINS PHARMACEUTICALS 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 

SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 

INDIAN GASOLINE 

BONDED FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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How the Government Is Helping 
Train Retail Salespeople 


the Federal Board for Vocational Education Is Doing Work Which 
Many Manufacturers Will Want to Help Along 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ Inx 
GiNce 1917, an organization of 
‘J the Federal Government has 
been actively co-operating in edu- 
itional work among the more 
than 4,000,000 retail sales people 
of the country. This organization 

; the Federal Board for Voca- 
ional Education. It furnishes 
ighly trained experts who not 
nly assist the vocational boards 
f the various States, but who also 
vork with trade associations in 
raising the standards of retail 
selling. As a_ result, successful 
urses of training are now es- 
iblished in forty-three cities of 
twenty-six States, and seventy- 
iree teachers are employed. 

The conference held at New 
ork, February 7 to 11, between 
pecialists of the Federal Board 
ind members of the National Retail 
Drygoods Association, not only 
emphasizes the importance of 
Federal activity in the retail field, 
but also indicates the value of the 
educational work to the national 
advertiser. As yet, comparatively 
few manufacturers have taken ad- 
vantage of the service, but the 
rapid development and success of 
the work have reached a point 
which promises an invaluable re- 
turn to those manufacturers who 
will co-operate by taking advan- 
tage of the educational principles 
ind methods outlined by the board. 

The other day, in discussing the 
ubject, Miss Isabel Craig Bacon, 
pecialist in charge of retail store 
training for the board, spoke of the 
lack of selling ability on the part 
f the retail clerk. 

“To overcome this fault,” Miss 
Bacon continued, “a few national 
idvertisers have employed lectur- 
ers and demonstrators to work 
with classes of salespeople in the 
large stores. In this work, some 
f the manufacturers have made 
the mistake of considering the 
proposition as a part of their ad- 


vertising plan. Of course, in a 
certain sense, advertising is edu- 
cational; but experience has taught 
us that there is a vast difference 
between the talent and training 
necessary for good advertising 
and for successful teaching. I am 
sure that those manufacturers who 
have been successful in the work 
are the ones who have employed 
trained educational specialists to 
carry on their class work and 
demonstrations for retail sales- 
people. 

“The average retail merchant is 
intimately acquainted with his sell- 
ing problems. He knows all about 
the faults and failings of his sales- 
people, but he does not know how 
to break the habits of thought of 
the salesman, to interest him in 
acquiring information, to inspire 
his ambition, and to stimulate his 
desire for self-training and con- 
tinued improvement. On the other 
hand, the trained teacher may not 
have had any experience whatever 
in retail selling; but when the 
problem is presented to him, he 
knows how to interest young men 
and women in the solution of the 
problem. Primarily, his work is 
not concerned with selling, but 
with the question of how to en- 
courage the acceptance of, and in- 
terest in, those facts concerning 
merchandise and human behavior 
which, when demonstrated, result 
in intelligent selling. Hence, the 
teaching of salespeople is a highly 
developed field of its own.” 

For manufacturers who are in- 
terested, Miss Bacon said that the 
publications of the board offered 
many valuable suggestions for edu- 
cational co-operation, and that the 
increasing demand for retail edu- 
cation appeared to offer manufac- 
turers a timely and unusual oppor- 
tunity. To stress the point, she 
referred to a letter of inquiry on 
her desk. It was a request for 
co-operation from a group of re- 
tailers in a number of small towns 
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in Texas, and carried the informa- 
tion that the organization is in- 
corporated for educational pur- 
poses only. Letters of this kind 
indicate that even the retailers of 
the small towns of the country are 
more and more beginning to real- 
ize the necessity for educational 
work in selling. 

When a letter of this kind is re- 
ceived by Miss Bacon’s office, the 
problem is to place the retailers 
in contact with the vocational spe- 
cialists of their State board. When 
the Vocational Education Act was 
passed in 1917, it automatically 
created boards for vocational train- 
ing in the various States. It also 
provided that the Federal board 
should co-operate with the State 
boards in furnishing vocational 
training. The co-operation is car- 
ried further by interesting trade 
associations and commercial or- 
ganizations, such as chambers of 
commerce, and the work is car- 
ried on largely through the public 
schools. The educational pro- 
grams call for special courses in 
high schools, for day, night and 
part-time classes, and are varied 


enough to provide an opportunity 
for almost any boy, girl or adult 
to learn the principles and practice 
of retail selling. 


LARGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED 


The number of students en- 
rolled in the many classes through- 
out the country will not be known 
for some time. An inquiry of the 
subject is under way, and the first 
returns offer some interesting in- 
dications. ‘ For example, there are 
now enrolled in Boston more than 
1,700 students in the various 
classes in that city, and betwcen 
1,300 and 1,400 in Los Angeles. 
In Dayton, Ohio, there are 212 stu- 
dents enrolled, and the report from 
the school is especially interesting 
because the institution is conducted 
by the vocational department of 
the Dayton Board of Education 
and the State and Federal Boards 
for Vocational Education, with 
the co-operation of the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber furnishes the headquar- 
ters for The Dayton Retail School, 
and maintains offices and a chemi- 
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cal laboratory for the three teach- 
ers it employs. The report states 
that the school is controlled by 
the public school board of Day- 
ton, co-operating with the Chambe- 
of Commerce and the Retail Mer- 
chants Association. The subjects 
covered are: technique of selling, 
merchandise study, store organi 
zation, merchandising, advertising, 
business arithmetic, store English 
and citizenship. The report con- 
tinues : 

“Our courses are all part-tim: 
courses. The store classes an 
continuation classes are on a four- 
hour a week basis, and the high 
school classes are held five pe 
riods of forty-three minutes eacl 
High school, forty weeks; con 
tinuation school, thirty-six weeks.’ 

The report also discloses that 
the voluntary classes are held in 
stores, that the schools are used 
for the high school classes and a 
special building for the continua- 
tion classes. The high school 
course is two years. The con- 
tinuation course is planned for two 
years, but students remain until 
they are eighteen. Most of the 
regular students are between six- 
teen and eighteen, but the ages of 
voluntary students run _ from 
twenty-five to thirty years. In re- 
gard to results the report has this 
to say: 

“People around the city tell us 
they can notice improvement in 
service. Students usually get pro- 
motions. Increased enrolment every 
year. Merchants are pleased with 
high school help, and some employ 
our students exclusively for part- 
time work.” 

So far as the program is con 
cerned, the work at Dayton is 
typical of the educational activi 
ties in many other cities. In Bos- 
ton the high schools and merchants 
have worked together for twelv« 
years to interest pupils and parents 
in the field of retail selling. In 
1924, according to a report by a 
high school investigator, every 
Boston high school had a class in 
salesmanship, and it was the prac 
tice of the stores to take the pu 
pils for practice selling, paying 
them for their work. 

In New Orleans the students of 
the Girls Trade School are making 
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51 Million 
Customers 


HERE are thirty-one million 

Americans who live on farms. 
Twenty million more Americans who 
live in small towns or in the edges of 
cities are farm minded because they 
own and operate farms or rent them 
to others, or because they operate 
rented farms, or work on farms. To 
these fifty-one million people a good 
farm paper is their first choice in 
reading matter. They are somebody's 
customers now. More than five mil- 
lion of these American farmer cus- 
tomers can be reached through the 
advertising pages of Farm Life. Other 
important groups are reached by other 
good farm papers. To sell them all, 
you should tell them all. 





T. W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Lite 


Spencer, Indiana 
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layouts for all of the advertising 
of the D Holmes Company, 
and they are studying the adver- 
tising published by the manufac- 
turers of different goods. In sev- 
eral other cities, the students are 
given the opportunity of actually 
writing advertisements for large 
and high-class stores, and they are 
diligently studying all of the sub- 
jects which are essential to suc- 
cessful distribution. 

To illustrate the co-operation 
which the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education offers to trade 
associations, Miss Bacon referred 
to several documents which repre- 
sent, in a measure, the aid recently 
given the Laundry Owners Na- 
tional Association. At the request 
of the association, the board pre- 
pared suggestions for an educa- 
tional program, based upon the ex- 
perience of the board in outlining 
and promoting similar programs 
for a number of other organiza- 
tions. The recommendations were 
framed after a series of confer- 
ences held with the general man- 
ager of the association, members 
of the executive board, and a rep- 


resentative committee of laundry 


owners. The report of the con- 
ferences states: 

“As a result of its research and 
investigations the Federal board 
believes that an educational pro- 
gram for the benefit of all those 
engaged in the laundry business, 
whether as managers, as_ super- 
visors, as foremen, as routemen, 
or as operatives, is both desirable 
and feasible.” 

This report, which includes a 
suggested program, is accompanied 
by “A Manual for Conference 
Leaders” and a treatise on “Voca- 
tional Education for Those En- 
gaged in the Laundry Industry.” 
The manual sets forth in the sim- 
plest manner possible the prin- 
ciples of teaching as applied to the 
industry. It not only proves that 
the people in every branch of the 
industry can be taught the way to 
better methods, but it shows, in a 
most interesting manner, how such 
a result can be brought about. 
The treatise includes conference 
topics for laundry managers on 
increasing sales. 


The basic information it pre- 
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sents, as the introduction points 
out, was contributed by a com- 
mittee from the Laundry Owners 
National Association, all of which 
later read and approved the text 
as submitted. This means that the 
laundry owners laid their prob 
lems before the trained vocational! 
specialists of the board, and that 
the specialists, in return, analyzed 
the problems and fitted an educa 
tional program to the needs of thi 
association that promises a solu 
tion. Some idea of the value o! 
the treatise will be given by the 
topics explained and _ covered 
which are as follows: 

Fundamentals in increasing sales 
how satisfied patrons increase sales 
satisfying patrons with a laundry ser 
vice, satisfying patrons with the collec 
tion service, satisfying patrons with 
the delivery service, satis ying patrons 
with the telephone service, satisfying 
patrons with the call service, satisfying 
patrons with the general office service, 
satisfactory adjustments as an aid t 
increasing sales, salesmanship as an aid 
to increasing sales, teamwork in in 
creasing sales, training help as an aid 
to increasing sales, how routemen in 
crease sales, how the supervisor in 
creases sales, how the manager helps 
increase sales, getting new business, 
special ways of increasing sales, in 
creasing sales through publicity, keep 
ing up to date necessary for increas 
ing sales, managerial ability determines 
volume of sales. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
give more than a mere outline of 
the work conducted by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in 
a brief article. However, even a 
casual investigation of the subject 
discloses two facts of interest to 
manufacturers. In the first place, 
the work of the board and its 
co-operating agencies is breaking 
down resistance to the results of 
advertising due to selling igno- 
rance, and the good results are 
rapidly increasing. The second 
fact suggests the need of co-opera 
tion on the part of manufacturers. 
There is no doubt that the man- 
ufacturers of the country can 
greatly assist in the work of edu- 
cating retail salespeople by em- 
ploying teachers to present their 
merchandise to retail classes, by 
encouraging trade associations to 
take up the work, and by instruct- 
ing their salesmen to carry the 
invaluable message of vocational 
training to the retailer. 
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A newspaper’s obligation to 
its advertisers is to present 
the advertiser’s message to 
the Buyer. 


The Brooklyn Daily Times 
delivers 80% of its circula- 
tion directly into the home 
by its own carriers. 


Largest net paid circulation 
of any Brooklyn newspaper. 


Largest lineage gain of any 
Brooklyn newspaper for 1926. 








Present Net Paid 
Member A. B. C. 92,333 




















Droohlun Daily Cimes 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON 
Representatives 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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eople do want aBR 














You can win Mirror re: 


J. Mora Boyle, Advertising Director, §§ Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
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aBRIGHT newspaper 
















‘ readers as swiftly as WE 


Western Office, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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Farm Paper Duplication 


Do you know you can buy 173,838 more 
net, unduplicated circulation thru 39 state 
and sectional farm papers, at $4.84 lower 
line rate than thru the 6 largest nationals. 


Do you realize that there is over 2,000,000 
obvious duplication in the 6,708,717 circu- 
lation of the 6 largest nationals? 


And that there is 173,000 obvious duplication 
in the 4,960,852 circulation of 39 state and 
sectional farm papers? 


Send for convincing proof. 


Figured on the basis of total farm paper circulation to total number of 
farms per state, everything over 100% is either duplication or not on 


farms. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit New York Kansas City 
General Motors Bldg. 58 West 40th St. Waldheim Bldg. 


Atlanta Chicago San Francisco- 
22 Marietta St. 307 No. Michigan Ave. Monadnock Bldg. 
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Campaign Features Montreal as 


“Abroad” 


tiow Travel to Montreal Has Been Stimulated by Adding “Old World” 
Appeal to Description of Winter Sports 


By Bertrand T. Fay 


\s interesting chapter is being 
<\ written in the record of co- 
‘erative advertising for stimulat- 
g travel to a city and for featur- 
g a community as a desirable 


ynventions. 


for the winter sports with which 
they are more or less familiar in 
their own home towns. The rather 
poor response to the appeal for- 
merly. made in Montreal advertis- 
ing to visit the city for its winter 
sports led to 





0 
it 
II 
vacation resort and a place to hold 
. 
Pe 


srhaps the sub- 
ject of greatest 
interest about 
this campaign 
is the change 
which has been 
made in the ad- 
vertising appeal 
and the very 
. gratifying in- 
crease in returns 
resulting there- 
from. This point 
will be of chief 
interest to other 
communities de- 
sirous of step- 
ping up results 
irom their ad- 
vertising. 

For several 
years a_ fund 
was raised in 
Montreal for 
the purpose of advertising the 
winter sports of the city. The re- 
sults from that advertising were 
not particularly gratifying. While 
the popularity of winter sports has 
grown, they haye a somewhat 
limited appeal. 

Montreal enjoys patronage from 
ill over the United States in the 
winter time as well as in the sum- 
mer, the greater volume of its 
business being drawn from the 
Eastern section of the country. 
However, cities located within sev- 
ral hundred miles to the south 
1£ Montreal have almost as much 
vinter as the Canadian city. To 
many of the inhabitants of these 
cities, an invitation to visit the 
South for golf and surf bathing is 
nore of a novelty than to go North 





THE WINTER SPORT APPEAL HAS BEEN DIS- 
CARDED IN FAVOR OF THIS TYPE OF COPY 


the conclusion, 
therefore, that 
while there is a 
constantly grow- 
ing number of 
winter sport en- 
thusiasts, there 
are hardly 
enough people 
who can afford 
to take a winter 
vacation to war- 
rant a continu- 
ance of the ad- 
vertising on that 
basis alone. Ac- 
cordingly, the 
campaign was 
changed to com- 
bine with the 
“winter sports” 
appeal another 
appeal which 
was based on 
the following condition in Montreal : 

Montreal, with its one million 
inhabitants, is the fifth largest city 
in the British Empire, the fifth 
largest on the North American 
continent. Its British and French, 
with an alloy of other races, have 
produced a population unique in 
its distinctiveness. The result is 
a background of old-country 
flavor that is rare in the new 
world. Although Canada is con- 
tiguous to the United States, the 
city of Montreal might well be 
thousands of miles away, so dis- 
tinctly different is its atmosphere. 
Its institutions, its customs, its 
historical heritage, its quaint 
French quarter, its unique combi- 
nation of what is part Paris and 
part London, all go to present a 
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strong attraction to visitors from 
the States. 

This appeal of Old-World charm 
was combined in the advertising 
with the appeal of winter sports. 
A campaign embodying both ap- 
peals has been run for two winter 
seasons and has produced astonish- 
ing results. People who are not 
interested in winter sports are at- 
tracted by the Old-World appeal of 
the city. Others who seek winter 
sports find them in great variety 
at Montreal. During the year 
1926, tourists from the United 
States spent $57,939,260 in the 
Province of Quebec alone. A total 
of 305,255 automobiles entered the 
Province from the United States 
during the season. These figures 
show a 10 per cent increase in 
both visitors and expenditures 
over the preceding summer. 

Newspapers in twelve or more 
of the largest Eastern cities are 
used; five in New York, four in 
Boston, two in Philadelphia, and 
one each in Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Albany and Troy. Advertisements 
are two columns by six inches. 
Class and fashion magazines are 
also used. 

The copy features the slogan, 
“Montreal—Abroad without cross- 
ing the seas,” which is very promi- 
nently displayed in almost every 
advertisement. Illustrations depict 
points of interest, such as “Bonse- 
cours, ‘The Sailors’ Church,’” 
“Notre Dame Church,” and scenes 
of hockey games, tobogganning, 
skiing, with the line, “Winter 
Sports, December to March.” 

The advertising is conducted by 
the Montreal Tourist and Conven- 
tion Bureau, Inc., which includes 
in its membership the leading 
hotels and merchants of Montreal. 
Many conventions have been 
brought to the city as a result of 
the campaign. 

During the summer, the Mon- 
treal Tourist and Convention 


Bureau joins its advertising fund 
with that raised by the Adirondack 
Resorts Association and a joint 
Adirondack-Montreal campaign is 
conducted. There is an enormous 
amount of tourist travel to and 
from Montreal via the Adiron- 
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dacks, so the two places are r 
garded as one resort region a 
are so advertised. During t' 
winter, however, the Adironda 
association does no advertising, 
the Montreal bureau carries «n 
alone. 


ora a’ 





Nurses Can’t Be Trained b 
Correspondence 


Tue American Journat oF Nursin 
RocHESTER Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It seems to me nothing can be add-l 
to the aries | in your issue of Ap ril 7 iy 
Dr. H. S. Canes entitled: “A Fran 
Upon the Public.” It is very convincin«. 

e feel sorry always for the youn: 
women, usually rather ignorant count: y 
girls, who are led to s eppeee that a cx 
respondence course will adequately pi: 
pare them for nursing and who find later 
that they are not prepared to meet seri- 
ous situations, that they cannot legally 
call themselves “trained nurses,” an 
that they have no standing as nurses 
—— they find this out too late. 

3 they have already paid a good sum 
ae the instruction, they do not feel like 
taking a three years’ course in a legiti- 
mate nursing school. 

Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL OF NuRSING, 

Katuarine DeWirrt, 
Managing Editor. 





To Direct Campaign on Ven- 
tilators 


The Western Blower Company, manu 
facturer of ventilators for homes an 
apartments has appointed Tom Jones 
Parry, Seattle advertising agency, to di- 
rect an advertising campaign. News 
papers, magazines and direct mail will 
be used 


W. M. Smith Advanced by 
Federal Motor Truck 


W. M. Smith has been appointed 
sales meneaet of the branch division of 
the Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit. He has been with the sales 
department of the Federal company for 
three years. 








Sheaffer Pen Reports Sales 


For the fiscal year ended February 28 
1927, the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Fort Madison, Iowa, reports sales of 
$6,117,675, against $4,665,450 for the 
previous year. Sales of this company in 
1913 amounted to $100,963 and since 
that year the average increase in sales 
a year has been 38 per cent. 


Walnut Association Appoints 
The Buchen Company 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, has appointed The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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Get the Picture 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will 
help all dealers and salesmen to get 
your viewpoint. Expert service will 
put the right picture into the head of 
every man who handles your product. 


For this purpose, we offer the services 
of a highly skilled staff, thoroughly 
trained by ten years of experience in 
preparing special picture material for 
sales promotion and educational work. 
Every picture we have ever produced 
has helped accomplish the buyer’s 
purpose. Over 150,000 meetings have 
been held successfully with our Sales 
Managers’ service and our field co- 
operation throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 
Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, 51 East 42nd Street—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 


Los Angeles, 1956 South Vermont Ave.—Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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'1ND.| OHIO 


ACH month, Successful Farming’s Rural 
Schools Bulletin goes to 50,000 instructors 
interested in teaching agriculture. There is 

no charge—no obligation to secure subscriptions 
—it is purely a contribution to better agriculture. 


During April, the March Rural Schools Bulletin 
is used. From home, the school children bring 
the March copies of Successful Farming that have 
been saved for the purpose—and thus, the active 
life of each issue, of each advertisement, is 
greatly extended. 


In turn, the April Rural Schools Bulletin and 
April Successful Farming are used during the 
month of May. 


SUCCESSF 


‘‘The Backbone of Most Successful A@g Can 
E. T. Meredith, P 
Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Goes to School 


O a million farm school boys and girls, 
Successful Farming is a text book. 


To 50,000 school teachers, Successful Farming has 
become a permanent part of the rural educational 
program. 

This role of helping to educate America’s farm 
children is due mainly to Successful Farming’s 
practical and instructive editorial content—the type 
of articles that make it the favorite in more than a 
million progressive and prosperous farm homes. 


The remarkable interest of the teachers and school 
authorities throughout the country in Successful 
Farming as a text book made necessary the publish- 
ing of the Rural Schools Bulletin. For nearly ten 
years it has served as an educational manual 
through which farm children in hundreds of class 
rooms are directed to the study of the contents of 
each month’s Successful Farming. 


To advertisers, all this is important 


For in addition to the fact that it covers the first of 
all primary farm markets—the “Heart States”— 
Successful Farming is a powerful influence on the 
minds of tomorrow’s most vigorous buyers of ad- 
vertised commodities. 


It furnishes advertisers the opportunity to do a 
thorough job of selling the basic farm market and, 
at the same time, to mould the buying habits of the 
generation that will take charge tomorrow. 


FARMING 


gs Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 
Des Moines, Iowa 


- LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Leads in Loca advertising gains! 
Leads in NATIONAL advertising gains! 
Leads in Torat DispPLay advertising gains! 


Leads in grand Tora LINEAGE gains! 


the (FOURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 


900 Mallers Bldg., Chicago 2 West 45th St., New York 
401 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 














1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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| is easy enough to make in- 

estigations and to get data on 
alniost any conceivable advertising 
problem which can be solved by 
facts. It is not so easy, however, 
to get unprejudiced data, data that 
are not colored by the advertiser’s 
desire to get certain. conclusions 
whether those are the correct con- 
clusions or not. 

Obviously, getting unprejudiced 
data is of the utmost importance. 
Equally obviously, research results 
that are not based on unprejudiced 
data are damaging rather than help- 
ful. It is important, therefore, 
that the advertiser know methods 
of getting unprejudiced data and it 
is of some of these methods that 

Iam going to speak in this article. 
| In investigation work, the frame- 
work and structure of the study is, 
of course, the questionnaire. The 
questions must so formulated 
that the answers will bring forth 
the true facts so that the con- 
clusions drawn may serve as a 
basis for making decisions. Un- 
fortunately, the truthfulness of the 
responses often depends upon how 
the questions are asked. Questions 
so worded that they influence the 
answers are “loaded” questions. 
“Loading” the questions will enable 
a biased investigator to get almost 
any kind of response he desires. 

One can, for example, prove that 
people drink lemonade for break- 
fast. Let the investigator go out 
and ask a hundred women, “Do you 
drink lemonade for breakfast?” 
Ninety of the women will probably 
slam the door in the investigator’s 
vithout replying, and ten may 
him a fool and answer, “Yes.” 
hus a tabulation of the results 
will read, “Ninety did not answer 
n said ‘lemonade,’” making 
fect advertising case for a 
xrowers’ association. 

Musico, studying the influence 




























How to Get Unprejudiced Market 
Data 


Mc:hods of Research and Investigation That Arrive at the True Facts 
of Marketing Problems 


By Richard B. Franken 


Department of Advertising & Marketing, New York University 


of the form of question, found that 
in legal proceedings the wording 
of questions materially affected the 
person who is asked to answer 
them. Munsterberg, Stern, Whip- 
ple and others have found that the 
validity of the answers depends, 
among other things, upon sex, age, 
time interval, social status and in- 
telligence. After years of experi- 
mental research they conclude: 
“The reports of men have been 
more accurate than those of wom- 
en”; “Women are less resistant to 
suggestive questions than men; 
and “The reports of children are 
inferior in every way.” 

Constructing the questionnaire is 
an art, just as is the technique of 
cross-examination. It requires ex- 
perience and experimentation. The 
aim to strive for in constructing 
questionnaires is the maximum of 
reliable information with a mini- 
mum number of questions. 


A QUESTION THAT SUGGESTS THE 
ANSWER 


In a Gorton-Pew Fisheries inves- 
tigation one question read: “How 
did the fish cakes taste to you?” 
This might easily have read, “Did 
you like the fish cakes?” thereby 
suggesting the answer. 

In-a Liberty Mutual Insurance 
investigation one question read: 
“Have you been informed that 
mutual companies pay cash divi- 
dends?” This at first read: “Do 
you know that mutual companies 
pay cash dividends?” The men 
questioned were willing to admit 
that they had not been informed 
but they were unwilling to state 
that they did not know. 

Questions that pertain to the 
mental or physical defects of a 
person, his personal habits, his 
finances, his religious affiliations, 
etc., are likely to bring biased 
answers. Getting at the truth in 
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such instances must be done in- 
directly. 

The reliability of the results of 
an investigation often depends upon 
to whom the answers are to be 
addressed. For example, a return 
postcard questionnaire addressed 
to a given newspaper was found 
to induce a higher percentage of 
returns favoring that newspaper 
than a similar questionnaire ad- 
dressed to an independent organi- 
zation. 


“INTERNAL INVESTIGATIONS” 


Often so-called “internal inves- 

tigations” are practiced and tests 
made or votes taken by advertising 
agencies or other large organiza- 
tions. A comparison of the re- 
sults of a newspaper-reading habit 
investigation conducted by Prof. 
George Burton Hotchkiss reveals 
the fact that the results of such 
“internal investigations” are not a 
reliable index of the existing con- 
ditions or preferences. In speak- 
ing of the tests conducted with 
three large agencies as compared 
with ten groups of general adver- 
tising executives, each group com- 
posed of 100 men, Prof. Hotchkiss 
says: 
“Tt will be observed that not one 
of these blocks correlates closely 
with the results secured from the 
large group of advertising men or 
even from the group of 200 agency 
executives. The reason no doubt 
is that in almost any office, the 
habits of some members of the 
organization— with respect to 
newspapers or with respect to 
commodities—tend to communicate 
themselves to others. Any news- 
paper or commodity is, therefore, 
likely to acquire in an organiza- 
tion, a following out of proportion 
to its following in the community 
as a whole.” 

This fact reveals the possible 
danger of what might be called, 
“internal investigation.” Often- 
times, investigations into the habits 
and preferences of members of an 
organization yield results that are 
not safely to be taken as an index 
of the results that would be secured 
from an investigation of wider 


scope. The difficulty is that the 
sampling—regardless of its size— 
is not representative. 


The danger 
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is similar to that of relying for 
information upon the habits or 
preferences of one’s friends and 
associates, who likewise do not 
a a representative s.m- 


* fae example of the fal!acy 
of internal investigations foll. ws. 
One of the largest baking com- 
panies in this country used to set 
sample baskets filled with various 
kinds of crackers it proposed to 
manufacture on tables in the 
stenographer’s room, with instruc- 
tions to the girls to help them- 
selves. The company then noted 
which variety of crackers is- 
appeared first. One of the faults 
that would negate the value of 
this investigation is that perhaps a 
girl who had had very little lunch 
and who liked a certain kind of 
cracker would eat all the available 
supply of this cracker, thus making 
it disappear first. Another fault 
is that the audience is a selected 
one whose judgment is not random 
or representative. The price factor 
is another factor to consider. 

One of the most essential factors 
in making advertising effective is, 
of course, proper retail distribution. 
Advertising can help get the goods 
on and off the dealer’s shelf, but 
the advertiser cannot expect the 
average consumer to try a dozen 
places to secure any specific article 
or brand of goods when a sub- 
stitute will answer the purpose. 

The sales manager and advertis- 
ing manager of a_ well-known 
national concern which I shall call 
Smith & Jones were passing the 
buck to each other as to the sale 
of a certain type of grippe and 
cold tablets which they were mar- 
keting. The sales manager claimed 
that the advertising was no good, 
whereas the advertising manager 
claimed that the sales manager did 
not have proper retail distribution. 
This concern had been using aclver- 
tising, in New York City, etc, 
spending about $5,000 a month. 
(Incidentally, there are  com- 
paratively more cold and grippe 
tablets sold in New York than in 
any other city in the country.) To 
ascertain whether or not the re 
tailer carried the cold and gripp 
tablets in stock, a market investiga- 
tor was employed. He in turn had 
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“Columbus bus Dispatch 
FIRST 


—in amount of local news, telegraph news, 
cable news 


—in sports news, society news, women’s news, 
radio news 


—in number of entertaining and informative 
features 


—in sane, sound, unbiased editorials 
—in inimitable cartoons 


—in fiction, in children’s stories, in comics, 
in illustrations 


—in paid advertising 


—in all the extraordinary services a great 
newspaper gives its readers 


—in everything that makes a newspaper 
great, interest for the reader, pulling power 
for the advertiser 


it is today, even more than ever, dominant 


in circulation 


The Average Net Paid Daily Circulation for the 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1927—Being 


113.678 


FIRSTIN CITY FIRST IN SUBURBAN FIRST IN COUNTRY 
CIRCULATION CIRCULATION CIRCULATION 


*60,216 *28,937 *24,525 


e 











‘Territory included as city ‘Al! that is within an average *All circulation other 

reoresents news stands, radius of thirty-five miles and than city or suburban 

street sales and all that includes the counties of Dela- —delivered b ats 
within city car- ware, Union, Madison, vered by agents, 


riers’ delivery. Fayette, Pickaway, Knox, dealers or by mail. 
Fairfield, Perry, Lick. 
ing and Morrow. 


_JttIos GREATEST HOME DAILY 
il sdieeeeneneenenenetiaticeieeeianeiaimeeeeticinepeeeeeneenetene 
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about $200 worth of new quarters 
given to him. He then took a 
group of New York University 
students, directing each one to work 
in a certain district with instruc- 
tions to ask for the Smith & Jones 
cold and grippe tablets and place 
a quarter on the druggist’s counter. 
The student entered the drug store, 
laid down his quarter and merely 
said that he wanted a box of Smith 
& Jones cold and grippe tablets. 
In the course of this study, about 
540 druggists were visited. The 
results of the study showed that 
88 per cent of the druggists did 
not carry Smith & Jones tablets 
and only 10 per cent of those who 
did not carry Smith & Jones tablets 
did not try to substitute with an- 
other brand. A total of seventy- 
eight different brands were 
substituted. 


SOME OF THE REPLIES 


Some of the replies of the drug- 
gists were as follows: “We never 
carried that.” “You are the first 
person that asked for them in 
months.” “We never have those 
tablets in stock, but I can give you 


something just as good, if not bet- 
ter.” “I am sorry, but I haven't 
those, but these are just as good.” 
“These are the best in the market.” 
“Smith & Jones are wholesale 


druggists—what do they know 
about cold and grippe tablets?” 
“We haven’t any Smith & Jones 
tablets, we have the Brown & 
White.” “These are very good.” “I 
take them myself.” “They are all 
the same,” etc., etc. “They are all 
pretty much alike.” 

The sales value of a good 
package increases with age and 
with increased sales its value mul- 
tiplies until its only rival, as an 
asset to its owners, is the trade- 
mark it bears. Fortunately, the 
selection of packages is no longer 
the hit-and-miss proposition it used 
to be. Sales managers and adver- 
tising men are appreciating more 
and more that the way goods are 
packed means much in the way 
they are received by the wholesaler 
and retailer as well as the con- 
sumer. 

The experience of the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company is typical 
of others such as The United Drug 
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Company, the Gorton-Pew Fish- 
eries Company, the Wheatsworth 
Biscuit Company, and is, therefore, 
described briefly to’ distinguish he- 
tween the scientific and unscienti ‘ic 
methods of package selection. 

This company, when confront 
with the problem of selecting t! 
“best” macaroni package fro: 
among twenty-three propos: 
packages, submitted them to 
series of tests for “gene: 
appropriateness,” “atmosphere,” 
“color schemes” and “design.’ 
Trained investigators were sta- 
tioned in grocery stores, widely 
scattered throughout the city and 
vicinity, that cater to the Beech- 
Nut trade. The people with whom 
the tests were conducted belonged 
to the general class of buyers who 
would be interested in products of _ 
the Beech-Nut quality. These 
people were actually engaged in 
various kinds of occupations and 
were representative of the general 
consumer of macaroni. 

When a customer entered the 
store, the clerk or proprietor, after 
making his sale, would introduce 
the investigator to his customer as 
a representative of the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company. The investiga- 
tor would then explain the nature 
of the commodity and point out 
that the package should suggest, 
for its various characteristics, that 
atmosphere which should properly 
be associated with such a com- 
modity as macaroni. She would 
then continue : 

“The Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany is going to market a brand 
of macaroni and is trying to pack 
it in the kind of carton that you 
prefer. We want to please our 
customers and have, therefore, 
asked our customers to tell the 
kind of a carton they prefer. I 
have a number of proposed 
macaroni cartons with me and I 
would like you to look at them 
and tell me which one you like 
best ; that is, the one that you think 
most appropriate for such a com- 
modity as Beech-Nut Macaroni.” 

The customer would then be 
shown the cartons. After she had 
selected the one she liked best she 
was asked to select the one she 
liked next best, and so on until 
she had picked up each carton in 
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National Coverage 
Local Influence. 





Farm Trade in 
Prairie Farmer Territory 


Eliminate Chicago and suburbs and you have the 
Prairie Farmer territory in which farm trade and 





farm paper circulation predominate: 


Prairie Farmer covers 49 counties having 
no towns of 2,500 population. 


Prairie Farmer covers 126 counties pre- 
dominantly rural in population. 

Prairie Farmer covers 162 counties that 
are unsurpassed in farm production. 


Prairie Farmer covers the territory with- 
out duplication and at low cost. 


Prairie Farmer gives out- 
standing reader interest and 
dealer influence. 


New Home of Prairie Farmer 


Advertisers and agency men are 
invited to call and inspect our 
own new building at 1230 West 
Washington Boulevard. . . . 


More than 200,000 
Circulation Weekly. 


1230 W. Washington Boulevard 


»+> PRAIRIE FARMER -Cticeso 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


Standard pis Unit 
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1615 TOWNS IN IOWA 


1535 Towns under 2,500 
$$ * 2,500— 5,000 
16 5,000— 10,000 
*  10,000— 25,000 
* — 25,000— 50,000 
* — §0,000—100,000 
1 “ over 100,000 


Des Moines with 141,441 is the only 
Iowa Town over 100,000 population. plana 
(1925 State Official Census) In a 
tome! 


Rural Trade Dominates in all 
98% of lowa’s Towns —_ 


In other words, lowa is a Big Farm siren 
conce! 


Family with a keen desire for the best ani 
of everything for the farm and home, dulge 
with the biggest “Farm Pocket Book” to the 


in the world. her ck 
of the 


Farm folks give Wallaces’ Farmer credit . — 
» 


for much of the development of Iowa's aed. 
agricultural resources—they recognize it be abl 
as an authority on their major problems. about 
They profit by its teachings of “Good ee 
Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,’ — 
which has been the motto of Wallaces’ whom 
Farmer for over thirty-two years. mately 

suincie 

sults 1 
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FARME metho 
of sel 
Des CES FARM lows stead 


the pt 
lowa Member Standard Farm Paper Unit —_ 
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order of her preference. 
“Now” continued the investigator, 
“vou have probably noticed that 
cartons are of different de- 
ens. Won't you please be good 
ough to tell me which design 
: like best? Pay no attention 
color. Just select the design 
1 like best.” 
\fter the customer had selected 
the design she liked best she was 
‘ed to select the one she liked 
t best and so on until she had 
inged the boxes in order of 
preference for design. A third 
was then made, the lady being 
sked to do the same thing over 
in, giving her attention this 
e to color only. 
in the whole, a good investiga- 
r will find it a great deal easier 
» get the customers to give their 
idgment than this lengthy ex- 
lanation would lead one to believe. 
advertising parlance the cus- 
ier must be sold on an idea. 
Sometimes a small package of 
candy or other novelty may be 
given to the customers who par- 
take in the test. This may help to 
strengthen the good-will of the 


concern for which the test is being 


made. If such procedure is in- 
dulged in, the gift should be given 
to the customer after she has made 
her choice; otherwise the reliability 
of the results may be influenced by 
a change of attitude or interest in 
the test on the part of the cus- 
tomer. A good investigator will 
be able to secure, on the average, 
about fifteen or twenty judgments 
an hour, or about 150 a day. Five 
hundred judgments, if they are 
representative of the group to 
whom the commodity will ulti- 
mately be sold, will usually be 
sufficiently large to make the re- 
sults reliable. 

The difference between the usual 
method and the scientific method 
ot selecting packages is that in- 
stead of making a selection for 
the public of choosing a carton 
which pleases you, you are allow- 
ing consumers to choose the kind 
of a carton they prefer. Making 
use of conclusions, based on the 
judgment of large numbers, is the 
scientific way; making use of con- 
clusions based on __ individual 
opinions, is the unscientific method. 
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Before the United Drug Com- 
pany manufactured its talcum 
powder, Jonteel, it placed seven 
nondescript packages of talcum 
powder on the counter of its retail 
stores. It then had clerks ask their 
customers to smell the powder and 
state which odor they liked best. 

In the beginning, the company 
did not even know why their cus- 
tomers bought the kind of talcum 
powder they were buying, so it had 
retail clerks ask about 10,000 cus- 
tomers, “Why do you buy the kind 
of talcum powder you are now buy- 
ing?” The majority answered, 
“Because I like the odor.” 


HUNTING FOR AN ODOR 


The United Drug Company then 
decided to try various kinds of 
odors that were made in its own 
laboratories. The customers who 
were asked to smell the early talcs 
told the retail clerks that they 
smelled like insect powder. How- 
ever, the failure of the early at- 
tempts did not discourage the com- 
pany. Its chemists continued to 
experiment until they finally hit 
upon an odor that customers said 
they liked. Next, the company 
looked up in its own records the 
sales of competitors and deter- 
mined which were the best sellers. 
It had clerks in various sections of 
the country set seven nondescript 
packages, lettered from A to F, 
containing talc and each fitted with 
a powder puff, on the counter of 
their stores. Five of the seven 
packages contained samples of the 
talc which the sales records showed 
to be the best sellers on the mar- 
ket. The other two packages con- 
taitied samples of the talc made by 
the United Drug Company. 

After 10,000 customers had 
smelled the odors and stated their 
preference, the results were tabu- 
lated. These results showed that 
one of the two odors compounded 
in the laboratories of the United 
Drug Company was tied for first 
place with the best seller on the 
market. Eliminating five of the 
seven powders, the company had its 
clerk continue to make preference 
tests until it was found that each 
of the two powders, its own and 
the best seller, consistently received 
about half of the votes. This fact, 
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together with sales records, told 
the United Drug Company that it 
had a product which, so far as 
consumer preference was con- 
cerned, was equal to the best seller 
on the market. 

The secret of the United Drug 
Company’s success is that it not 


only applied scientific methods in - 


the manufacture of talc, but it also 
applied practical principals in 
marketing the product. The United 
Drug Company made use of two 
laboratories; first, the chemical 
laboratory in which it experimented 
with and mixed the chemical 
compounds according to its theor- 
ies of what would prove to be a 
good selling product; and second, 
it used the business laboratory to 
find out whether its theories of 
compounds would live up to ex- 
pectations in sales. When it found 
that its theories did live up to its 
expectations, the company went one 
step further, namely, it went from 
the known best seller on _ the 
market to the unknown, its own 
product. Comparisons of the two 
showed that the company’s product 
was as good as the best seller on 
the market. Scientific methods of 
testing were used throughout; the 
market value of the product as 
well as the product itself was 
tested. 

Lee H. Bristol, advertising 
manager of the Bristol-Myers 
Company, producer of Ipana tooth- 
paste, at a recent convention of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers said: “We believe in tests 
on all phases of our advertising 
whenever a test can be applied. 
Recently we completed a test on 
some window display material we 
were preparing. The high lights 
of that test may interest you. 

“First, we selected three different 
cities of moderate size, but each 
one of a different character. One 
was distinctly suburban in_ its 
character, another was less domi- 
nated by the big city influence, and 
the third was remote and distinctly 
a small out-of-town city. We 
selected one drug store in each of 
the towns but in no case did we 
take the leading centrally located 
store. Rather we selected more of 
the neighborhood type of store. In 
these stores we tested three dis- 
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tinct types of window displays. 
Window display ‘A’ tied in quite 
closely with the slant of our ad- 
vertising copy. Window display 
‘B’ carried fear copy. Window 
display ‘C’ was whimsical and 
unique in its character. 

“The method of conducting ovr 
test was as follows: 

“For one week we ran window 
display ‘A’ in a store. Then we 
left it out for a week. The third 
week we replaced it with displ) 
‘B’ and the fourth week that dis- 
play was taken out. The fifth 
week we displayed window display, 
‘C’ All this time we prepared 
for some essential collatera! 
statistics as well. First we asce 
tained as closely as possible t! 
average weekly sales of Ipana fo: 
a period of several months preced 
ing the test. During each test we 
placed a man in front of the store 
from morning until night with a 
counting machine, clicking thi 
number of passersby—the numbe: 
who stopped to look at the display) 
and the number who went into the 
store after stopping to look. 

“The results in percentages were 
quite surprising in size and volume 
as indicated. Dispiay ‘A’ averaged 
394 per cent sales increase in the 
three cities where it was tested. 
That was the display which was 
tuned in with the magazine copy 
slant. The other two showed 249 
per cent and 205 per cent increase 
in sales respectively.” 

Every time an advertiser plans 
an advertising campaign he faces 
a flood of questions to which he 
would like to have accurate 
answers. Undoubtedly experience 
is one of the best teachers, and 
wise indeed is he who is able to 
profit by the experience of others. 
But experience is one thing and 
accurate measurement another. Be- 
cause a thing is good is no reason 
to believe that something else 
might not be better. For example, 
the elements in advertisements pos 
sess varying degrees of goodness. 
A measurement of their relative 
value would enable an advertiser 
to determine which ones to discar« 
and which ones to use beforehand. 

Scott, Starch, and Kitson sought 
to discover with scientific accuracy 
the most effective way to do a 
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THE TRADE THAT COUNTS 


Wisconsin is a rural state—52.7 percent of the 
total state population being so classed. 


Wisconsin has but one city of more than 75,000. 


Scattered over the state are scores of small cities 
and villages, each the center of a rich farming com- 
munity. 


In these centers the merchants report their trade 
to be 50 to 95 percent rural. 


This statewide rural trade rests on an annual farm 


production of more than $400,000,000. 
The Wisconsin rural trade is THE trade. 


There is just one direct way to reach this trade 
and that is by advertising in the publications which 
farm folks read and believe in. 


In Wisconsin this means 


T** WISCONSIN 
AgricoLrorist 


Racine, Wis. 
(Owned, edited and published in Wisconsin) 


Wisconsin Member Standard Farm Paper Unit. 


Standard ;:i- Unit 
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In Dixie— 
THE TOWN’S TRADE IS RURAL TRADE 


REASON 1 
Population of the 13 Southern States 29,551,867* 
Rural Population (including towns up to 2,500) 22,044,806 
PER CENT RURAL—74.6 


REASON 2 


Number Villages and Cities in the 13 Southern States............ 43,526* 
Number having from 3,000 to 5,000 population 
5,000 to 10,000 
“ 10,000 to 25,000 
* 25,000 to 50,000 
“ 50,000 to 100,000 - 
more than 100,000 °* “ 12 1,044 


NUMBER HAVING LESS THAN 3,000 POPULATION 42,482 


Naturally, rural trade is heaviést where farm purchasing 
power is greatest. It is therefore important to know the 
location of the areas of greatest farm wealth. 


Our book, “The Next Half Century Belongs to the 
South” shows the distribution of farm wealth in the 
southern states, also that THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER AND FARM WOMAN gives the RIGHT 
coverage of this predominantly rural market. Write 


*1920 census 


AND FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham i Memphis Dallas 


Standard pute Unit 
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ig before “we proceed to do it.” 
tson has done the greatest amount 
work in this field. His method of 
proach to the problem of adver- 
ing is called, “historical method.” 
Kitson’s problem was to reduce 
he experience of advertisers to 
merical terms. The method used 
is to go to the actual advertise- 
nts and note the practices which 
isted over a period of years. 
\ccording to this theory, the fea- 
es in advertising that survived 
mplify a sort of economic 
‘survival of the fittest.’ They 
cture the trend of progress; 
wide guide posts for future ad- 
rtisers, and point out the direc- 
ions in which success has been 
tained.” The method assumes 
“that the practices which have 
ersisted over a period of years 
ive probably been of value.” A 
second assumption Kitson makes 
is: “In utilizing the historical 
method, if advertisers had studied 
he practices of their predecessors 
they might have avoided some 
rrors and_ eliminated much 
vastage. And we assume that by 


irveying practices of the past and 


discovering which ones have 
urvived, and which ones have 
iiled, we modify our practices and 
find a shorter and more economical 
ad to effectiveness in adver- 
sing.” 

Following is an example of the 
results of the investigations made 

Kitson that demonstrates the 
method used and the facts they 
reveal about advertising practices 

' practical value to present-day 
advertisers.* 

In an effort to see to what extent 
advertisers, whether willing or not, 
have entered upon this principle, 
Kitson tabulated the number of ad- 
vertisements containing negative 
suggestions in the issues of three 
representative magazines. He 
covered a period of twenty years. 
Six months’ issues were examined 
t intervals of five years, beginning 
with 1900. All the advertisements, 
with the exception of those on the 
cover pages, were observed, and the 


*Those who desire more complete infor- 
mation regarding the results of Kitson’s 
study are referred to his “Scientific 

ety = published last year by the 
Company. 
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count was made of the number con- 
taining negative suggestions. 

A negative suggestion was de- 

fined as: (a) phrase containing 
“no,” “not,” “nothing,” 
(b) the mention of any act on the 
part of the buyer which would 
deny the use of the commodity ad- 
vertised, e. g. “Do not wear your- 
self out by sweeping”; (c) mention 
by word or through illustration of 
any article competing with the one 
being advertised. 

The results of Kitson’s tabula- 
tion show that, “Of the three 
varieties of negative suggestions 
mentioned above, that of mention- 
ing in a derogatory way a sub- 
stituting or competing article was 
most common.” “Of the advertise- 
ments investigated, 17.6 per cent 
on the average contained negative 
suggestions in 1900. The number 
decreased until in 1920 there were 
only about 3.4 per cent or one- 
fifth as many. 

“These results containing as they 
do a record of the practices of ad- 
vertisers, gives bases for con- 
demning the use of negative sug- 
gestions, all apart from theoretical 
grounds. In so far as historical 
evidence is indicative of the suc- 
cess of a mode of appeal they in- 
dicate that advertisers have found 
it increasingly profitable to reduce 
the number of negative suggestions, 
until today they occur on the 
average of only about three in a 
hundred advertisements.” 

Walter Dill Scott in his book, 
“Influencing Men in Business,” 
published in 1911, said: “In apply- 
ing the laws of suggestion to ad- 
vertising and selling, psychologists 
have recommended the abandon- 
ment of negative and the use of 
positive suggestions.” 

An investigation of the amount 
and rate of increase in the use 
of illustrations in advertisements. 
To answer this question, four 
mediums were examined from 1895 
to 1923. “The results enable us to 
state that the relative number of 
illustrations has tripled during the 
last twenty-eight years. Whereas 
in the earlier neriod scarcely thirty 
advertisements in a hundred were 
illustrated ; today (over) ninety in 
a hundred are still embellished.” 
Using our conception of the “sur- 
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vival of the fittest” in advertising, 
we may conclude that the use of 
illustrations in advertising has paid. 
Our figures possess a striking argu- 
ment to advocates of purely argu- 
mentative copy and suggest that 
the advertiser who wishes to profit 
by the experience of the past 
will do well to use illustrations in 
aburidance. 

With regard to the use of pic- 
tures. The results of studies made 
by Hollingworth and Strong show 
pictorial interest to be stronger 
with women and children than 
with men. Experiments further 
show that there are two distinct 
psychological classes of people 
with respect to pictures; an un- 
imaginative or imageless class, who 
require pictures for comprehension 
of statements in the copy, and an- 
other class who do not. The for- 
mer class are in the vast majority. 

In a study made by Hollingworth 
of a group of expert engineers 
with respect to the persuasiveness 
of different sorts of machinery ad- 
vertisements, the men broke into 
two sharply defined groups. 

“Members of one group seemed 
to think in terms of visual pictures. 
They did not need an illustration 
of the machine, for the words 
themselves called up vivid mental 
pictures of the parts and the ad- 
vantages described. To these men 
the presence of a cut was not 
necessary—they wanted all the 
text they could get and placed 
copy advertisements higher than 
advertisements with illustrations. 
But for the men in the other group, 
the words called up no mental 
pictures. They seemed to think in 
terms of sound and movement and 
had to have a complete cut of the 
machine before them before they 
could perfectly comprehend its ad- 
vantages. For such men adver- 
tisements with clear cuts were 
more persuasive than those with 
only reading matter.” 

A study by Strong of thirty 
women in Hollingworth’s labora- 
tory showed the same two groups. 
This was a study of the persuasive- 
ness of ten advertisements of a 
brand of soap. 

Strong concludes: “As a practical 
suggestion it would seem then that 
the ‘ideal’ advertisements should 
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consist of half picture and hal 
‘copy,’ so as to catch the attentio: 
and hold the interest of both group 
of readers.” Strong later had his 

findings confirmed by the resul 

obtained from a test campaign wit 

watch advertisements. In terms < 

actual sales, the advertisement 
with illustrations sold 33 per cen: 
more than those without cuts. 

The general conclusion to be 
reached then is that in order to 
reach all classes it would be safer 
to use both copy and illustrations 
for comprehension and persuasive- 
ness, unless one is dealing with a 
group that is known for its peculiar 
reaction to pictures. Kitson’ 
studies seem to verify the fact that 
the majority of advertisers are t: 
day following this advice. 

This article has told of methods 
that may be used in securing un 
prejudiced results in making 
marketing studies—it has em- 
phasized techniques that will help 
one find facts as they really exist. 
It has given concrete examples of 
methods of asking questions so 
that they will bring forth unbiased 
answers; the danger and fallacy 
of internal investigations ; methods 
of conducti drug and grocery 
store investigations with products 
and packages; methods of measur- 
ing the effect of advertising on dis- 
tribution; methods of conducting 
house to house investigations be- 
fore marketing a new product to 
find out whether it fills the con- 
sumer’s needs and meets with his 
approval; and finally methods of 
measuring the effect of window 
display on sales. The methods cited 
all show unprejudiced ways of 
securing facts. Facts that will 
serve as a basis for solving busi 
ness problems. 

Personal opinions have no place 
in successful business unless th: 
opinions are backed up by facts 
Facts count. They will give us a 
sound basis for backing up ou! 
opinions. They will give us real 
reasons instead of good reasons 
for making our decisions and act- 
ing upon them, and with facts as 
a basis with which to plan the 
future, we are bound to be success- 
ful. Unprejudiced research will 
tell us the truth and the truth will 
safeguard our actions. 
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Very ¢ 
me yours, 


Bicy COP ayy 





Merchants throughout Nebraska, as in 
Kearney, tell us that 75 per cent of their 
business comes from farm homes. QThe 
Nebraska Farmer is subscribed to and 
READ in almost three-fourths of all the 
farm homes of the State. 


THe NesRASKA FARMER thus affords 
THOROUGH coverage of the State's 
major market at one advertising cost. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Standard >.;- Unit 
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Northwestern Dealers 


Qohuidon Farm TRape 


Nearly two-thirds of the population in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas is rural. 

There are only three large cities in this 
important sales territory. All retailers 
outside of these three cities depend on 
farm trade for 40 to 95 percent of their 
total sales volume. 

These merchants consciously select 
and thoroughly merchandise branded 
goods which have been introduced to the 
farm families on rural routes leading into 
their towns. 

Your advertising problem is remark- 
ably simple here because the leading farm 
homes are reached by the only weekly 
farm paper 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Standard >... Unit 
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New Effort in Illinois 
to Enact “Printers’ Ink” 
Model Statute 


It is Believed That There Is Better 
‘han a Fair Chance of the Bill 
Being Passed Before the Legis- 
iture, Which Meets But Once 
very Two Years, Adjourns 
late in May or Early in June 


TS Printers’ INK Model 

Statute directed at fraudulent 

advertising will be presented to 

State Legislature of Illinois 

“4 a few weeks. Twenty- 

» States have now enacted this 

ty and there is better than a 

chance, Illinois proponents of 

movement believe, that before 

legislature adjourns some time 

ate in May or early in June, 

inois will have enrolled itself as 

he twenty-fourth State definitely 

favoring a law with teeth in it 
ied at dishonest advertising. 

Ip to the present time, the 
linois Chamber of Commerce, 

Illinois Advertising Clubs and 
Chicago Better Business 
Bureau have announced their in- 
tention of working to secure the 
passage of the bill. A conference 
will be held at Springfield, IIl., 

m April 27, at which it is planned 

discuss the measure and at 
which it is hoped to enlist wider 
upport among retailers and others 

its behalf. 

Shortly after that time, Thomas 
__Fedete, of East St. Louis, 
irman of the sub-committee of 
Judiciary Committee of the 
islature will introduce the bill. 

Immediate action in committee is 
expected, and every effort will 
then be made to have the bill 
voted on before the present session 
is terminated. The Illinois legis- 
lature meets but once every two 
years, unless some special session 
is called, so that failure to act 
this spring will preclude any pos- 
sibility of enacting a law in be- 
half of honest advertising before 
1929, 

Since 1915 Illinois has had-a 
statute aimed at preventing fraud- 
ulent advertising on its books. 
This law, while of some benefit, 
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is for the most part meaningless, 
in that it provides only for punish- 
ment of a person, firm, corporation 
or association that knowingly ad- 
vertises in an untruthful or mis- 
leading manner. Inclusion of the 
word knowingly, emasculated the 
statute. It has always been the 
effort of enemies of truth in ad- 
vertising to include this word in 
measures presented to various 
State legislatures, for the reason 
that it is always difficult to prove 
that a dishonest advertiser has 
knowingly made false claims. Two 
years ago, advertising men 
throughout Illinois introduced the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute in 
the legislature. The time seemed 
ripe for its passage then, but it 
met vigorous opposition and never 
was reported out of committee. 

Again, this year, a bill aimed at 
fraudulent advertising came’ be- 
fore the Illinois legislature. It 
was unacceptable to the legisla- 
ture’s judiciary committee and was 
withdrawn and in its place an 
amendment to the existing Act 
prepared. This follows in spirit 
and almost exactly in wording the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute. 
Before it is finally offered to the 
legislature, an effort will be made 
to increase the minimum fine 
levied on conviction from $10 to 
$100. 


New Hose Clamp to Be 
Marketed 


Otto Rieber has_ resi as_ sales 
manager of the Oil Jack lh. Inc., 
New York, to organize the ational 
Clamp Campany. New York, of which he 
is president. The new company will 
market the National hose clamp, a new 
device. 


E. B. Duncan to Join Albert 
Frank Agency 


Elbert B. Duncan, for the last several 
years with the Boston office of the Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., has resigned, 
effective May 1, when he will join the 
Boston office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany as an account executive. 


“Liberty” Adds to Staff 


H. M. Steele and B. W. Jennings 
have been added to the Eastern adver- 
tising staff of Liberty, New York. Mr. 
Steele was Fg with the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Jennings had been with 
Marquis tee! Inc. 





Advertising Gets into the Game of 
Marbles 


Campaign of The Akro Agate Company Is Educating Boys and Girls to 
Demand Better Quality in Their Marbles 


Max a youngster has felt 
the conviction that his marble 
game could stand a lot of im- 
provement; especially when he 
checks up after a tough day or at 
the end of a bad week. But, 
strange to say, boys seldom blame 
their marbles for an off run of 
luck. They blame almost every- 
thing else. Stand 
near an excited 
marble game 
some time and 
observe whether 
skill or pug- 
nacity garners 
the most mar- 
bles. The win- 
ners literally 
shout themselves 
into victory, and 
the losers tear 
the atmosphere 
to tatters with 
their comments 
and protests 
over every ap- 
proach to an in- 
fraction of the 
rules. 

Merchandis- 
ing experts and 
researchers 
might study 
such a consumer 
situation a long 
while before 
they would see 
how advertising could give the user 
of the product a better marble. Yet 
advertising is taking a hand in the 
game of marbles and is not only 
providing the ultimate user with 
a better article but is helping to 
improve the game by nationalizing 
interest in it and disseminating 
standardized rules. 

Where do toy marbles come 
from, anyway? How did. the game 
originate? Who started it and 
how did it become established so 
universally as a juvenile pastime? 
What else about it makes a study 





Millions ‘ 
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Marbles 
sre distributed by 
Hundreds of Jobbers 


each year | 


PROFITS 


THIS PAMPHLET TELLS THE 
STORY HOW TO TURN YOUR 
EFFORTS TO PROFITS 


THIS IS THE FIRST PAGE OF A DEALER 
BROADSIDE WHICH IS PRINTED IN COLOR 
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of the situation interesting to ad- 
vertisers and merchandisers of 
other products sold to the great 
boy and girl market of | this 
country ? 

In June, 1926, The Akro Agate 
Company, Clarksburg, W. Va, 
began an advertising campaign in 
periodicals read by boys to sell 
glass marbies 
Prior to ten 
years ago, most 
of the marbles 
usedinthis 
country were 
imported. There 
was a demand 
for a cheaper 
product known 
as the “pee- 
wee” clay mar- 
ble but the man- 
ufacturer’s vol- 
ume was not 
sufficiently large 
to justify much 
advertising. The 
manu facturing 
facilities of the 
Akro company 
are confined 
strictly to the 
production oi 
glass balls, 
mostly toy mar- 
bles. Marbles 
which are off- 
color and strip- 
ing are sold for lithographic plate 
graining, caster balls, ball valves 
and other purposes. The company 
has been making toy marbles for 
twelve years. 

“The glass marble which we 
manufacture,” said Charles E. 
Speaks, sales manager, “is made 
of art glass and is a very beauti- 
ful and colorful piece of merchan- 
dise. Its price necessarily is con- 
siderably more than the clay 
marble, For instance, in t! 





tie 
store our marbles are sold for a 
penny each and usually one hun- 
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The Farm Market! 


Are you interested in the farm market? 
If you are, you want to know farmers. 


What man in the farming business has 
the largest producing and purchasing 
power today? 


He is the dairy farmer. 
How can you reach this dairy tarmer? 


You are not doing the job the best it 
can be done unless you use HOARD’S 


DAIRY MAN. 


HOARD’S DAIRY MAN is the business 
paper of the dairy industry. It is the bread 
and butter publication of the dairy farmers. 
It is the paper they farm by and by this 
token, it has the greatest influence upon all 
of their activities. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Standard >.;.- Unit 
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“COMPARATIVE "FARM ‘VALUES OF 


IMPORTANT NEW YORK PRODUCTS 


FARM PRODUCTS AS ESTIMATED 
BY NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF FARMS AND MARKETS 
FOR 192 





4 e 
ITS, 
AMERICAN “y 
MAPLE "PRODUCTS 42242000 


Total Circulation over 140,000 
Read by 
Qver 97000 Farmers in 
New York State al5me 
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TOTAL VALUE- $457. 059.000 ..d be 


HENRY MORGENTHAU JR., Publisher, 461_Fourth Ave., N. ¥Y.C 
























Standard ;:-- Unit 
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dred clay marbles are sold for five 
cents. We did what we could in 
ringing about the marble tourna- 
vent, which is now a national 
syent and is being supported by 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
in every State in the Union. Last 
une there were more than 14,000 
ults who witnessed 


one 


at 
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“Millions of Marbles are distrib- 
uted by Hundreds of Jobbers 
each year—Profits. This pam- 
phlet tells the story of how to 
turn your efforts to profits.” The 
folder is printed in full color, 
packages are illustrated and 
marbles shown in exact color. An 





finals at- Atlantic 


ty. 

‘We therefore con- 
sidered the time an 
opportune one for ad- 
vertising and began a 
campaign in boys’ pub- 
lications to familiarize 
the youth of the 
country with the 
marble tournament 
rules and to encourage 
them to get into the 
tournament in their 
State. Each adver- 


tisement features a “2~5 coum it fo~t's on Aino.” in gamps and we 
booklet, “All About O Wherever marbles are played —— aoe 
Marbles,” which we you will hear this. No other marbles my phn 
offer the reader for 3 compare with Akros for lustre or taining eleven Akros 
‘ : ape. y who owns a collec- nae Tne 
cents in stamps. We tion of — Agates has something : 
get requests for about to be proud _— they cost very 

1,500 of these booklets litle. Ask for Akros—accept no 

from these advertise- ches, Bey'yeus cow. 


ments every month.” 
Quarter pages are 
used. A recent adver- 
tisement is entitled, “A 
Boxful of Great 
Sport,” and another, 








“WHAT A PEACH | gsfzi< 
OF A TAW....!” | SSeee 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
POST OFFICE BOX 423 


“DAD PLAYED MARBLES, TOO™ 











This is print- 
ed in five colors. 
lc cells the history of 
marbles. Ic explains 





TRACE mane 
Insist, that this trede- 
be on the 


containing the 
you buy. It isthe only 
genuine Akro trade- 
protects you: 
against substitution. 











“What a Peach of a 
Taw...!” with a pic- 
ture of two boys ad- 
miring a marble. The booklet is 
usually illustrated in a panel or 
at the bottom of the layout, un- 
der some such heading as “The 
Story of Marbles—For You” and 
the following description: 


This handsome five-color booklet, en- 
titled “All About Marbles,”’ tells the 
cinating story of how the game of 
rbles started. .It explains marble 
games—and gives complete rules for 
rnaments. You should have one. Send 
ents in stamps with your name and 
address—and a copy will be sent you at 
once. For 10 cents additional (stam 
or cash) a box of Akro Agates will 
s 


t you. Send today. 


Direct-mail literature includes a 
broadside mailing folder for the 
jobber and a series of booklets 
for the jobber’s use on his retail- 
ers. The broadside is entitled, 


ONE OF THE AKRO ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARING IN 


BOYS’ MAGAZINES 


introductory order form is a part 
of the folder which may be torn 
off and mailed as a mailing card. 

Booklets for the retailer’s use 
are entitled, “It’s Marble Time!” 
“Capitalize the Love of Play,” 
“Somebody’s Making Money Sell- 
ing Marbles” and “Catalog of 
Akro Agates.” 

By far the most interesting of 
the booklets is the one designed 
for the consumer, “All About 
Marbles.” This is just as inter- 
esting to the average adult male 
as it is to any boy of marble-play- 
ing age. It is condensed for easy 
reading. The introduction sketches 
the history of marble playing, in 
which one learns it isn’t an ex- 
clusively American game at_ all, 
but is played by the boys of all 
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nations. A section on “The Most 
Popular Marble Games” describes 
the game of “Fat,” also known as 
“Yankey,” “Pati,” “Pattie” and 
“Poison,” and the official national 
marble championship game of 
“Ringer.” Another section is en- 
titled, “Marble Tournaments.” The 
Official Game, the Rules and 
Definitions.” 

Rule One describes equipment : 
Rule Two, plan of play; Rule 
Three, playing regulations; Rule 
Four, scoring; Rule Five, officials ; 
Rule Six, penalties; Rule Seven, 
age of players, and Rule Eight, 
definitions. It is Rule Eight 
which carries the average adult 
reader back to boyhood with such 


terms as “knuckling down,” 
“hunching,” “histing,” “lofting,” 
“bowling,” “roundsters,” and “for 
fair.” 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Income Increases 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, New York, and subsidiaries, re- 
port a net income of $1,226,837, after 
charges and Federal taxes, for the year 
ended December 31, 1926. This com- 
pares with $716,493 in 1925. 


National Fireproofing Advances 
J. A. Cullinson 


J. A. Cullinson, who has been advertis- 
ing manager of the National Fireproofing 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been advanced 
to the position of manager of sales de- 
velopment. 


Opens Sales Engineering Office 
at Philadelphia 


Claude J. Burrage has opened a sales 
engineering office at Philadelphia. He 
was formerly with the Chapman Valve 
Manufacturing Company, ndian Or- 
chard, Mass. 


Bank Appoints Dearborn 
Agency 
The Diversey Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. has appointed the Dearborn 


Advertising Agency, of that city, 
rect its advertising account. 


to di- 


Buy Rutland, Vt., “Herald” 


William H. Field has purchased the 
Rutland, Vt., Herald from the estate of 
former Governor Percival W. Clement. 
Associated with Mr. Field in the pur- 
chase is Howard L. Hindley, editor of 
the Herald. 
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Keeping Their Sources of In- 
formation Open 


Bastran-Mortey Co. 
Laporte, Inp., April 7, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are in receipt of your letter of 
March 29, together with the several 
clippings taken from recent issues of 
Printers’ InxK with regard to testimonial 
letters and advertising. 

We can hardly express our gratitude 
to you in furnishing us with this ma- 
terial and, though we have only read one 
or two of the articles thus far, we assure 
you that we are confident that they will 
be of immense value to us. 

Printers’ Ink has come to our assist- 
ance in more than one instance and has 
given us information that has been vital 
in deciding the handling of some 
of our advertising material, and again 
we wish to thank you. If there is any 
way we can repay you for this favor, 
we will be pleased to have you advise us. 

We might add at this time that 
Printers’ Ink, both the weekly and 
monthly magazines, are gone over by 
practically every one in our organization 
having to do with sales or advertising 
and the contents studied thoroughly. The 
value of information as set forth in both 
of these publications is the best on the 
market today. There is nothing that 
equals the Printers’ Inx Publications 
for the price, and it is very doubtful if 
anything can be purchased to compare 
with these magazines at any cost. 

Bastran-Mortey Co., 
J. F. Donne tty, 
Sales Division. 


B. B. Knell Starts Own Busi- 
ness at Minneapolis 


Boyd B. Knell, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of the Diamond T Motor 
Car Company, Chicago, has started an 
advertising business at Minneapolis un- 
der his own name. He had also been 
with the Chicago office of the Fred M. 
Randall Company. 





Roofing Account for Minne- 
apolis Agency 
The B. F. Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, roofing materials, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Amesbury Advertising Company, also of 
that city. 


Pawtucket Mill Appoints H. 8. 
Humphrey 
The Lebanon Mill Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has appointed the H 
Humphrey Company, Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising accow: 


Joins Harrison-Guthrie Agenc\ 


William Schutte, formerly producti 
manager of the Advertising Corporatio: 
Minneapolis. has been appointed to a 


similar position by the Harrison-Guthrie 
Agency, also of that city. 
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500 Stock Farmers 


Advertising in 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


bring our total lineage 


for 1926 to 503,537 


and give us rank as the eighth among all agricul- 
tural publications, local and national, in advertising 
carried. 


Live stock farmers advertise in The Breeder’s 
Gazette to reach live stock farmers. 


Your sales message in our columns is before a pros- 
pering company of agricultural leaders whose 
business is safely founded and on a profit-making, 
forward-going basis. 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


Published weekly by 
THE SANDERS PUBLISHING CoMPANY 
529 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Standard >:;-r Unit 
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(A Run-over Ad of 5 Consecutive Pages) 


Readership F 


What is “readership”? It is a word 
we coined because we were tired of 
“reader interest” and “reader re- 
1 m sponse.” Every paper which stays on 9d 
the market has some type of reader 
interest and some type of reader re- 
sponse. Keen space buyers know that 
and today their paramount problem is 


to select the paper with “readership.” 


In Kansas, the real farmers read 


KANSAS FARMER | y 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Topeka, Kansas 


Standard ;>:;-- Unit 
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(A Run-over Ad of 5 Consecutive Pages) 











Readership 


Keen space buyers today are not wor- 
ried over circulation. In every field 
there are plenty of media, and there 
2? m is adequate circulation. Rates are not 
a primary consideration because for 
the best papers they are pretty well 
standardized, and the best paper is the 
best buy if you are doing an honest 
job of advertising. The keen space 
buyer today is asking, “Which papers 
really ‘get next’ to the people we want 


to reach?” 


In Missouri, the real farmers read 


MISSOURI RURALIST 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
St. Louis, Missouri 


| Standard ;i7. Unit 
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A Run-over Ad of 5 Consecutive Pages 
( g 


Readership 


It is hard to determine which papers 
are really read by farmers by any sort 
of a superficial survey. Asking the 
3 . farmers by letter which paper he 
“most enjoys” or which he “reads 
first” is like asking him which food he 
most enjoys, or what he eats first. 
Papers or food, he has the whole menu 
from which to guess, according to the 
urge of the minute. Reading is not a 
live, burning question in his life, it is 


merely an accepted part of his life. 


In Ohio, the real farmers read 


OHIO FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Standard ;.;-- Unit 








4 
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Readership 


If you could drive through the farming 
districts and stop and gossip with the 


' farmers and gradually work around to 
4 what they thought and what they read, 
® you would find what “readership” 
means. In the five states having 
Capper farm papers, you would find 
the Capper paper referred to more 
than any other farm paper. You would 
find the farmers doing and thinking 
many things which came from the 
pages of these Capper papers. “Read- 
ership” is the difference between a true 
friend and an acquaintance. 


In Michigan, the real farmers read 


MICHIGAN FARMER 


— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Detroit, Michigan 


Standard >... Unit 
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We know that the Capper farm papers of uw 
° rc 
have “readership.” Not merely from Units 
our circulation records; not merely a 
— lv 
, from our editorial response; nor even vhie 
e es exact 
from our real advertising records. We an i 
° os ‘ elati 
get it from men who visit with farmers bbe 
just to find out what they are interested hind 
in, what they are doing, and what they whol 
want in their reading. You, or your “Wh 
representatives could do the same, and = 
in any Capper state you would find the = 
Capper paper outstanding in “reader- ee 
s. 99 gene! 
ship. this 
n re 
ibou' 
uilet 
. hey 
In Pennsylvania, the real farmers read = 
en 
Oo 1 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER _ 
Only 
—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— ll © 
: . . t 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania a 
ll 
a 
t 
Standard par Unit | = 
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What 126 Retailers Think about 
Your Advertising Helps 


Nation-Wide Survey among Hardware Dealers Brings Out Their 
Likes and Dislikes Regarding Dealer Helps 


By Charles G. Muller 


ARELY does the average 
manufacturer have a chance to 
k his large and small dealers 
the country specific 


ank answers. Therefore, a re- 
nt nation-wide survey made by 
e National Hardware Council is 
f unusual interest, for 126 retail 


erchants in all parts of the 
nited States, men with small 
ores and men_ with large, 


nswered two direct questions on 
ivertising helps under conditions 
vhich permitted them to say 
xactly what they thought with- 
ut fear of injuring their trading 


relations with manufacturers and 


»bbers. 


The first question was: “What 


kind of advertising material do you 


receive 


from manufacturers or 


wholesalers that is of little or no 


ise to you?” 


The second was: 
What kind of advertising ma- 


terial is most helpful ?” 


\ppear 


From the many opinions of what 


dealers like and do not like, I shall 


ttempt chiefly to list those that 
to have the greatest 


practical import for manufacturers 


enerally, and the single aim of 
his article will be to get down 
n readable form just what it is 
bout advertising helps that re- 
uilers find good and what it is 


they find bad. 


Most important is that 70 per 
ent of the dealers who responded 
o this survey use much or 
wractically all of the advertising 
naterial that goes to their stores. 


Only 30 per cent dislike much or 


ill of it. 


It also is interesting to 
1ote at the extremes that while 


seventeen claim they throw almost 
il of it away, twenty-three state 


hey rarely discard any. 

Starting with those dealers whu 
lislike much of the material sent 
hem, we uncover many enlighten- 
ng reasons why they have such 


dislikes. There is considerable 
agreement on the point that: 

(1) They throw out most 
material because it does not fit 
their needs or because it is aimed 
to sell something they do not 
stock. Here are the exact words 
of a few of the seven who object 
to such lack of system on the 
part of the manufacturer who 
sends out helps of that sort. 

“We just received a lot of ad- 
vertising matter covering gas 
ranges, and there is no gas in our 
town. We have bought the same 
line for twenty years, and the 
manufacturer could very easily 
have discovered that he never has 
sold us a gas range.” 

“We receive quantities of circu- 
lars and booklets on goods we do 
not handle, and also on goods that 
are not used in our locality.” 

“The great majority of adver- 
tising material, aside from that we 
request ourselves, comes from the 
jobbers who invariably send us 
material for lines that we do not 
carry. It is astounding the way 
they send out this material which 
is an absolute waste.” 

“We believe that many manu- 
facturers and distributors send eut 
this high-price advertising promis- 

cuously and in many cases it seems 
that they want to get it off their 
hands.” 

(2) These dealers also find 
considerable material duplicated. 

“We receive a lot of first and 
second class advertisements in 
duplicate—regularly. After a time 
a fellow feels like throwing all of 
it in the waste basket at first 
glance.” 

“We receive from manufac- 
turers large copies of current 
magazine advertising —not only 
one, but sometimes three and four 
of the same thing in one mail!” 

(3) They find much material to 
be untimely. 


2S3 











“The biggeSt loss in advertising 
material is that which comes to 
us too late for use. Advertise- 
ments sent us in July for vacation 
needs are useless. Wire cloth ads 
sent in April are worthless. Stove 
advertisements coming to us in 
October and November are ninety 
days too late, and so on.” 

(4) Then they have some six 
more particular dislikes : 

(a) “The long-winded letter 
which deals in generalities and 
platitudes and covers two pages in 
saying what should be said in three 
short paragraphs is most annoying 
and useless. (b) Almost in the 
same class is the lurid folder that 
the mailman brings all doubled up 
because it is so clumsy to handle.” 

(c) “Most advertising is in bad 
form—too small, too large, or odd 
shaped for mailing, filing or cata- 
loging.” 

(d) “Many circulars are too 
large or not folded properly for 
use as envelope stuffers.” 

(e) “It seems to us that they 
could save a lot on paper. They 
waste a good deal of money in too 
great size of the sheet they use.” 

(f) “We do not use cheap, dinky 
stuff. All neat selling talk is 


good. 

But this decidedly negative sec- 
tion of dealers has certain likes. 
Six of the most misanthropic,, who 
find that from 75 to 90 per cent 
of the material they receive is 
“junk,” have a very distinct yearn- 
ing for pamphlets, letters and cir- 
culars to mail out in their invoices. 
This one type of advertising help 
appeals to them where all others 
do not. 

Four in this negative division 
which finds that “practically all 
the material manufacturers send 
us is of little use,” are in complete 
agreement that a good window 
trim is the best form of help they 
get—“it must be novel.” 

The last seven in this class hold 
various opinions about what they 
can use. Two favor motion picture 
slides, saying that “in a small town 
of 2,000 slides are most useful.” 
Two very much prefer large and 
heavy cardboard displays. One 
thinks local newspaper advertising 
is good, and two come right out 
and state that “people take less 
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interest in advertising than for- 
merly. What they are interested 
in are quality and price and not a 
lot of bunk. ‘What have you an 
what is the price? Is it good?’ 
They trust their dealers.” 

What such dealers, who are ck 
cidedly opposed to helps as the 
find them at present, want are: 


_ (1) Material to use for mail solicits 
tion; 

(2) Good window and counter trims 

(3) Motion picture slides; 

(4) A larger waste basket. 

But enough of the dark side o/ 
the picture. Now for what the 7/) 
per cent of retailers find good in 
the helps they receive. 

Leading off the affirmative group 
is thé merchant who, to the ques 
tion of what kind of advertising 
material is most useful, replied: 

“Tt is all useful—find out how 
to use it and it brings business. 

When we go through the answers 
of the others who also find that 
most manufacturers’ helps are use 
ful, we find that these men place 
greatest faith in window trims and 
in materials which they can mai! 
to customers. Thirty put window 
trims and counter cards in the lead. 
Twenty-five place stuffers, pam 
phlets and such direct-mail aids in 
the exclusive first position on their 
list. Thirteen rate stuffers and 
window trims together. Eleven 
oo newspaper advertising helps 

rst. 

Expressed simply, 90 per cent o! 
these retailers who take advantag: 
of manufacturers’ helps place most 
of their confidence in either win 
dow-display or direct-mail aids, 
lining up almost equally on the side 
of each favorite. Newspapers 
electrotypes, cuts and mats ar 
third in popularity. 

Those who put window trims 
first express their views very 
briefly : 

(a) “We prefer window and 
counter cards that have something 
the public can see rather than 
read.” 

(b) “We always need advertis 
ing of the lines we handle, in win 
dow trims, large cards, etc.” 

(c) “We like window trims if 
they are not overdone. Ofttimes 
the window trim overshadows thc 
merchandise.” 
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Offers the most complete coverage of all 
the channels of distribution of electrical 
goods and supplies in the South. 


In a talk made at the Commercial 
Section meeting of the N.E.L.A. held 
at the Atlanta Biltmore, February 17, 
the statement was made that 55% of 
the total electric range business in the 
United States is done east of the 
Mississippi River and that 60% of the 
entire electric range business done east 
of the Mississippi River is done in the 
Southeastern states. 

The South is not only a big market 
for electric ranges but it is a big market 
for all electrical appliances and supplies. 
The country’s greatest electrical development is taking place 
in the South and far-sighted manufacturers are eagerly taking 
advantage of the rich opportunities offered. 

ELECTRICAL SOUTH is closely bound up with all the im- 
portant Southern trade outlets making its coverage practi- 
cally perfect. It goes to 4,500 leading jobbers, dealers, con- 
tractors and central station commercial departments, and is 
the only publication devoted exclusively to commercial phases 
of the Southern Electrical industry. 


Buying Power 


In a city of but 20,000 and with but five salesmen the 
Bartlesville Gas and Electric Company ran its merchandise 
sales above $170,000 last year. With 4,358 domestic and com- 
mercial meters this was an average of $39.00 merchandise sales 
per customer. Electric refrigeration sales totaled 130 units, 
three per cent of the customers being supplied with refrig- 
erators during the year. 

Don't overlook the South. Electrically it is developing more 
rapidly than any other section of the country and offers a 
splendid field for intensive cultivation through Electrical South. 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


“The South’s Electrical Business Journal” 





Published by 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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(d) “We prefer window display 
cards such as Oneida Community 
put out, as well as other display 
cards of companies of equal 
quality.” 

(e) “Cuts in colors, with a few 
words telling what the article is 
and what it will do, are most use- 
ful to us.” 

Those who like mailing pieces 
best pick the following kinds: 

(a) “We find most useful illus- 
trated circulars featuring new and 
useful items for home and farm 


” 


se. 
(b) “The medium grade of 


such sizes as will fit the No. 6 en- - 


velop for stuffers, the same being 
printed in type which can be read 
without reading glasses.” 

(c) “We prefer small folders to 
send out for seasonable goods.” 

(d) “We like direct letters and 
circulars sent from the factory to 
the consumer, when followed up 
by the dealer’s advertising and 
personal solicitation.” 

(e) “We find most useful small 
folders that will go in envelops, 
giving a picture and description 
of the article.” 

Of the eleven dealers who place 
newspaper helps at the top of their 
list, two have something to say in 
detail: 

“We believe if the manufacturer 
or jobber would go fifty-fifty with 
the dealer in paying for the news- 
paper space, the manufacturer or 
jobber furnishing the copy and 
cuts, more goods would be sold at 
a smaller cost than through na- 
tional advertising.” 

The second retailer who believes 
in newspaper helps puts his case 
this way: 

“Each dealer knows his own 
trade best. We find the rebate 
system on receipted bills for news- 
paper work our best bet. One 
deal of this kind sponsored by 
Voss Brothers, of Davenport, sold 
seventeen washers in three days. 
Another dealer sold seven Round 
Oak Burners in one day.” 

Other of the merchants want 
electros, mats and cuts; a few lay 
stress on motion picture slides. 

While this large and favorable 
group, 70 per cent of the total 
number of dealers who replied to 
the questionnaire, use all kinds of 
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helps supplied them—several tak- 
ing advantage of everything tha‘ 
reaches their stores—they alsc 
have a few things to say about 
what does not serve their needs 
A straight listing will be the mos 
enlightening : 

(a) “Books and large circular 
which are supposed to be hande: 
out but often are not.” 

(b) “Small cards that are toc 
small to use in window trims.” 

(c) “Some window display: 
and counter cards that do not 
have enough class to them nat- 
urally do not get used in compe- 
tition with the better type of ma- 
terials.” 

(d) “We think the large sheet 
advertising to be the most use- 
less.” 

(e) “Large posters that are im- 
possible to post in the store; (f 
Such stuffers as are out of pro 
portion to envelopes; (g) We 
also believe that literature with 
too much written matter is of very 
little use these days. People will 
not read it.” 

(h) “Lots of pamphlets put out 
by manufacturers are made for 
the retail dealer, and they are not 
suitable for him to give to his cus 
tomers.” 

(i) “Large sheets of cheap 
poster types.” 

(j) “Large banners.” 

This then is a summary of the 
frankly expressed likes and dis 
likes both of retailers who use 
few of the helps that are sent 
them by the manufacturer and of 
merchants who use many. While 
these expressions indicate that in 
some instances it would be im- 
possible for the manufacturer to 
change his present helps for some 
dealers without affecting other 
retailers who would heartily dis- 
like the shift, they also indicate 
that many manufacturers could 
get together much more closely 
with their dealers on this matter 
of advertising aids. 

For the retailer, even though he 
may not be able to see eye to eye 
with the manufacturer, is pri- 
marily interested in selling mer- 
chandise and he is quick to see 
where the helps he receives are 
not as effective as the helps he 
might receive. 
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The Times and one other 
paper cover Indianapolis, but no 


one paper can do even a good two-thirds 
job—for this city has 121,945 homes in its 


city circulation area by Postoffice count. 


Indianapolis is growing 
and The Times has kept pace. For 
more than two years it has been the one 
Indianapolis daily making any noticeable 
growth in circulation. 


The Times has made new 


high circulation records during 
each month of 1927—increasing at the 
rate of more than one thousand per month. 


Cover Indianapolis with - 
two papers and realize the full 


value of this rich market. 





The Indi 


A Scripps —Howdrd, Newspaper 
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“Can Take Its Murders or 
Leave Them Alone” 














— prosecutors demand death penalty — 


Crime waves,* “fast-flowing, high-rising,” 
flood newspaper pages with streaming head- 
lines. Police allege—juries view—court- 
rooms jam—fair witnesses cross silk-clad 
legs—prosecutors demand death penalty. 
Pull a trigger and see your picture in the 
paper—shoot your soulmate and the front 
page is all yours. 


Revolts from 


Crime news is presumed to increase cir- 
culation. But a considerable portion of the 
U.S. public revolts from a daily diet of 
battle, murder and sudden death. Tired of 
blood-stains and bullet-holes, it turns to 








*Journalistic arithmetic: Three or more crimes equal one 


crime wave; two or more crime waves equal one carnival of 
crime. 
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TIME?’s original subscriber list of 9,000 has in four 
years multiplied itself by 15. 





TIME, where world news is interpreted 
with a sense of perspective and an absence 
of sensationalism. TIME is pungent, in- 
cisive, searching, without a dull page or a 
stodgy line. But it can take its murders or 
leave them alone. 


Recommend themselves 


TIME subscribers (135,000) recommend 
themselves to national advertisers. For they 
belong to that keen-minded, alert, progress- 
ive section of the U.S. population most 
responsive to the advertisers’ appeal. TIME 
sets up no “quality” shibboleth, flaunts no 
“class” banner. But it does feel that the man 
who pays $5 yearly to get a clearer, saner 
world-picture than he gets in his newspaper 
is well-worth the advertisers’ cultivating. 


Agree with 

And advertisers themselves, weighing, 
comparing, seem to agree with TIME. For 
its circulation of 135,000 carries more ad- 
vertising than any other national weekly in 
the less-than-a-million class. 

ROBERT L. JOHNSON Advertising Manager 


25 West 45th St., New York City 
Main Office: Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
To Press Tuesday + To Readers Friday 
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A new advertising record was es- 


tablished by LA PRENSA of Buenos 
Aires on April 6th when it published 
7,059 separate advertisements in a I 
regular daily edition. : 
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A new record in circulation was es- , 
/ tablished in February, a mid-summer | t 
month, when the net circulation figures 
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were: | 
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Average daily . .. . 244,590 | ne 

3 Average Sunday . . . 322,297 | . 
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| LA PRENSA is a national newspaper, | Z 
; reaching all classes of the prosperous | - 

Argentine people. it 
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FREE—A booklet on ‘‘Argentina | = 

as a Market for American Prod- | a 

ucts’’, will be sent on request | vol 

to those interested. | ri 
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Giving the Advertisement a Dis- 
tinctively New Atmosphere 


Freakish Illustrations and Unconventional Typography Are a Modern 
Means to This End 


By W. Livingston Larned 


is unquestionably true, in 

this age of multitudinous 
idvertising campaigns, each striv- 
ng to an appreciable extent for 
physical and copy 
wriginality, that a cer- 
tain limited number 
ichieve this character- 
building beyond any- 
thing formerly known. 

Such serials are in 
1 definite class by 
themselves. They bear 
few of the ear-marks 
of advertising make- 
up, as_ traditionally 
understood, and may 
not be confused with 
like campaigns, in 
their own field. They 
ire definitely differ- 
ent, and occasionally 
eccentric. 

This eager ambition 
to individualize adver- 
tising, of recent years 
1 much sought-after 
bjective, has become 
little short of an ob- 
session although an 
\bsession legitimatized 
by intense display 
competition. Few have 
juestioned the wisdom 
f this, and as the 


fuses to be coerced or intimidated. 

Until the first part of last year, 
a veteran advertiser flatly refused 
to indulge in any of the futuristic 





CORDAY, PARIS 


IMPORTERO GY LIONEL 320 FIFTH ave, NEW YORK 


CORDAY LIPSTICKS—SUPERLATIVE / 


volume of advertising corDAY HAS BEEN USING MASKS IN ITS ADVERTISING, 


increases, the need for 
wiginality be comes 
nore apparent. 

An advertiser, however dignified 
is product, may do things now 
vhich would have been thought un- 
thical a while back. The fever has 
xtended to merchandise itself and 
» the form in which it is pre- 
nted to the public. The venerable 
dvertising account, long in busi- 
ess and accustomed to great re- 
‘rve, is moved to arbitrary action 
y the swift, onward march of 
vents and a generation that re- 
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THUS MAKING THE SERIES MOST DISTINCTIVE 


art foibles which began to crop 
up on all sides. For a little more 
than fifty years, his product, 
which did not in itself require 
change, had been advertised ac- 
cording to traditional standards es- 
tablished with the business. Others 
might go in for “crazy” pictures 
and startling layouts, but it was 
not for this account. Today that 
company’s advertising is well to 
the front in the most modern type 
of futuristic composition and 
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illustrations. It simply had to be 
done. When a sales force and an 
army of dealers begin to make de- 


mands, to say 
nothing of the 
unvoiced yet 
nevertheless im- 
portant prefer- 
ences of the 
public, an ad- 
vertiser must 
listen to reason 
and to the 
dictates of a 
younger genera- 
tion. 

There is not 
such a vast dif- 
ference, when 
you stop to think 
of it, between 
the current 
needs of pack- 
age display and 
advertising’s 
physical attri- 
butes. On the 
shelves of a 
grocery store 
there may be 
fifty different 
articles in as 
many different 
kinds of dress. 
Each one vies 
for first atten- 
tion. Each man- 
ufacturer en- 
deavors to make 
his container 
sufficiently dis- 
tinctive and dif- 
ferent to cause 
it to “stand out.” 
Often a satura- 
tion point in 
this respect 
seems to have 
been _ reached. 
All labels are 
bright, all are 
daringly origi- 
nal, and. all 
have been scien- 
tifically designed 
to catch the 
eye. But at this 
juncture, some- 


one comes along with something 


even better. 


How true this is of advertising 
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Therefore the advertiser 
is not to be taken to task by con- 


because his displays 





underwear 
—— 








KAYSER HAS INTRODUCED A NEW TYPE OF 


HOSIERY ADVERTISING 


SUCH UNUSUAL LAYOUTS AS THIS PUT 


CAMMEYER SHOE ADVERTISING 
CLASS BY ITSELF 





IN A 


may appear to 
overstep the 
bounds of artis- 
tic propriety. It 
is done with a 
definite reason. 

In a_ sense, 
the pages of a 
publication are 
the display 
counters of the 
shop. The read- 
er’s eye is the 
arbiter. Con- 
stant vigilance is 
required to in- 
ject new life 
into long-estab- 
lished cam- 
paigns and to 
keep them con- 
stantly bright 
and distinctive. 
A new atmos- 
phere through- 
out may be de- 
manded each 
year. 

As a conse- 
quence of this, 
we are being 
faced daily by 
old accounts in 
amazing new 
dress. An entire 
policy of a series 
changes over 
night. New 
arguments, a 
new approach, 
a new art han- 
dling, new ideas 
in typography, 
a new message, 
take the place 
of a style which 
might have be- 
come standard- 
ized in the past 
and long identi- 
fied with that 
product. 

But this task 
of creating a 
new technique, 


a new advertising atmosphere, is 


exceedingly difficult. Layout artists 


ponder its intricacies with wrinkled 
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ARGENTINA is receptive 
— — to advertising in 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


The “Fabrica Nacional de Calzado" (National Shoe Factory) of Argentina, 
with a daily output of 1,400 pairs of shoes, after advertising in LA NACION, 
had to write its customers in the interior of the country not to send any 
more orders for a while. In the following letter to LA NACION, a most 
interesting story is unfolded. 





Translation 
Fabrica Nacional de Calzado ee 
Buenos Aires, Feb. 15, 1927. 
To the Business Manager of 
© ee maveo Tees Ceee Ter 810 Convene LA NACION, 


PRODUCCION DIARIA 1400 PARES 





City. 
Dear Sir: 

eee me a Fevrere. 16 7 . : 

alain “tiga Having finished our inven- 
; 4.0. tory, we take pleasure in ex- 
i Sefer Adminietredor Ge] aierio pressing to you our admira- 
: “ao tion for the tremendous re- 
s Ciuged sults, which were never 


hoped for and which have far 
exceeded our most optimistic 
estimates. This is true to 
sete case, 208 complacency en becer lieger baste e Sefer Adwinie~ such an extent that we have 





Muy esfor nusstro 


} 
1 Rabiend< terminado le liquideciés efectusds por 
| 
| 


{ trador, 1 admirecién que nee be producide ei, enorme y jamie e0e- found it necessary to beg 
t pechado resultado de] $xito aloansado por susstroe eviece en 0} our customers in the interior 
> diarte “LA RACION®, que Dt superado muy por encima lee chloules of the country not to send 
i whe optinietas, © tal pun’o de vernoe en la cbligsoiéa, de roger any more orders during the 
i 4 lee clientes de) intericr, ee adetengan de bacernose pedidoe du- present month, because of 
rente ©] presente cee, po: ls impowidilidad sdeolute de poder e- our utter inability to fill 

tenderios. - them. 
4) de) constencia, pars sueetre satiefacoiin, We wish to tell you of the 
de cote euccee pudlicietivo, noe complacence en saluder el Sefer favorable impression made 
Administreder con nusetre® cone ideracién abe dietinguids.- by this newspaper accom- 


plishment and with best re- 
gards, remain, 


fey: ews Very truly yours 
— canna P . , 
a Fabrica Nacional de Calzado. 
LA NACION is accorded marked preference by both local and foreign adver- 
tisers, as shown by the constantly increasing linage which it carries in 
display advertising of all classifications as well as by the wide margin 
that it maintains, month after month, and year after year, in this respect, 
over its nearest competitor. This is because it thoroughly blankets that 
fertile market—ARGENTINA. 


“Ask LA NACION about Argentina” 





Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
Consengeneeas eae Senevat Times Bldg., New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 





Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Circulation,” 
by Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION. 
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brows. To be unconventional in an 
age when so much is unconvention- 
al becomes a large order. No one 
element will prove sufficient. It 
means a shake-up of all the in- 
gredients of an advertisement— 
copy, typography, art, 
composition. The mod- 
ern advertising cam- 
paign which is emphat- 
ically and compelling- 
ly characteristic is a 
composite of innum- 
erable new elements. 

They are still in 
the minority, these 
advertisements which 
make you gasp and 
then take a_ second 
look. 

Some campaigns, 
trying with all their 
might and main, go 
but part way. They 
just miss the true 
novelty. Interesting 
and adequate, they do 
not fall into the 


pioneers of whose ef- 


HULETT 
paletnee 


limited class of the Sraane trate 








sheer, glorious excellence of il- 
lustration, to the point where it 
is not the drawing card it used 
to be, the advertiser is compelled 
to go a step farther, and to seek 
out a layout wizard who has some- 





forts may be said: 
“Well, I’ve never seen 
anything quite like 
that before!” 

And the music 
which is sweetest to the ears of 
the advertiser is the murmuring 
refrain: “Yes, and such campaigns 
become more speedily identified 
with the product. They can claim 
absolute segregation from _ the 
‘mob.’ ” 

Fine art, beautiful art, sound 
draftsmanship, are secondary to 
originality of conception, and com- 
position and technique. The nov- 
elty is in demand. Advertising is 
very largely made up of excellent 
drawings and paintings, the high 
quality of which has never been 
excelled, but because a campaign 
is illustrated by a master crafts- 
man is no assurance that the ad- 
vertising, as a whole, will leap 
to the forefront of popular atten- 
tion. It is easier, admittedly, to 
purchase superb drawings than it 
is to locate genius in technique 
and layout. 

Having apparently exhausted 
every resource in the way of 





READERS ARE NOT APT TO PASS BY THESE TWO UNIQUE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, NO MATTER HOW HURRIEDLY 
THEY MAY RUN THROUGH MAGAZINES 


thing new to give to his profes 
sion. 

It would be impossible to con- 
fuse the present Timken Roller 
Bearing advertising with any other 
bearing account, because the en 
tire physical make- -up of the cam- 
paign is so obviously new. It is 
new in art handling and technique, 
in astounding compositions, in 
theme, as the inside workings oi 
production are presented, in unique 
copy approaches and _ headlines 
that bristle with action. 

The astounding versatility and 
human-interest angle of Postum 
advertising in magazines raises it 
above the heads of other similar 
advertising, by virtue of ideas ap 
plied to a certain product which 
may be looked upon as quite 
radical. 

About a year ago, an automo 
bile campaign suddenly featured 
futuristic effects. It was a tech- 
nique which no other advertiser of 
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Martin Ullman 
STUDIOS INC, 


250 PARK AVENUE 
(Vanderbilt 4563) NEW YORK 


Ideas -Layouts -eo 
Designs - [llustrations 
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Like the bee, an idea drains the 
honey and spurns the pulp. In 
advertising illustration we em- 
ulate the bee in all but its sting. 





Idea 
Creators 
not just 
Illustrators 
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The Cheapest Quantity—als¢ 


Only those who stop come in and buy. That is why 
you pay rent for your location. The Capitol Projector 
stops in front of your store window 8 to 10 times as 
many people as almost any other window display. It 





impels a larger number of those who stop to come in nar 
and buy than any other window medium. F 
It has a record of increasing sales from 300 to 4200 . ial 
per cent. y 
The window is the most valuable space in the dealer’s c 


store and his window advertising is a summary of all 
other advertising and ties up with it. 





Advertising may create confidence, educate one as qs 
to merits, and arouse desire, but unless the will acts all ha 
other effort is wasted. CAPITOL CONTINUOUS 
MOTION PICTURES IMPEL ACTION. Invest 
with us a part of your advertising appropriation for a 
certain dividend —INCREASED SALES. 














Spread No. 3 of a series of 5- - 

spreads in 5 successive issues of; 
Printers’ Ink—April 7th, April: 
14th, April 2ist, April 28th and ‘ 
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CAPITOL 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


100 E. 42nd St., N. ¥. City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the com- 
plete story of Advertising that really sells. 
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ality—Circulation Money Can Buy 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON: 
This will be a formal order for the two additional Capitol Fyeiostars complete . . 
ve ran a film in one of these machines on the main floor of the Head Office of the 
Bank from 9 to 5 for nearly two weeks . . . and the film caused a great deal of 
comment. The same machine is now showing in our uptown office. 


PORTABLE MACHINERY COMPANY: 
We are certainly getting our money's worth out of the Projectors which we pur- 
chased from you . . . the use of the Projector increases the value of our display 
»y several hundred per cent. . . . We feel that you are offering something worth 
while to advertisers and wish you all success. 


KOHLER BROTHERS: 
We are pleased to advise you that we think very highly of the Capitol Daylight 
Projector. It attracted more attention at the Publishers Convention in New York 
City last April than all the rest of the exhibits combined, and we were very much 
pleased with the results. 


MAJESTIC TAILORING COMPANY: 


. . « We have used this machine in both our stores and found that from the moment 
st was placed in the window’ until it was stopped it attracted large crowds. This és 
quite unusual as a tailor’s window at its best is very unattractive and people usually 
pass by without looking at it, The number of sales have been very satisfactory and 
have shown a marked increase whenever the machine has been in operation. 
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= CANADA 





Good Sportsmen are good Spenders 
and good Spenders make good Markets 


Canada revels in sports . . . indoor and 
outdoor, summer and winter . . . motor- 
ing, golfing*, tennis, baseball, fishing, 
hunting, canoeing, swimming, racing, 
polo, football, hockey, bowling, etc. 


And Canada’s sportsmen are liberal 
buyers, not only of the tools of sport, but 
of all the accessories — clothing, edibles, 
etc.—that contribute to the joy of living. 


Names of desirable retailers and other 
help in planning a national campaign, 
gladly supplied by any of these A. B. C. 


Daily Newspapers 
of Sanabe 


Prairie Market Pacific Market 
Paper Paper 
Winnipeg, Man...... “Free Press” Vancouver, B. C...... “Province” 
w Man....... “Tribune” Victoria, B. C....... “Colonist” 
= — ecccccece “Leader & Post”’ =e 
loose Jaw, Sack..... “*Times-Herald”’ Que ic Mari 
Saskatoon, Sask....... “Star & Phoenix”  ssontreal, Que te 
al a Quebeo, “Que... ...... ‘Le Soleil 
Cal %  aabieg Herald Quebeo, “Que......... ‘L’Evenement 
mea ‘Ontario Market 
Maritime Market Suenta: @a..... “Glebe” 
St. John, N. B....... 7. ~~~ Toronto, Ont......... “Telegram” 
& Star” Hamilton, Ont....... “Spectator” 
Halifax, N. 8........ “Herald & Mail” Kitchener, Ont....... “Record” 
Halifax, N. 8........ “Chronicle & Star’’ Kingston, Ont........ “Standard” 
Charlottetown, P. B. I. “‘Guardian” Peterboro, Ont........ **Examiner”’ 


“For golf balls alone Canada spent $1,000,000 last year. 
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automobiles had thought of em- 
ploying. This technique was so 
much of a departure that in a 
ingle insertion the account was 
cafely established in'a class by it- 
lf. It was strategically different. 

The first national advertiser to 
se two-color plates in magazines 
vas certain of an extra measure 
f public consideration. As the 

»velty wore off, the first concern 
» put full color to work in page 
ze was equally dominant during 
s brief regime. Then the double- 
pread in color made its thun- 
erous appearance. Next, it will 
e something else. This is 
mentioned merely to indicate the 
pirit of the present trend. Ad- 
ertising’s visual elements are so 
nuch a factor that advertisers 
1ust be on guard, in search of 
omorrow’s cleverer scheme. 

The public must inevitably rec- 
ognize the striking originality of 
[versharp advertisements in color. 
They deserve this, because they 
did an old thing in a powerfully 
new way. The strength of these 
is deep-rooted and permeates every 
part of the composition. 

It is one of the developments 
of the modern age and of a 
modern generation—this reaching 
out for positive genius, in the 
physical attributes of an adver- 
tisement. 





Buy Greenville, S. C., 
“Piedmont” 

. H. Peace, principal owner of the 
Greenville, S. C., News, and his asso- 
ates, have purchased the Greenville 
Piedmont from R. B. Chandler. The 
‘iedmont will be continued as an eve- 
ng paper. 


|. R. Rutherford Joins 
torial Review” 


John R. Rutherford has joined Pic- 
rial Review, New York. He was 
cently with Charm, Newark, N. J., and 
r five years had been with the But- 
terick Publishing Company. 


Joins Edward M. Power 
Agency 
Miss S. Adele Shaw, formerly with 
the editorial staff of ‘the New York 
vening Post, has become associated 
ith the Edward M. Power Company, 
Inc., Pittsburgh advertising agency. 





“Pic- 
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Do Railroad Advertising Claims 
Hold Water? 


Gairrin, Jounson & Mann, Inc. 
New Yorx, Apr. 16, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was very much interested in reading 
“Do Railroads Deliver What Their Ad- 
vertising Promises?” in your March 31 
issue, by Raymond Hawley, because of 
one statement that he made. 

“Club cars,” he says “‘and observation 
cars, extra fares and baths have ceased 
to be a novelty to anybody but the rail- 
roads themselves.” 

Bless my heart, I would like to know 
when baths became a commonplace on 
any of our decent trains. In the last 
ten trips I have made, the shower bath 
has been part of the advertised uip- 
ment of the train in every case. 
while the apparatus was there, the onna 
presence of water was not; in other 
words, they supply the shower but not 
the bath in nine cases out of ten. 

It is interesting to know that the 
tenth trip was on a Southern railroad, 
which hasn’t advertised much of any- 
thing except the wonderful growth of 
that part of the country which it serves. 

G. W. Freeman. 





Pacific Coast Steel Company 
Plans Northwest Campaign 


The Pacific Coast Steel Company, 
Seattle, has appointed the Vv. 
Mackay Company, advertising, ¥ that 
city, to direct an advertising campai 
in business papers and magazines of the 
Northwest. 


E. T. Gundlach Heads City 
Club of Chicago 


Ernest T. Gundlach, president of the 
Gundlach Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, was unanimously elected president 
of the City Club of Chicago at the 
— meeting of the organization last 
wee 








Paint Account for Frank 
Lenhoff Company 


The Republic Paint & Varnish Com- 
any, Chicago, has appointed the Frank 
enhoff Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Seattle Office for Edward N. 
Nathan Agency 


The Edward N. Nathan Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has established a 
new office at Seattle. Hal Nelson has 
been appointed manager. 








“Utah Democrat” Changes 


Name 
The Salt Lake City Utah Democrat 
has changed its name to the Utah 
Statesman. 
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Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 





Washington Burcau 
of Printers’ Ink 
HE Department of Agricul- 
ture is responsible for the re- 
cent publication 6f two reports that 
are of special interest to advertis- 
ers of foods. The “Demand, Mar- 
keting, and Production of Oregon 
and Washington Prunes” is the 
report of a study undertaken by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the request of the prune 
growers, cO-operative associations 
that market prunes, other packers 
and distributors of the fruit, the 
agricultural experiment station 
and extension department of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, and 
various business interests in the 
prune area of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The second report, “Edu- 
cational Milk-for-Health Cam- 
paigns” is a_ revision of a 
publication issued in 1923, and cov- 
ers the subject from 1918 to 1925. 
The prune report is based on in- 
formation gathered through per- 
sonal solicitation and otherwise, 
and contains a detailed analysis of 
the factors that influence consump- 
tion in the domestic markets. 
During the study, department 
representatives interviewed the 
wholesale and retail distributing 
trade in twenty-nine of the mar- 
kets of the East, the Middle West, 
and Canada. They called on ap- 
proximately 350 wholesale distrib- 
uting agencies, and 260 jobbers, 
wholesale grocers and dried fruit 
buyers for chain stores and mail- 
order houses. Also, nearly 700 
retail store managers in the 
twenty-nine selected markets were 
interviewed, and more than 800 
housewives. Of special value to 
food advertisers in general are the 
facts disclosed regarding national- 
ity characteristics and preferences, 
ignorance regarding varieties on 
the part of the consumer, advan- 
tages and disadvantages of cartons, 
and the fact that 60 per cent of 
the retailers considered that the 
consumption of prunes could be 
stimulated by advertising. 
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While “Educational Milk-for- 
Health Campaigns” (Department 
Circular 250) contains a great 
deal of information on the selling 
of milk, it fails to give adequate 
credit to advertising for the 
marked results obtained in de- 
veloping demand. Campaigns oi 
the kind described have been con- 
ducted in more than thirty States, 
and a statistical table shows that 
in 1918, when the first plan was 
formulated and put into practice 
the number of gallons of milk 
consumed annually per capita was 
43.0, while the demand increased 
to an extent that brought the an- 
nual per capita consumption up 
to 54.75 per cent in 1925. The 
report describes the various co- 
operative efforts on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture 
and the State Agricultural Col- 
leges with city officials and others 
that have contributed to the in 
crease. 

Copies of either of the reports 
can be procured at a cost of 10 
cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern 
—. Printing Office, Washington, 


* * * 


“Advertising Automotive Prod 
ucts in Europe” is Trade Informa 
tion Bulletin No. 462, and is thx 
first of a series of three dealing 
with the subject of advertising 
automotive products in foreign 
countries. The foreword states 
that the purpose is to furnish to 
exporters usable information re 
garding mediums and methods em 
ployed in advertising automotive 
products in all of the important 
foreign markets. The pamphlets 
are not intended as market guides 
and are to be considered as sup- 
plementary to special bulletins on 
the subject of automobile exports 
published from time to time by 
the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

“The Chinese Motion Picture 
Market” (Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 467) will undoubtedly 
find a wide circulation because the 
showing of American motion pic- 
tures has a marked influence on 
the foreign demand for American 
manufactured products of nearly 
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Space buyer’s 
guide to Oklahoma 


4 Billion Dollars of Wealth 
1 Billion Dollars of Income 


60% Concentrated 


in the 21 Counties Comprising the 


Magic Empire 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Market Unit 


The Magic Empire is adequately served, and 
can be sold only through the all-day newspaper 
service of The Tulsa World with its 


13 ISSUES WEEKLY 


11 Editions Daily 7 Editions Sunday 


Low advertising rates for this all-day newspaper 
service are emphasized with a pulling power 
that cannot be duplicated by any advertising 
medium in Oklahoma. 


One Set of Plates—One Contract—One Order 
Oklahoma’s Greatest Market Unit Delivered by One Medium 


TULSA*@ WORLD 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


Tulsa’s Only All-Day Newspaper 


THE NEWSPAPER THAT MADE THE MAGIC EMPIRE 
OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST MARKET UNIT 
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all kinds. Statistics show that in 
1913 only about 190,000 feet of 
American films were sent to China, 
and that the amount increased to 
about 3,000,000 feet in 1926. 

“British Chemical Trade” 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 
465) has a two-fold interest for 
chemical manufacturers, including 
those engaged in-the manufacture 
of paint and varnish, and per- 
fumery and toilet preparations, in 
that Great Britain is an excellent 
market for American products, 
and the British are strong com- 
petitors in practically every line 
of finished goods falling within 
the chemical and allied fields. A 
development which adds to the 
value of the report, and one that 
is pointed out as important by the 
foreword, was the organization of 
Imperial Chemical Industry (Ltd.), 
which is the culmination and out- 
standing example of the cir- 
cularization movement which has 
been taking place in the British 
chemical industry. How much 
further this movement will go 
and whether it will eventually re- 
sult in working agreements with 
similar amalgamations in foreign 
countries cannot be foretold with 
any degree of precision; -but 
further developments of this 
character are to be expected, and 
they are discussed by the report. 

* * * 


“Foreign Markets for Plumbing 
Supplies” (Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 456) presents all 
available information relating to 
the markets of all of the more 
familiar and usual plumbing goods, 
including pipe fittings, bathroom 
accessories, and hot water heaters. 
One type of fixture is segregated 
and presented in its relation to the 
markets, starting with those of 
Canada and progressing through 
Mexico, Central America, the West 
Indies, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Oceania, and Africa in turn. 
Then another type of fixture is 
treated in a similar manner, and 
then another until all have been 
adequately discussed. 

The foreword states that al- 
though the use of modern plumb- 
ing fixtures and toilet accessories 
in foreign countries is far less 
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general than in the United States, 
there is a growing apprefiation of 
the advantages and benefits arising 
from their use, and that consider 


‘able international trade in thes« 


products is now being carried on 
eS &18 


“Foreign Trade of the United 
States” (Trade Information Bulle 
tin No. 460) covers the subject for 
the calendar year of 1926, and is 
the fifth of a series of annual 
bulletins summarizing the foreign 
trade of the United States. The 
report shows that both the value 
and the volume of our foreign 
trade (exports and imports com- 
bined) increased during 1926 for 
the fourth consecutive year. 

The report is illustrated with 
charts and contains may statistical 
tables which show not only the 
volume of imports and exports but 
the increase and decrease in all 
leading products. 

All of the Trade Information 
Bulletins are sold at 10 cents a 
copy, and may be procured from 
the office of the Superintendent o/ 
Documents, or from any of the 
branch offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 





Goodwin, Nicholas & Morton, 
Inc., Organized at New York 


Goodwin, Nicholas & Morton, Inc., 
has been organized at New York, to en 
gage in business as a marketing coun 
selor in the electrical and allied fields 

The officers of the corporation are 
President, William L. Goodwin; vice 
president and treasurer, Frederick 
Nicholas; and vice-president and secre 
tary, Walter H. Morton. 

Mr. Goodwin retired recently fron 
The Society for Electrical Development 
after six years as its operating vice 
president. Mr. Nicholas was formerly 
general secretary of the Associate: 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies 
and executive secretary of the Electrica 
Manufacturers Council. Mr. Morton 
who recently sold his interest in th« 
Sanborn Electric Company, Indianapolis 
was one of the organizers and for many 
years manager-secretary of the Nationa! 
Association of Electrical Contractor: 
and Dealers, now The Association 0! 
Electragists, International. 





Appoints M. C. Mogensen & 
Company 


The Gilroy, Calif., Evening Dispatc/ 
has appointed M. C. Mogensen & Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives, as its 
national advertising representatives. 
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Somebody Sells Him! 


GIR IEY raisers are subject to all of the 
wants and needs of mankind ... . enjoy 
luxuries ....and better yet, can afford them, 
as evidenced by this photograph of H. J. 
Schlafly and family, in front of their beauti- 
ful home in Carlyle, Ill. A great many prod- 
ucts of a widely diversified nature went into the 
construction and furnishings of Mr. Schlafly's 
residence. Whose advertising influenced his 
purchases? 
Hints to National Advertisers 

A questionnaire mailed to a cross-section of 
the more than a quarter million monthly circu- 
lation of the two poultry papers named below 
revealed that out of those replying more than 
66% preferred reading poultry papers to 
general farm papers. 


Poultry Tribune American Poultry Journal 
Mount Morris, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 
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here Business Leade 


American Business 
Leaders Direct This 
Magazine 


Over 21,000* presidents, 
vice-presidents, or similar 
corporate officers, leaders in 
all lines of business and 
finance from every section 
of the country, make up 
The Council on the Trend 
of Business. This Council 
points out what is most 
timely, and of greatest in- 
terest to business, collabo- 
rates in answering that most 
important question “How’s 
Business?’ — a monthly 
feature in System, THE 
MAGAZINE OF BUSI- 
NESS. 


* Part of the 215,000 


ee circulation. / 
_— 


“WHERE BUSINESS LEADE 
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telk to Business Leaders” 


j Ji /HEN a leader of business speaks, all 


a 
; 
4 

i business listens. 

And in System, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, 

more than in any other magazine, Captains of Industry 

and of Commerce talk to the men who stand at the 

helms of American businesses. 


In April 
“Meeting the Problems of Hand-to-Mouth Buying” 


JAMES H. PERKINS 
President, Farmers Loan & Trust Co., N. Y. 


““U. S. of E” as a Competitor” 
JULIUS KLEIN 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Delegate to the International Economic Conference at Geneva. 


“Our Credit Situation is Sound But....” 
JAMES H. TREGOE 


Executive Manager, Nationa! Association of Credit Men. 


Like\.ise in recent issues you find contri‘utions of 
Henry Ford, Governor Lowden, Charles E. Mitchell, 
Senator Capper, Louis F. Swift, Albert L. Salt, etc. 

To reach men of affairs, address them where the topics 
of greatest moment are discussed by leaders of business 


-in System, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS. 


TO BUSINESS LEADER S’’ 
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Times Have Changed 


On the car line serving the last Stock Show held in Chi- 
cago, a conductor was asked if many farmers were attend- 
ing. His reply was, ‘Years ago | could tell them from 
you city folks at a glance but not now.” 


Main Street is but a day behind the city boulevards in its 
stores, its offerings and its custom. The “hick” is gone. 
He has grown up to bigger stature along with the day’s 
progress. 


Yet keen as most space buyers are in these hectic days of 
competitive advertising, the field of the old-time village 
or rural market is as yet scarcely touched. 


Herein lies a tremendous opportunity for great volume 
sales at an amazingly low cost per sale, as proven by the 
experience of successful mail sellers for years past. 


This vast market is now easily reached through this group 
of proven buying-power circulation—6™% million sub- 
scribers—30 million and more readers. 


Those publicity advertisers now using 
this space on their full schedules started 
with a test campaign with keyed or coupon 
copy. We welcome you on such a basis. 


Mail Order Publishers Association 
510 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PUBLISHER MEMBERS 


Blade & Ledger, Chicag Tilustrated Companion, New York 
Clover Leaf Weeklies, St St. Paul, Minn. Tllustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Mo. 
Home Friend, Kansas ny Mother’s Home Life, ey 
Household Guest, Chica: Pathfinder, Washington, D 

Household Journal, Batavia, Til. Today’s Housewife, New Yok City 


“THE BEST SPACE VALUE IN AMERICA” 























Retailers Want Five Style Seasons 


Group of Manufacturers and Retailers Decides on Names of Seasons and 
on Dates When Wholesale Showings Should Be Made 
for Each Season 


By John W. Hahn 


Secretary, Garment Retailers of America 


DECISION on a _ merchan- 
i dising problem of consider- 
able importance has been reached 
by a committee of manufacturers 
and retailers under the auspices of 
the Garment Retailers of America. 
This decision, in my opinion, will 
eventually have its effect on the 
merchandising plans of any manu- 
facturer of products that fall in 
the “style class” and should, there- 
fore, be fully known and under- 
stood by such manufacturers. 

It concerns the seasons of the 
merchandising year. Heretofore 
we have observed, generally speak- 
ing, only two seasons—winter and 
summer. We have now come to 
the decision that there are five 
distinct merchandising seasons and 
have definitely named and fixed 
those seasons. 

They are: 


(1) Spring and Easter. 

(2) Summer. 

(3) Late summer vacation and outdoor. 

(4) Autumn and fall. 

(5) Social-holiday and winter resort 
wear. 

Dates have been fixed for each 
of those seasons on which whole- 
salers and manufacturers should 
show their goods to the retailer. 
Those dates are January 5 to 10, 
spring and Easter; March 20 to 
30, summer; June 1, late summer 
vacation and outdoor; August 1 to 
5, autumn and fall, and October 
10 to 25, social-holiday and winter 
resort wear. 

With these wholesale openings 
definitely established, allowing 
sufficient time for proper delivery, 
the committee of manufacturers 
and retailers believes the retail 
store will be in a position to give 
the public what it wants when it 
wants it. Four of the five season 
opening dates will be emphasized 
by a fashion show when the types 
of merchandise the committee has 
in mind for each of these seasons 
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will be exhibited. This will give 
the openings uniformity of date 
as well as indications of the char- 
acter of ready-to-wear to be fea- 
tured. The only season not to be 
featured by a show will be the 
vacation period. 

The uniform showings should 
prove very helpful to the retail 
trade, for many sales opportunities 
have been lost in the past owing 
to the fact that retailers did not 
have the kind of merchandise the 
public demanded. This holds true 
particularly with regard to the 
month of September. Dresses 
have come in too late—well into 
October—before they arrived in 
the retail store. By that time 
much of the consumer demand has 
passed. We want to get this mer- 
chandise in stock just after Labor 
Day when families are returning 
from vacations and are ready and 
willing to replenish their ward- 
robes. 

The Easter showing, set for 
January 5 to 10, gives the stores 
an opportunity of getting their 
merchandise in the middle of 
February and to be ready for the 
spring and Easter demand. Up to 
a couple of years ago, instead of 
making efforts to produce new 
things for May, June and July, 
manufacturers and retailers in 
many cases devoted their efforts to 
clearing up their stocks, and as a 
result sales were constant and in- 
tensive during much of that period 
on job lots, etc. 

Manufacturers had no incentive 
to go ahead and produce new 
things for these months because 
they had no assurance that the re- 
tail trade would co-operate, and so 
in most cases their plants were 
practically closed at the end of 
April and they concerned them- 
selves with fall plans. Two years 
ago the retailers’ association de- 
veloped a summer season and I 
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have been told by a number of 
stores throughout the country that 
their summer business last year 
was very satisfactory. Ready-to- 
wear buyers have said that the 
coat business last June and July 
was the best the industry has wit- 
nessed in many years. 

The summer season opening has 
been set ahead almost a month be- 
cause retailers must feature new 
merchandise between May 1 and 
10, and manufacturers, encouraged 
to make new things, will develop 
merchandise as the summer season 
develops, so that there should be 
no difficulty in getting new things 
for the summer months. The June 
1 opening will be for garments for 
late vacation wear, foreign and 
domestic travel and for young 
ladies preparing outfits for college. 
Following the summer season 
period, the June 1 opening will 
give further impetus to ready-to- 
wear just before the fall season 
starts. 

Another important opening is 
the one to be held from October 
10 to 25, the social-holiday and 
winter resort period. This will 
give the manufacturers an oppor- 
tunity to deliver garments for 
winter resort wear as well as 
evening gowns and wraps for the 
social season, which begins along 
toward the end of November. The 
five seasons thus established com- 
plete the cycle of the year and 
should go a long way toward giv- 
ing the industry an all-year-round 
business with fewer peaks and 
valleys than in the past. 





Program for Direct-Mail Con- 
vention Is Under Way 


The program for the tenth annual con- 
vention and exposition of the Interna- 
tional Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion is. being prepared by Edward A. 
Collins, of the National Surety Company, 
New York. Tim Thrift and Homer J. 
Buckley are also working on the pro- 
gram. The convention will be held at 
Chicago from October 19 to 21. 





Dairy Machinery Account for 


Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 
C. Doering & Son, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturer of dairy machinery, has 
appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., 
hicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
will be used. 
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Gas Companies As 
Advertisers 





Tue Atsert P. Hitt Company, Inc 
, PitrsBurGH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Would appreciate it if you would drop 
us a memorandum listing some of the 
articles that have appeared in the Prin1 
ERS’ Inxk Publications on the subject 
of Gas. 

Tue Avsert P. Hitt Company, Inc 


HE files of Printers’ Ink 

show that gas companies have 
many advertising problems. Since 
January, 1922, twenty-eight articles 
have been published in Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK MontH 
LY telling how these public utilities 
are using paid space. 

Briefly, here are some of the 
things that gas companies are do- 
ing with advertising: Increasing 
the use of gas; getting visitors to 
inspect new plants; advertising 
to justify new rates; promoting 
stock ownership among customers ; 
educating school children in the 
work of the gas companies and 
what they accomplish for the city; 
getting people to move into the 
suburbs, thereby obtaining new 
customers; acquainting customers 
with gas meters and how to read 
them; advertising to women to do 
more home cooking, and building 
good-will for utilities in general. 

Printers’ INK has prepared a 
typewritten report which gives the 
title of each article, date of the 
issue and page number on which 
it will be found. This list will 
be sent to anyone requesting it,— 
[Ed. Printers’ InK. 


Plainfield Plans Three-Year 


Campaign 

A fund of $75,000 for an advertising 
campaign of an institutional and educa- 
tional character has been raised through 
the Chamber of Commerce of Plain- 
field, N. J., to advertise that city in the 
New York metropolitan area. The 
a h E. Hanson Company, Newark, 

+: , advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle this campaign which 
will be conducted over a period of three 
years. 








Appoints Spector & Goldensky 
The Photographic Art Guild, Philade!- 
phia, has appointed Spector & Gol- 
densky, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Peri- 
odicals and direct mail will be used. 
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¢ The thrill of creating fine 
y typography makes material 


rewards seem immaterial. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. § 


@ TYPOGRAPHERS WHO PROVE IT WITH PROOFS 


314 East 23rd Street, New York 
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The By-the-Way Strategy in 
Letters 


When Not Overdone, This Is a Principle of Effective Re-Approach 


By Edgar Paul Hermann 


Not long ago my wife was 
4N persuaded to buy from a wo- 
man canvasser an elaborate set of 
children’s books. My part in the 
transaction, aside from being 
drafted occasionally to read a story 
was to pay the monthly instalments 
as they came due. 

Last month, after the bill had 
come to hand but before the pay- 
ing date, a letter arrived from the 
Bookhouse for Children (the pub- 
lishers) requesting information 
concerning just what stories in 
volume one had most delighted the 
youngster. So far, so good. But 
there was added a by-the-way. It 
was to the effect that the informa- 
tion might easily be sent when 
remitting the monthly payment! 

Here was sound strategy. The 
letter did not grossly cry its 
“please-remit.” It by-the-wayed 
that part of the message, impor- 
tant as it was to the publisher. Ap- 
parently, it was entirely secondary 
to the research subject, concerning 
the stories most loved by the chil- 
dren. 

Another example. The Stude- 
baker Sales Company of Chicago 
wrote me when 1926 still had a 
couple of weeks of breath left in 
it, to send an application blank for 
a 1927 State license, thereby ena- 
bling me to apply early for an 
easy-to-remember number. I was 
grateful for the unsolicited ser- 
vice, and resented not at all a by- 
the-way to the effect that a new 
factory branch in my neighborhood 
was now completely equipped to 
run the whole service gamut from 
grinding valves to replacing broken 
glass. 

Several months ago I purchased 
a light overcoat from a national 
chain of walk-up-a-flight-and-save- 
ten-dollars clothing stores. Two 
weeks later, a letter informed me 
that the tailoring department of 
Foreman and Clark would keep 
that coat perpetually pressed if I 
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brought it in regularly. Then 
came the by-the-way. It had to do 
with other new and fine suits, hats 
and caps then on display. 

When not overdone, the by-the- 
way strategy in merchandising let- 
ters is effective. The principle of 
service first, and then possible re- 
ciprocation is intelligible to all 
humans, and, tactfully handled, we 
like it. It is a ticklish question, 
this one of where service stops and 
intrusion starts. Naturally it de- 
pends upon various ifs and ands 
and buts. 

“I notice,” writes a vice-presi- 
dent of the Woodlawn Trust and 
Savings Bank, “your rental of one 
of our safety deposit boxes, and I 
want to extend our welcome to 
you. I notice, too, by-the-way, that 
you paid the rental with a check 
on the Hyde Park State Bank. 
Perhaps it may prove convenient 
to you to carry a checking account 
with us now, since your home is 
somewhat closer to us.” Here is 
a by-the-way tied up with a wel- 
come and an offer of a range of 
service. 

A by-the-way has the advantage 
of implied special information, half 
in a whisper, a sort of favor. 
When all the rest are shouting, a 
whisper, you know, has tremendous 
attention value. 


WHEN TRYING TOO HARD CAUSES 
DEFEAT 


Sometimes an athlete trains so 
hard he goes stale. You may be 
able to recount a lot of cases where 
trying too hard was the cause of 
defeat. There are cases of trying 
too hard to sell, trying too hard to 
collect. A by-the-way may be a 
good corrective. 

A by-the-way may be but a 
casual bit of welcome information. 
“By the way, the number seven bus 
now runs all the way to Russell 
Square.” “By the way, we now 
carry the Excelentes La Paulina 
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Ing-Rich Porcelain Enamel signs 
gain for you the dominating atten- 
tion of an injury to your hand. 
| This is particularly true when you 
employ color in your message. 


Ing- Rich colors are fadeless. Made 
| of enamel, the colors are always un- 
| faded and untarnished, no matter 
| what their life may be. 
| 
| 


We'll be glad to make you a sample 
sign. Just send your color, shape 
and size specifications with your 
message and the sign is yours, with- 
out obligation. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 


| 
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The New Building wl the 
Toledo Blade which will 
be opened May 2nd 


A new $1,500,000 plant has been built and com- 
pletely equipped for exclusive use in the pro- 
duction of the Toledo Blade. 


The equipment includes 16 Unit type Goss 
presses in line, equipped with Cline Reels, with 
capacity of 210,000 twenty-four page papers 
per hour; 20 new Linotype machines; new 
Monotype Equipment; new double junior auto 
plate machines. 


The BLADE now has over 126,000 daily 
circulation, which is about 30% more than the 
second paper. 


In advertising volume during 1926 the 
BLADE carried 5,700,000 lines more total ad- 
vertising than the second paper. 


TOLEDO 


First in 
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Exclusive National Accounts! 
The Toledo BLADE during the year 1926 


carried 347 national accounts exclusively. 
The other evening paper carried only 24 na- 
tional accounts exclusively. 


These were classified as follows: 


BLADE Second Paper 
Automobiles 1 
Auto Accessories 
Beverages & Confections 
Building Materials 
Coffee, Teas, & Spices 
Dyes & Polishes 
Electrical Appliances 
Exterminators 
Financial 
Food Products 
Fuel & Oil 
Hardware & Household Goods 
Hotels & Resorts 
Cleaners & Soaps 
Men’s Wear 
Musical Instruments 
Office Appliances 
Plumbing & Heating 
Proprietary Medicines 
Publishers Adv. (Magazines & 
Newspapers) 


_ 
DBACw 


—_ wom 
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Radio 

Railroad & Steamships 

Schools & Colleges 

Shoes 

Tobacco 

Toilet Articles & Preparations 
Wall Paper & Paints 

Women’s Wear 

Miscellaneous Products 
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The BLADE is the FIRST in TOLEDO 


from every standpoint 


The Reason: Quantity Circulation plus Quality 
Circulation is Unbeatable 


»| BLADE 


, Toledo 
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acknowledged leadership which over forty years of vigorous 
editorial enterprise has earned for IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


For conclusive evidence of IRON TRADE REVIEW'S service to the 
metalworking industry note the timely articles on the correct applica- 
tion of engineering, metallurgical and technical principles by author- 
itative writers of unquestionable accuracy . . . . the concisely illuminat- 
ing contact with contemporary progress .... the far famed and 
widely quoted Business Trend Section, with its graphic statistical 
studies of fundamental business factors and basic trends for the guid- 
ance of industrial executives. 


ee business papers have attained in their respective fields the 


Careful surveys show that the circulation of 12000 copies of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW is read by more than 36000 major executives and 
operating heads who ounteel tuations and make the final decisions, or 
who recommend the purchase of supplies, materials and equipment. 


Manufacturers who sell or wish to sell to the metalworking industry, 
the largest industrial market in the world, should give earnest considera- 
tion to IRON TRADE REVIEW as a direct means of bringing their 
message to the attention of these key men, who control more than 
35% of the total value of the country’s manufactured products. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Member, A. B. C. Member, A.B. P. 
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you asked for several times.” 

On the other hand, it may serve 
to pull out into the sunlight a point 
hidden in the verbiage of long para- 
graphs. 

Many more jobs, no doubt, have 
been performed by well-trained by- 
the-ways. They have pointed the 
finger to service rendered in asking 
pay or use. They have followed, 
inobtrusively, a favor or a tip. 
They have changed the tone of 
many an advertisement from crim- 
son to modest gray. They have 
politely hinted, instead of shrieking 
a shrill ballyhoo. They have 
pointed to specifics instead of gen- 
eralities. 

But, by the way, and as I have 
already mentioned, they are easy 
to misuse, to overdo. 





Co-operative Campaign by 
Philadelphia Opticians 


The Guild Opticians, an organization 
of Philadelphia opticians, is using space 
in local newspapers to emphasize the 
necessity of having glasses made to 
order. Brief lessons in refraction are 
given to show the necessity of having 
glasses ground to fit each particular eye. 
The rest of the copy tells of the impor- 
tance of having this work done by opti- 
cians of recognized standing. Beneath 
the signature of the Guild Opticians are 
the names and addresses of its members. 


Minnie A. Buzbee Joins Little 
Rock, Ark., Bank 


Miss Minnie A. Buzbee has been ap- 
pointed manager of the business exten- 





sion and advertising departments of 
the American Southern Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Ark. She was_ recently 


with Burton E. Vaughan, of that city. 
Previously she had been advertising 
manager of the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 





Philadelphia Typographers 
Incorporate 


Westcott & Thomson, typographers 
and electrotypers, have incorporated un- 
der the name of Westcott & Thomson, 
Inc. Charles J. Thomson is president, 
George E. Deacon vice-president, and 
Joseph Schwartz secretary-treasurer. 
There has been no change in personnel. 





New Account for Buffalo 


Agency 
The Better Utensils Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. manufacturer of 


Scrub-No-Mor outfits, has placed its 
advertising account with J. Ed Fuller, 
advertising, Buffalo, N. Y. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 
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By all means 
put punch 
into your 
advertising, 
but do not 
forget to put 
your adver- 
tising into 


Punch 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
&, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 











Shredded Wheat Gets Its Message 


before Teachers and Pupils 


Pupils Who Write the Best Essays on Wheat Will Visit Niagara Falls 
with Their Teachers at the Expense of The Shredded Wheat Company 


By Truman A. DeWeese 


Vice-President in Charge of Publicity, The Shredded Wheat Company 


CO course if you yell “Grigley’s 
Gum” in their faces often 
enough, the gum-chewers,. will soon 
think “Grigley” when they ask for 
gum. That means that Grigley, if 
he keeps yelling persistently and 


contncaly: wil soon POR HRS 


dominate the gum 
“Teachers Wanted ! 


market. 
We want every school teacher in 


If you holler “Hairy 
Soap” loud and long, 
America to wri iculars 
‘Sounds 


and emblazon barns 

and fences with the 
name, the time is 

want a limited number of those teachers to 

be our at Niagara Pails next summer 

—and we will pay their expenses 


ing the name in big red letters? 
I think not. 

If you put the words “Shredded 
Wheat” in large electric signs on 
the top of every building in the 
United States I don’t think it 


coming when nine out 
of ten housekeepers 
will think “Hairy 
Soap” when they ask 
for laundry soap. The 
reasons for the soap, 








. Weice in now for full lars of this remark. 
if there are any, wi able free offer to The 


pathic urge which im- 
pels selection and 
purchase. 
am using this 
hifalutin’ language to 
obscure the fact that 
I don’t know anything 
about the subject. 
Animadversions of this 
kind tend to invest 
advertising with a 
certain foggy mysti- 
cism that defies ordi- 
nary understanding. 
These observations 
may have some psy- 
chological sense when applied 
to highly competitive articles— 
but how about a specialty like 
Shredded Wheat that has no 
competitors? When I say it has 
no competitors I mean there is no 
other product exactly like it to 
“cash in” on the Shredded Wheat 
habit. Is it possible to make 
people eat it by yelling “Shredded 
Wheat” at them? Is it possible 
to induce people to eat it by print- 


be lost in the psycho- eg 
© 
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Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





THE OFFER OF A VISIT TO NIAGARA FALLS IS ADVERTISED 


IN NEWSPAPERS 


would increase the consumption of 
the product by one case. The 
most you could hope to do by this 
method would be to keep the 
Shredded Wheat eaters from for- 
getting the product. 

These observations are merely 
preliminary to the utterance of a 
great truth—Shredded Wheat ad- 
vertising must be educational. 
We have to give the reasons for 
the process by which the whole 
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Largest percentage of home owners 
of any city in New England 


—and one newspaper reaches 
nine out of ten homes 


HEN New Bedford 

was a whaling port the 
Standard and Mercury flags 
were atthe masthead. To- 
day New Bedford is the fine 
textile center of the world, 
the 4th market in Massa- 
chusetts—a prosperous, 
progressive city of 125,00C 
people and the Standard 
Mercury completely domi- 
nates the market. It takes 
your advertising story into 
nine out of ten homes, 
morning and evening at a 
flat rate of ten cents a line! 
New Bedford people are 
industrious. They receive 
good wages. As an indica- 
tion of their financial secur- 


ity the percentage of families 
in New Bedford owning 
their own homes is greater 
than any other city in New 
England. Asa proof of their 
prosperity, savings bank de- 
posits are increasing steadily 
andnow total approximately 
50 million dollars. 

Here is a section, rich in 
potential, easy to cover by 
salesmen in point of time, 
easy to blanket withadvertis- 
ing in an intensive manner. 
We're ready to show you 
how to make it yield sales. 
Write direct to us—or to our 
representative, the Charles 
H.EddyCompanyat Boston, 
Chicago and New York. 


Member of the Associated Press 


NEW BEDFORD 
market in Massachusetts 
Completely covered by the 


STANDARD MERCURY 


SSS 


SSS 
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wheat is prepared for the human 
stomach. The advertising must be 
along dietetic lines. Twenty-five 
years’ experience teaches us that 
the publicity purveyor who would 
put our name on fences and barns 
is wrong. 

Now, how are we to educate 
people — especially the younger 
people—to eat Shredded Wheat? 
There isn’t enough room in the 
magazine or newspaper page to 
give all the reasons for Shredded 
Wheat. The most we can hope 
to do is to hit the high spots. 

It was this fact that led me to 
give thought to some plan for 
making the rising generation edu- 
cate itself regarding the food value 
of whole wheat and the shredding 
process. How can we get a half- 
million youngsters to make a study 
of this subject? 

Simple enough. We will give 
free trips to Niagara Falls to kid- 
dies who will write the best essays 
on the whole wheat and Shredded 
Wheat—and to stimulate even 
greater interest and enthusiasm we 
will hook in the teachers and place 
the writing of the essays under 
their direction. And that is what 
we did last year. It worked so 
well last year that we decided to 
conduct the contest on a much 
larger scale this year. 

As a result of last year’s con- 
test, we estimate that 250,000 chil- 
dren in public and parochial schools 
wrote essays on Shredded Wheat. 
Each teacher selected the best es- 
say written by her forty or fifty 
pupils and sent it to our educa- 
tional department. From _ these 
thousands of essays were selected 
the twenty best, and as each prize 
winner was privileged to bring her 
teacher, that meant forty visitors 


to “The Home of Shredded 
Wheat,” Niagara Falls. ae 
Of course, every patriotic 


American wants to see Niagara 
Falls. It is part of a teacher’s 
education. It has a thrill for 
youngsters probably beyond any 
other natural wonder in this coun- 
try. Moreover, this is a prize 
which no other cereal company 
could offer. Niagara Falls is the 


home of Shredded Wheat. It is 
the “show place” at the Falls. 
The prize-winners in last year’s 
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contest came from nearly every 
State in the Union—from as far 
away as Texas and Louisiana. The 
trip was arranged in such a way 
that the teachers and pupils ar- 
rived on the same day in July. 
They were met at the train and 
were taken to the hotel. They 
were hauled about in luxurious 
buses for two days until they had 
seen everything worth seeing in 
the Niagara region. They were 
also given a luncheon in the beau- 
tiful dining-room of the Shredded 
Wheat plant at which addresses 
were made by the officers of the 
company and souvenirs distributed. 

From present indications, the 
number of essays sent in by pupils 
will far exceed the number that 
was submitted last year. In other 
words, many more than 250,000 
pupils are now engaged in edu- 
cating themselves as to the food 
value of the whole wheat grain 
and the reasons for the shredding 
and baking process by which 
Shredded Wheat is made. 

These essays, written by boys 
and girls mostly in the primary 
and grammar grades, represent a 
fascinating variety of treatment. 
They show that art is rampant in 
the public schools. In _ other 
words, art has crowded out gram- 
mar and spelling. 

Perhaps our education was all 
wrong. Perhaps our teachers 
stressed grammar and spelling and 
penmanship too much, and paid 
too little attention to the graphic 
arts. Instead of being drilled in 
correct English perhaps we should 
have been drawing purple cows. 
Anyway, the judges who pick the 
prize-winners in this contest have 
been instructed to judge the essays 
from the standpoint of cleverness 
and originality rather than correct 
syntax. Also, a half million 
youngsters are going to know 
more about wheat and its food 
value than they would have 
known, and twenty of them, with 
their teachers, are going to visit 
Niagara Falls at the expense of 
the Shredded Wheat Company. 





Joins Pratt & Davidson 

John Henle, Jr., has joined Pratt & 
Davidson, Inc., The York advertising 
agency. 
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TODAY 


.-in Seattle and 
the Washington 
Market! 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
For Six Months’ Period End- 
ing March 31, 1927 


DAILY SUNDAY 


Post- 
Intelligencer... 91,222 153,633 
Times... 86,843 113,228 
a 89,857 


According to Government Postoffice Statements 





The Post-Intelligencer 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
for March, 1927 


DAILY SUNDAY 
92,801 155,995 















Se 





W.W. CHEW _ W.._ H. WILSON 
285 Madison Ave. 725 Hearst Bidg. 
New York City Chicago 

W. W. CHEW T. C. HOFFMEYER 
1035 Little Bidg. Monadnock Bidg. 


Boston San Francisco 
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Anticipating a Majorp¢ 
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Other recent outstand- p 
ing multiple advertise- 
ments conceived and 
executed by this organi- 
zation appear in: the 
MOTOR BOAT:— the 
April 10th issue; Spe- 
cial Fitting Out Section der 
and Co-operative Motor os 
Boat Builders’ insert. P 
THE PURCHASING AGENT: Cer 
June and July issues : Special in ¢ 
Convention Sections. 
pre 
anc 


Ideas that awake interest} “ 
Layouts that compel attention L! 


LE 


Copy that Sells/ Ss 





A separate and complete department of Adverq Assoc 





tising Art and Photography under the directiotcorpra: 
of SVEN RASMUSSEN. rebped 


Ss in a 
ip inging | 
ideas and 
publishing 
ized to th 
idual pu 





ERSATILITY in technique plus the tions that have real selling value. 
, = hw - professional ce -r tg service is available to advertising age 
o ver ng and merchandising men 
of long and varied experience enable cies, lithographer's, printers, engra 
this department to produce art work, ouses, and publishers. Your inqui 
retouchings and photographic illustra- is invited. 
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yo cientificAchievement 


We now present 
he ERPitts Company 
wenly Yirst (entury 
Hour. Introducing 
a distinct Nove ity 
m broadcas ting’ 
Radio Vision 


[NX the early part of March we prepared the multiple 
advertisement shown above. Thirty-four days later 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company made 
oa the world’s first successful television test. Coinci- 
“A dence? Yes, yet such an example of ultra timeliness is 


on 





> 


This multiple ad- 
vertisement was 
conceived and 
executed for the 
Talking Machine 
Journal and will 
be published in 
the May 1927 
issue. 





ni- 


or possible only when the advertising visualizer and con- 
T: ceptionist keeps pace with the rapid strides of progress 
ial in all fields. Such ideas, dramatically and compellingly 


presented, focus attention on the advertising message 
and coupled with brass tack selling copy, produce sales 
advertising—advertising that sells. 


s| 
of LE ROY P. WIGHT, Inc. 
LE ROY P. WIGHT JOHN B. PHILLIPS 


SALES ADVERTISING 
25 WEST 43r0 STREET, NEW YORK CITY S 





SSOCJATED for over six years, advertising revenue, promotional plans 
each, With the United Publishers to increase advertising lineage, and at 
orporation and the Printers’ Ink Pub- he same time step up the editorial 
ications respectively, our principals are appearance of your and such 
quipped to intelligently serve publish- fy eee 
- phases of a publishers business as may 
rs in an extra executive capacity, ‘ liti 
bringing to each individual publication, lie outside the facilities of his own 
ideas and formulas fundamental to all organization, this is the character of 
publishing enterprises, but particular- the service we offer—unparalleled to 
ized to the specific needs of each indi- the best of our knowledge by any other 
vidual publisher. Ideas for additional organization in the country. 
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Slogans 
in Number, Progress 
Encumber 





Ex-Lax Manuracturinc Co. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We enclose herewith a list of slogans 
which we are in the process of using on 
advertising material and we would like 
very much to have them registered with 
you. As we understand it, you have a 
regular bureau for the registration of 
slogans and trade phrases. 

Ex-Lax Manuracturtnc Co. 


VES: we do register slogans for 
manufacturers, and we register 
herewith the thirty-two slogans 
which the Ex-Lax Manufacturing 
Company says it is “in process of 
using on advertising material.” 
Here they are: 


If You Knew the Facts You’d Take 
“Ex-Lax” 

Easy Action Its Attraction 

“Come Clean” with “Ex-Lax” 

What You Require Before You Retire 

Gentle and Good and Acts as It Should 

The Laxative That Helps You Live 

What Fathers and Mothers Give 
Sisters and Brothers 

Does Its Duty Aiding Beauty 

Eliminate the Cause of Nature's 
Broken Laws 

For All the Stages of Life’s Ages 

The Instant You Taste It You'll Try 
Not to Waste It 

Helps Nature Be Natural 

Works Within and Clears the Skin 

A Dainty Confection for Liver Cor- 
rection 

Lesses Distresses 

““Ex-Lax”’ Makes Good from Babyhood 

One or Two Tonight Will Make To- 
morrow Right 

“Ex-Lax” Appeals—Helps Digest 
Meals 

For Everybody’s Body 

Highly Rated by the Constipated 

Keeps You in a Happy Mood—Helps 
You to Enjoy Your Food 

Try a “Tin” to; Clear Your Skin 

A Tasty Combination That Wars on 
Constipation 

A Beauty-Aid of the Highest Grade 

Its Action Charms—It Never Harms 

Dainty and Fruity and Gently Does 


uty 

Action Is Dandy—’Tis Real Chocolate 
Candy w 
A Joy Giver to the Highest Liver 
All Ways Correct in After-Effect 
The Laxative Wise Mothers Give 
Taste Attracts and Sells “Ex-Lax” 
Makes Nature Act Naturally 


Now that we have registered 
thirty-two slogans for one com- 
pany, let us rise to remark that 
the very number makes them not 
slogans but something else entirely 
—jingles perhaps, for -most of 











Good Copy 


The spokesman for 
a powerful Mid- 
Western publica- 
tion is quoted as 
saying that— 


‘The best way to 
promote advertis- 
ing is to help ad- 
vertisers to improve 
their copy.” 


We pass this on 
for the benefit of 
manufacturers 
who make goods 
which will have a 
steadily increasing 
sale when the pub- 
lic knows about 
them. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Power 


of Fun 


Eight new pages of fine, in- 
teresting humour have been 


added to 


LA SEMANA 
of 


Havana 


because the demand for 
advertising space has been 
greater than the supply. 


LA SEMANA 


has a larger circulation in 
Cuba than any other publi- 
cation—dailies, weeklies, or 
monthlies. 


American advertisers using 
this popular magazine are 
reaping a great harvest. 


Exclusive U. S. Representatives: 


ALL AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS’ REP. INC. 


154 Nassau Street 
New York City 


Other papers in Colombia, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Puerto 
Rico and Venezuela. 
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them seem to rhyme. Let us al! 
never forget what a slogan was 
when it started, and what a slogan 
is now. 

In the brave days of old when 
brawny Highlanders were wont to 
rush down from the rocky crags 
on raids to get cattle, wives or 
food supplies from the lowlands 
they roared out in unison a blood 
curdling sluagh-ghairm which be 
came a slogan in the development 
of language. It was one slogan, 
designed to increase the fury and 
effectiveness of each grim High 
lander as he advanced against his 
adversary, battle-axe or claymore 
in hand. Can our readers imagine 
what would have happened to a 
clan which tried to memorize and 
shout no less than thirty-two battle 
cries as it swept over the plain? 

We are perturbed lest our will 
ingness to list a slogan for a 
manufacturer who intends to make 
it stand for some quality of his 
merchandise, shall give any other 
manufacturer a wrong idea of our 
attitude toward slogans in general 

A man who hastens to register a 
slogan similar to one another 
manufacturer has used, or who 
registers a long list of epigrams, 
rhymes, or aphorisms and thinks he 
is accomplishing something by the 
fact of registry, is misleading him- 
self. The Printers’ INK list is 
designed to prevent one manufac- 
turer from advertising a slogan 
unwittingly which may be adver- 
tised by another manufacturer 
somewhere else. The man who 
thinks he wants a slogan as good 
as “Ask the Man Who Owns One” 
and therefore registers “Ask the 
Woman Who Eats One” for a tea 
biscuit, may think it is a slogan 
he needs. What he needs is the 
time, money and consistency which 
the Packard company has invested 
in making its slogan mean Packard 
to the public. 

Slogans, unlike wild geese, don’t 
do well in large flocks. One slogan 
may go far, when well advertised. 
Many of them confuse the reader, 
as a flock of war cries would have 
confused the members of a High- 
land clan.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 





J. Owen Stalson has been appointed 
poe | manager of The Improvement 
Bulletin, Minneapolis. 


pn 
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Over 6,300 Children 


Contribute to the Success 
of the 


JUNIOR 
PANTAGRAPH 


(A regular part of Saturday issues) 


Cash in on this tremendous interest — 


reach both child and parent 


NOT A SYNDICATED SERVICE, but two pages cre- 
ated for and by this amazingly large group of juveniles of 
grade school age. Hundreds of original drawings, stories 
and poems, in addition to a full chronicle of all school 
activities, are submitted each week, and prizes are 
awarded for features of especial merit. Club buttons and 
monthly theater parties also serve to cement the won- 
derful relationship existing between child and newspaper. 


cA Powerful Link in the Chain of 
Pantagraph Influence 





OVER 19,500 PAID 


Into 6 out of every 7 homes in Bloomington. 
Into 78 Towns in Central Illinois. 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
CHAS. H. me CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston. 
F. E. WALES, Room 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Assoolated Press, 
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You Can Share 
the Facilities 
of the Great 

Premium Users 


@ Whether you want to install 
a premium department or en- 
large your present one, you can 
turn its entire conduct over to 
the organization that manages 
such departments for a group 
of the leading premium users 
in the country. 

@ You can have your premium 
list or catalog show the same 
line of premiums and use the 
same cuts—as many or as few 
as you prefer. 

@You have no premiums to 
buy in advance. 

@ You pay only for those that 
are shipped on the redemption 
of your coupons or other to- 
kens—and less than it would 
cost you to do it yourself. 
@Even the premium list or 
catalog, because the exquisite 
half-tone illustrations of the 
premiums are already on hand, 
will cost you less than a cheap, 
unattractive list with borrowed 
mis-mated cuts, if you tried to 
produce it yourself. 

@ You will have the advice of 
premium experts in the selec- 
tion of the premiums you should 
use and in every phase of your 
premium department. 

@ These facilities are available 
only to a limited number of 
concerns who must be of un- 
questioned standing. From such 
only is correspondence invited. 


THE 


PREMIUM SERVICE Co., 


Inc. 
9 West 18th Street, 
New York City 
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How Many Advertising 
Libraries Are There? 


New York Specrat Lrpraries 
ASSOCIATION 

: New York, Aprit 14, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will Printers’ Inx help us take a 
census of thé advertising libraries in 
the country? Our association is com- 

sed of research workers and librarians 
in banks, insurance offices, newspapers 
and commercial organizations of al! 
sorts. We help each other with com- 
mon problems of the organization and 
operation of fact departments and pool 
our knowledge of and experience with 
sources of information. 

We should like to start an advertising 
group in this association but with the 
exception of D’Arcy in St. Louis, Mac- 
Martin in Minneapolis and a few agen- 
cies and advertisers here in New York, 
we do not know where the advertising 
libraries are. Incidentally, the term 
library as we know it does not neces- 
sarily mean a large collection of books; 
it may be only a clipping file or even 
an individual who is equipped to find 
and supply information. If you can 
help us locate these advertising libraries, 
our association has much to offer them. 

Specrat Liprariges Association, 

Mary Louise ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President. 


Cedar Rapids Papers Merged 


John L. Miller, owner of the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Evening Gazette, has pur- 
chased the Cedar apids Republican. 
The two papers have been consolidated 
as the Gazette and Republican. The 
Allen-Klapp Company, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, will be national advertising 
representative. 








Seattle Agency to Direct Cam- 
paign on Wire Rope 


The Wire Rope Manufacturing and 
Equipment Company, Seattle, has ap- 
pointed The Izzard Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct an ad 
vertising campaign which calls for the 
use of newspapers. 


W. V. McGrain with Buffalo 
“News” 


William V. McGrain, formerly with 
the Baltimore Sun, has joined the na- 
tional se department of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., News. 








Moulding Brick Account for 
Aubrey & Moore 
The Thomas Moulding Brick Com 
any, Chicago, has appointed Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 





Buys Seattle Business 


The Metropolitan Advertising Service, 
Seattle, has purchased the Aero Adver 
tising Company, of that city. 
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Park Av.Spends 
__, {280,000,000 on 
re Luxury Yearly 


The association has just completed a 
statistical research into the resources 
of Park Avenue and has come to the 
conclusion that the 4,000 families living 
between Thirty-fourth and Ninety-sixth 
Streets spend $1,096,107 a day and ap- 
proximately $280,000,000 a year for 
comparative luxuries, 








To the heads of one thousand of these families whose 
incomes are shown to average $75,000 a year, we wrote 
simply “Do you read Judge?” Of all who have replied 


thus far 
55% Read Judge 


This merely confirms a number of similar tests. For 
example, a letter to a thousand directors of ten or more 
corporations showed 58.1% reading Judge. 


A letter to five thousand men listed in the Social Regis- 
ters of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Detroit, as leading club members, showed 58.7% read- 
ing Judge. 


A letter to twenty-five hundred members of the Yale, 
Harvard, Racquet, Union, and Bankers’ Clubs of New 
York showed 68.7% reading Judge. 


Hasyourarticle the qualities for thiskind ofan audience? 


Advertising Management of 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Chicago 


Advertising billings for the first four months of 1927 show a 50% gain over the same period of 1926. 
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F. J. Ross Company 
desires 
an associate Art Director 


E will know what art direction in the 
advertising agency business of to-day 
means 


—as to art itself-in its modern varia- 
tions, trends and applications 


—as to practical adaptation of art to 
modern advertising 


—as to thoroughness in preparatory study 
and visualization of each new task 


—as to systematic handling of work 
which avoids confusion, obtains the 
ends desired, maintains schedule and 
takes care of proper volume. 


High creative talent and executive capac- 
ity will of course be indispensable and must 
be demonstrated, 


For the right man the present and the fu- 
ture will be satisfactory. 


Communication should be made by letter 
only and will be received in confidence. 
Appointments with suitable men will 
follow. 


Address 


ART 
F. J. ROSS CO., INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 
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Circuit Court Hands Down Decision 
in Wrigley Case 


The Deduction of Almost $2,000,000 for Advertising “Doublemint” Is 
Upheld 


HE Circuit Court of Appeals, 

Seventh Circuit, has delivered 
an opinion in the case of L 
Larson, Jr., Co., vs. Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Company. "The case was ap- 
pealed from the District Court, 
Southern District of Illinois, and 
involves an accounting for profits 
arising out of the infringing use 
of a gum package. 

In so far as the advertising of the 
Wrigley company is concerned, the 
Circuit Court confirms the decision 
of the District Court which was 
reported in Printers’ INK of De- 
cember 18, 1924. The Master in 
Chancery’s accounting had allowed 
the Wrigley company to deduct 
about one million dollars for ad- 
a “Doublemint,” the in- 

ringing gum, from gross profits, 
whereas the District Court per- 
mitted a deduction of $1,942,110.81. 
Regarding the advertising item the 
Circuit Court says: “Upon this 
item we quite despair of reaching 
a result more equitable than that 
reached by the district judge, and 
we see no reason for disturbing 
its conclusions thereon, as carried 
into the decree.” 

Relative to contingent liability 
for unredeemed United Profit 
Sharing coupons in which the in- 
fringing gum was wrapped, the 
Circuit Court believes that the per- 
centage of redemption allowed by 
the District Court is too low and 
ought to be increased. The Court 
has this to say on this subject: 

“On this item the master charged 
against ‘Doublemint’ gross profits 
$98,519.06, which the District 
Court increased by $64,715.60. 
With each 5-cent package of gum 
there was enclosed a profit sharing 
coupon good for one-fifth of a 
cent, and also coupons of larger 
denomination with cartons of gum 
packages. The coupons were ex- 
changeable either for cash or mer- 
chandise, and unlimited as to time 
of presentation. 

“Many millions were put out 
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each year. Their redeemability in 
articles of merchandise of various 
kinds was an incentive for saving 
them until sufficient quantities ac- 
cumulated to effect a desirable ex- 
change. Of course many became 
lost and will never be redeemed. 
As to those actually redeemed no 
question arises. The dispute comes 
respecting those not redeemed, 
which continue to be a potential 
liability of Wrigley, since Wrigley 
must pay the Profit Sharing Com- 
pany on the basis of $3 for each 
1,000 of one-fifth cent coupons 
presented. 

“Evidence was offered of the 
experience of others who had for 
many years given out such cou- 
pons with their merchandise. There 
was evidence of very substantial 
redemptions for many years after 
their issuance. It appears that the 
Government, in the computation of 
profits, allowed Wrigley 60 per 
cent of the face value of the 
coupons issued in each year as 
fairly representing this liability. 
The master’s allowance was based 
on a 33% per cent of such re- 
demption, which the district judge 
raised by 5 per cent. 

“From a careful review of the 
situation we are satisfied that the 
percentage of redemption allowed 
y the court is still too low, and 
ought to be somewhat further in- 
creased. In our judgment an ad- 
ditional 624 per cent over and 
above the further allowance by 
the district court, making in all 45 
per cent, probably would not over- 
estimate Wrigley’s ultimate lia- 
bility upon the unredeemed cou- 
pons, and we are of opinion that 
this charge against ‘Doublemint’ 
gross profits should be increased 
accordingly.” 

With the exception of the items 
of United Profit Sharing coupons, 
Federal Income and Excess Profits 
Taxes, and rate of interest upon 
the award, the Circuit Court ap- 
proves the decree of the District 








Attractiveness in a 
house-organ, a cata- 
logue or a mail cam- 
paign is noaccident. 
Make a note to call 
us. Caledonia 6076. 









CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 















CHAIN STORE 
AGE 
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Court in all respects, and in order 
that the decree may be made to 
conform with its views respecting 
these items and to take further 
evidence, if deemed necessary, ri 
specting the item of Federal In- 
come and Excess Profits Taxes, 
and to make further deductions 
accordingly from the award as 
made, the Court remands the case 
to the District Court with direc- 
tion further to proceed and to 
enter a decree in consonance with 
these views. 





Publish Magazine on Jewish 
Dietary Laws 


The first number of Kosher, The 
Jewish Market Basket, has been ‘oud 
lished by the New England Publishers 
Bureau, Boston. It is a monthly maga 
zine dealing with matters pertaining to 
the observance of Jewish dietary laws. 
It has a type-page size of 7% by 10% 
inches. Frank Dubinsky is president of 
the Bureau. 





W. H. Harris with Rib-Stone 
Concrete Corporation 


W. H. Harris, at one time general 
sales manager of the Eberling Machines 
Sales Company, Cleveland, is now in 
charge of tile production and also sales 
and advertising of the Rib-Stone Con- 
crete Corporation, Le Roy, N. Y. 


F. M. Hadiman, President, 
Harrison Radiator 


F. M. Hadiman, for the last year act- 
ing general manager of the arrison 
Radiator Corporation, Lockport, N. Y.. 
automobile radiators, has been elected 
president and general manager. He suc- 
ceeds the late Herbert C. Harrison. 








E. C. Conover with Topics 
Publishing Company 


E. C. Conover, formerly with the Wm. 
H. Rankin Company and George Batten 
Company, has joined the sales staff of 
the Topics Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York. 


Name Changed to Alfred J. 


Sweet, Inc. 

The firm name of MacLaughlin-Sweet. 
Inc., Auburn, Maine, manufacturer of 
Sally Sweet footwear, has been changed 
to Alfred J. Sweet. 


O. V. Ober Honored 


Oliver V. Ober, treasurer of the 
United Advertising Corporation, New 
Haven, Conn., has been elect vice- 
resident and a director of the New 
aven Chamber of Commerce. 
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BEG PARDON! 


E do not compete with the 

Memphis(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar 
—they are too far away geographi- 
cally—but just to keep the record 
straight we want to fuss a little with 
their recentlypublished claim of having 
the largest evening circulation in the 
South.—The Press-Scimitar momen- 
tarily forgot their geography.—THE 
BALTIMORE NEWS is published 
south of the Mason Dixon Line.— 
Baltimore is quite proud of its south- 
ern traditions—THE BALTIMORE 
NEWS has the largest daily circula- 
tion, for one month or six, in Balti- 
more—OR IN THE SOUTH.—The 
six months statement ending March 
31st was 130,287.—The sworn state- 
ment for March, 137,695. 


The Baltimore News 


Rodney E. Boone, General Manager National Advertising 
9 E. 40th St., New York 


H. A. KOEHLER K. J. NIXON F. S. PAYNE L. F. BARNARD 
929 Hearst Bldg. 82 Marietta St. Book Tower Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. Detroit Boston 
F. M. Van GIESON FRED H. DRUEHL 
541 Monadnock Bidg. 136 St. Paul St. 


San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 
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Color in 
Merchandise—A Sales 


Stimulant 





(Continued from page 6) 
the necessary money) or should I 
sell a new type of product to 
those already sold (and who have 
the additional money) ?” 

The original market, in most 
cases, seems to be the one and 
only answer, for that is the market 
which has the money. The bath- 
room fixture people have learned 
that lesson. Several years ago, 
they were advertising to their 
original market to turn waste 
space into “an extra bathroom.” 
Today, they are advertising col- 
ored fixtures. 

Products that are classed as 
modern innovations, curiously 
enough, seem to be the first to 
recognize the selling power of 
color in merchandise. The energy 
and resourcefulness of the men 
who put such products on the 
market seem to remain behind 
them to such an extent that the 
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possibility of a saturation point is 
not admitted. The makers of such 
products are always a jump ahead 
in finding a new sales argument. 

There is the  kitchen-cabinet. 
This product, for some years, told 
a sales story on efficiency and 
sanitation in the kitchen. Today, 
its story has taken on color. It 
is talking about color combinations 
that brighten up the kitchen. In 
these days when domestic help is 
scarce, cheerfulness, through 
color, may prove to be an appeal 
of greater selling strength than 
efficiency. 

Right now, color is selling more 
potato-parers, soup ladles and 
stirring spoons in one month than 
the country used to buy in a year. 
The head of a buying organiza- 
tion for department stores in all 
parts of the country had his desk 
covered with such kitchen imple- 
ments the other day. “I can't 
understand it,” he said. “The 
stores keep ordering more and 
more of that stuff. Don’t know 
why the women are buying it all 
of a sudden.” The answer is in a 
wooden handle painted a sky blue 














“Now We’ll Ask One”’ 


Question: 


What newspaper in Pater- 


son, N. J., has the largest circulation 
according to its Post Office report of 
April Ist, 1927, and also showed the 


greatest gains for the past six years? 


Answer: 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


W. B. BRYANT, Publisher 


Government Statements, 


April 1, 1927 Av. Net 

Paid 
Press-Guardian....... 18,519 
Second Paper ....... 16,668 
pL eee 12,253 





Gaia in National Representatives 
6 Years G. LOGAN PAYNE 
7,885 COMPANY 
’ 
New York Chicago Boston 
— St. Louis 
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OREN ARBOGUST 


30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 





ADVERTISING 
COUNSEL anv COPY 





Specializing 
in 


COPY 











HERE’s a kind of advertising copy, and it 





isn’t common, that all of you seem to 
‘i like. It tugs at the sleeve of the page 


turner. It reaches and tweaks the nose 











8\ —ssccssssscoee Of the hasty reader. In some fashion, 
with or without an attractive personality, it gains 
and hoids attention long enough to get its message 
understood and believed. Such copy is interesting 
copy. It understands that it has a story to tell and it 
tells it. It sticks to the telling of things that buyers 
want to know. It interprets without a chance of mis- 
understanding. It proves. It suggests. It sets out 
on a line to govern opinion, to make men want the 
thing it talks about, to make men buy it—and it 
does those things. It talks to people whose money 
you want in ways they like. It builds and maintains 


a stubborn preference and, in time, profitable sales. 
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Order from 
AYER & SON 


eadquarters 
STREET 


7 — ing H 
Adee CHESTNUT 
Philedelphis. 
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N.Y. 
New York, 
We As sohreyirments League Hewes 
Publisher 
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insert the aavertising Ty pRovED stock TO 
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no giX nundared forty 


+ «Thirty pp ,duled % * am 

R. HESS & CLARK, Inc., are developing important 

data as the results of experiments conducted with 
their well-known stock tonic. The manufacturers wished 
to place these findings forcefully before the dairy farmers 
of the “New York City Milk Shed.” After a conference 
with the agency executives, Dairymen’s League News was 
selected individually as the medium suited to their 
purpose. 

When an experienced advertiser and a leading advertis- 
ing agency decide to schedule 10 full pages in consecutive 
issues in a single medium, there must be cogent reasons 
back of such a decision. The advertising manager of the 


Dairymen’s League News welcomes an opportunity to 
explain these compelling reasons. 


Sample Copy and Rate Card sent on request 


The Dairymen’s 
League Members, 
living in this 
area, market milk 
through their . 

own organization. eague 


New York City 
‘Milk Shed” 








New York Chicago 
120 West 42nd St. 10 S. La Salle St. 
} W._A. Schreyer, Bus. Mor. ha D. Ross 
Phone Wisconsin 608! 


John D. 
Phone State 3652 
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—save for a touch of white where 
wood and metal meet. That color 
s the only difference between this 
kitchen equipment and that which 
women had on hand. The color 
sold them. 

The manufacturers of floor 
coverings of linoleum or other 
materials started out to get the 
\merican market with a utility 


appeal and with drab colored 
products. It is no rash statement 
when I say that this industry 


wouldn’t be half its size had it not 
switched to a product of much 
color. If anything raised these 
floor coverings above the plane of 
utility and took them out of the 
pre-war kitchen class it was color. 

Right now the Congoleum- 
Nairn Company has gone beyond 
the idea of merely selling its prod- 
uct on the strength of color. It is 
advertising an offer to supply the 
public with a handbook that tells 
how to make the home a harmoni- 
ous picture of color. 

Old established window shades 
such as Brenlin, and newcomers in 
that field, such as Du Pont, are 
scurrying after business on a color 
basis. The staple dark green or 
light tan window shades of years 
standing are on the way out to be 
replaced by shades of different 
hues. 

Parker came along and put new 
life in fountain pen industry with 
his bright red barreled product. 
Today everywhere in the country 
you can see red fountain pens 
sprouting from vest pockets. The 
red fountain pen and fountain pen 
desk sets of many colors are 
imong the first products of colors 
that have come into the office. They 
are only the entering wedge to the 
good-size market of office and fac- 
tory for products of color. 

Lest someone should say that 
color will not be of value in sell- 
ing to industry let me point out, 
as I did in several advertisements, 
that it made a considerable dif- 
ference to the Southern Railway 
not long ago when it ordered that 
ts new locomotives should be 


painted green and gold. 

It would easily be possible to 
become more and more specific on 
the possibilities of color in mer- 
chandise as a 


selling aid. It 
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In the City 
of Densest 
Population— 


Recent surveys 
show that Newark, 
New Jerscy, is the 
most densely 
populated city in 
America. 












Home Delivered 
to 8 out of 10 of 
the English-speak- 
ing families and 
covering all of 
Northern New 
Jersey, it is small 
wonder: that the 
record of 


First in the Nation 
in volume of 


National Advertising 
(in week-day newspapers) 
is held by the 


cwark- 
Cuening, 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 


Business and Advertising Manager 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 














O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco 




















I would take 
Thousands of words 
To describe 

An aeroplane 

That a single 
Photograph 

Can show! 















we 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
212 West 48th St. 
New York 
CHickering 3960 






























There must 
be a reason 


why we are known 
as the Square Deal 
Printers. Wedid not 
invent the term. 1 
was earned during 
twenty years of con- 
structive service to 
our customers. 














tHe STIRLING press 
SQUARE DBAL PRINTERS 


318-326 West 39th Street 
New York Crry 
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might be shown, for example, that 
manufacturers of vacuum cleaners 
should substitute a cheerful and 
gay-colored dust bag on their ma- 
chines in place of the conventional 
gray. There is one company in 
this field with a cleaner that has 
a checkered bag and another with 
a purple bag. To continue with 
specific examples would be put to 
make a catalog of most of the 
products that go into the home 
the office, and the factory. Any 
manufacturer with imagination 
enough to see the sales possibilities 
of color has had sufficient infor- 
mation in what has already been 
given. 

There are, no doubt, some who 
will not see any value in this idea, 
and conditions in their market may 
be so satisfactory that it may not 
be necessary for them to try to 
discover a new sales idea. There 
are others, however, who will be 
forced by competition to recognize 
that the public wants color in its 
merchandise. 

Much was said early in this ar- 
ticle concerning color in bathroom 
fixtures. I wonder how many 
manufacturers realize the wide- 
spread influence which color in 
that product has had upon the 
towel business? It is sending 
makers of towels pell-mell into 
colors. One towel company, Mar- 
tex, is advertising the fact that it 
has hired artists of distinction to 
create designs and color schemes 
for its product. Another, Can- 
non Towel, is widely advertising 
products of much color which 
match the “pistachio and orange” 
bathroom that has succeeded the 
old “plain vanilla” affair. Cannon 
advertising cheerfully predicts 
that before long the best-dressed 
bathrooms of the land will not 
only have color in towels, but in 
soap, bath salts, bath powder and 
bath mats. 

The retailer, we found, likes the 
color-in-clothing idea because of 
the very fact that it moves related 
products. A colorful suit brings 
him extra business on accessories 
It sells ties, shirts, socks, hats and 
belts that match or blend harmoni- 
ously with each suit. Any idea 
that can increase sales in many 
lines is welcomed with open arms 
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Akron et in Ohio 


Akron ranked 2nd in the State of Ohio in amount 
of wages and 2nd in value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, according to the latest figures from the United 
States Industrial Census Bureau, although it is 
5th among Ohio cities in population. 


Cleveland, four times as large as Akron, led the 
list. Cincinnati, with twice the population of Akron 
and seven times as many industries, was over 
$100,000,000 behind in the value of manufactured 
products for the year (1925). 


These Facts— 


—explain the high per capita wealth of the 
Akron market. 


—show the buying power you can reach 
through the Akron Beacon Journal. 


—give the reason why the Akron Beacon 
Journal carried enough advertising in 1926 
to rank Ist in Ohio and 6th in U. S. in 
advertising linage among six-day news- 
papers. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


New York Chicago 


STORY, BROOKS and FINLEY, Representatives 
Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco 
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by the retailer. That is the way 
he has welcomed our advertising 
of color in merchandise. 

At the present time, and for the 
last three years, I am convinced no 
better idea of getting goods quick- 
ly into the hands of consumer has 
shown itself than this idea of put- 
ting color in the product. Any 
business which says there is no 
way to add color to its product 
should have its attention called to 
the fact that a hardware manufac- 
turer and a maker of dish-pans 
have found a way to put color into 
these commonplace products by the 
simple expedient of painting bands 
of red on them. A way can be 
found in almost every case. 
Where it cannot be found, then 
the package should be subjected to 
a third-degree color examination 
in order to determine whether or 
not it should carry more colors 
and brighter colors. 

Those who can recall the origi- 
nal Childs restaurants will remem- 
ber them as places of glistening 
white tiles. The appearance of 
those restaurants told a story of 
cleanliness—a story that was prob- 
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ably necessary at that time. But 
what about the Childs restaurants 
of today? The new links in that 
chain are done in color—much 
color—because it was found by 
experiment that the check of each 
individual customer went up when 
the customer was surrounded by 
color. Color increased his appe- 
tite and he ordered more food! 

If, like Childs, you believe your 
customers are not spending 
enough, then give them color. 
They will spend more and will be 
happy while they do it. Is there 
any better sales stimulant than 
one which makes the customer 
glad and cheerful while he buys 
and after he buys? 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen & 
Company 


Calif., News has ap- 
pointed M. ogensen & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 





The Orange, 
od 





Paul F. Witte, Detroit advertising 
service, is directing the advertising of 
the Midwest Piping & Supply Com 
pany, St. Louis, and the -Kuhlman 
Electric Company, Bay City, Mich. 














COLOR! 


Designs and figures as well as simple 
“facts ay enamel 

















le color effects in practically any 
design are now made possible by a 
new and patented process used exclu- 
sively in America in the manufacture of 
Nesco Porcelain Enameled Signs. Rare 
Sony <n, any ES See ee 
manency of porcelain enameled displays. 


Write for detailed information or send 
photograph or color reproduction of your 
sign or product for estimate. No obligation. 


National Enameling and Stamping Co., Inc. 

Executive Offices: 528 First Wisconsin National Bank 

Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. Branch Offices at: St. Louis 

New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, Granite City, 
llL., Milwaukee, Chicago, Philadelphia 


NESCO 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED SIGNS 
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I am pleased 


to announce that 


JOHN R. RUTHERFORD 


formerly of the 
Butterick Publishing Company 
and, more recently, 


with that interesting magazine, 
Charm, 


has joined our organization. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
be 


Advertising Director 
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LAMINEX DOORS 


WILL NOT SHRINK, SWELL OR WARP 


























THE DOOR _ 
that soaking will 
not warp 


America’s largest manufacturer o1 
doors had attained that position without advertising. 
But The Wheeler, Osgood Company recognized that 
times were changing. Advertising was the power to 
use in building an untrammeled route from manufac- 
turer to user. 


So the first national advertiser of doors came into 
being. A superior product was renamed; a tremen- 
dous superiority brought to the surface and dramat- 
ized by the “door-in-water” test. 


Here is a story that might belong with Mr. Johns’ 
collection of advertising romances. But we are proud 
to have a collection of our own. 


BOTSFORD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 


Advertising 
PORTLAND - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 























Now Ice Is Being Sold by the 
Package 


Cipsco Ice Cubes Service Enables Ice Company to Bring Back Many 
Customers Who Own Mechanical Refrigerators 


By C. W. Chiles 


Manager, Publicity Department, Central Illinois Public Service Company 


ovale substantially upon 
the theory that the customers’ 
desires and needs should be the 
ultimate determination of the 
various sizes in which Cipsco 
Certified Ice should be sold, the 
Central Illinois Public Service 
Company inaugurated the Cipsco 
Ice Cube ser- 


800 trial packages were phoned 
for and delivered on that day, be- 
sides those given to all the regular 
customers. 

Cipsco Ice Cubes have a number 
of advantages, the chief one being 
the attractiveness of them, in that 
every cube is crystal clear, result- 

ing from every 











vice in Spring- effort being 
field, Ill, on made to cull the 
January 29, cubes during 
1927. cutting and 
At the first packing so that 
public announce- each cube is 
ment, made be- H:O and uni- 
fore 1 “ 77 For form in appear- 
Springfie Unexpected ance, 
housewives as- Guests The results 
sembled at a ta got mss 8 expected from 
cooking a pA By the oe ss 
held in Spring- me fhe tt inted out 
field julie the eee rari ae oo ~~ number of 
fall of 1926, Ice Cubes things which 
the reaction was r,s have already 
so favorable, STOR a SRS Se rah come to the 
coupled with the Try Them Today company’s pe 
data from other wogeat oad tnt ave, Poke poe ae tention, are that 
analyses, that Keer Trak Warr AT AT Vilas it has already 
the decision to ca ah open Now made new regu- 


definitely mar- 
ket the cubes 
was made. 

To announce 


Central Illinois 
Public Service Company 


Tce Office 215% South Pith Sereet 
Main 320 


lar Cipsco Ice 
customers dur- 
ing the winter, 
as well as hav- 








this new service 
a newspaper ad- 
vertisement was 
run immedi- 
ately prior to January 29 stating 
that all regular residence ice 
customers would receive a_ full 
size sample of Cipsco Ice Cubes 
with their regular Saturday morn- 
ing ice delivery and requesting 
those not taking ice regularly at 
that time to phone the company if 
they cared to have a sample de- 
livered to them on that date. The 
response to this advertisement 
was More than 


overwhelming. 


ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
WHICH ARE BEING USED TO INTRODUCE 
CIPSCO ICE CUBES 
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ing made a 
number of cus- 
tomers for only 
the cubes. 

It has resulted in several cases 
in an earlier starting of the reg- 
ular Cipsco Ice service this spring 
and naturally it is expected that 
the regular ice service will be ex- 
tended later in the fall. 

The company is inaugurating the 
service in additional towns and 
find that in each town the service 
opens with much enthusiasm on the 
part of the customer. 

Because of the crystal clearness 
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What does the de- 


credsein motor-car 
production mean? 


Is it a sign of general slowing up 
of national prosperity ? 

Read what ALEXANDER DANA 
NOYES thinks about it in the May 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


The dean of financial writers 
gives each month an exceedingly 
valuable article on the trend in 
business and finance. He is the 
soundest interpreter of the eco- 
nomic world. You are neglecting 
a valuable part of your business 
equipment if you fail to read him 
each month in 


Scribner’s Magazine 


Get it at the nearest news-stand 














You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 


CHURCH BUILDING 


AND 


EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


GAe EXPOSITOR 


Church Building Trade Journal 
ince 1898 


Absolutely waited to the Buyer 


“Undoubtedl ii outstanding 
religious pub ae in America’’ 


a oo a on request 
7. 


GAe EXPOSITOR 
JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
The EXPOSITOR 


37 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The EXPOSITOR 
156 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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and quantities of Cipsco Ice 
Cubes available, the company has 
re-established as ice customers for 
these cubes many who own 
mechanical types of refrigerators, 

Soda fountains, restaurants and 
hotels are using the quantity de- 
livery, finding that, while the 
cubes are slightly higher in price 
than Cipsco Ice on the regular 
service, the cubes prove an eco- 
nomy because they do not melt 
as fast as with the old method of 
chipping ice, which usually re- 
sults in a large melting waste. 

Cipsco Ice Cubes also have an- 
other advantage for auto outing 
parties and trips. The pure white 
sanitary cartons of Cipsco Ice 
Cubes are ideal for use in vacuum 
jars and are ample and convenient 
in quantity for icing running- 
board refrigerators and outing 
baskets. 

The price of the carton is 10 
cents at the platform, one twenty- 
five pound, or residence coupon 
from regular ice customers on de- 
livery routes, or 15 cents in 
cash if purchased for cash direct 
on the delivery routes. 

The introduction of Cipsco Ice 
Cube service in Springfield has 
been supported by a _ consistent 
advertising campaign 

This campaign will later be in- 
terwoven with the regular ice ad- 
vertising. Following the’ first four 
or five pieces of copy, the campaign 
is conducted largely along reminder 
lines for six advertisements. It 
has been found that this method 
of advertising the cubes most 
effective: Using newspapers to 
secure the potential business and 
the distribution of direct advertis- 
ing through its own people direct 
to the customers, advising them 
about the company’s services and 
securing the most effective use of 
its products. 


Miss J. A. Hollebaugh with 
Philadelphia Photographer 


Miss Josephine A. Hollebaugh, for 
four years advertising manager of the 
Ruckstell Sales and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Oakland, Calif., and previously 
with the Allen C. Smith Advertising 
Company, Kansas City, has joined the 








staff of H. Armstrong Roberts, Phila- 
delphia, photographer and advertising 
illustrator. 
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Right Spang in the Middle 
of 90,000 Pocketbooks! 


CO A me mee te 





The Straightline Route to 
Louisiana’s Fourth City 


LEXANDRIA is fourth in 
population amongst 
Louisiana’s cities, and is a cen- 
tral manufacturing and oil- 
producing center. What is 
more, it is the supply-source for 
a 60-mile radius. Ask any of 








+ Se me 





our 75 live retailers whether 
these people respond to ad- 
vertising in the Daily Town 
Talk—and how! You get 
action for your money through 
the columns of this newspaper, 
and you get it quick. 


And the Money’s Here! 
From $15,000,000 Worth of Goods Shipped 
Out of Alexandria Annually 


People are prospering here 
because this is an 


a city as you’d like to see. 
One newspaper— 





all-crop region. 
Cash crops. Plen- 
teous crops. And 
their buying 
focusses in as live 


Alexandria 
Baily Gotan Talk 


Paps Out 


and only one —is 
all you need to 
cover a market no 
sane campaign 
can slight. 








W. D. WARD, 154 Nassau St., New York City 
A. R. KEATOR, 1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, II. 


RESULTS YOU WANT?—COME AND GET ’EM! 


The Monroe Shreveport 
News Star Journal 
BATON ROUGE Laxs CHARLES 
OTATE-TIMES and MORNING ADVOCATB AMERICAN - PREss 


(Afternoon) 


(Morning) 


Write one or all for information on 


L © ft: Sich A Bod 
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BILLIONS in PURCHASING POWER 


STON a) 





8 > ow ty! Wl oe, 





FARE 









70,249 


poopie in the United States 
ave incomes over $25,000 


TT BARRON GROUP of publica- 
tions, The Wall Street Journal, Boston 
News Bureau © Barron’s, The National 
Financial Weekly, have a combined cir- 
culation of 72,883. Latest Treasury 
reports show that there are 70,249 per- 
sons with annual incomes of $25,000 
or more. There is a significant coinci- 
dence in these figures. 

The 70,249 persons whose incomes 
exceed $25,000 are less than 1% of the 
total number of taxpayers, much less 
than one-tenth of 1% of the popu- 
lation, but they pay 78% of the total 
income tax. 


me ‘To Advertisers Who Want 
Ht to Reach Concentrated Wealth @ re | 






«° 
ays 
‘¥ 

rl 


\ 


\ 





72,883 {4 


' 





subscribers comprise the 
rron Group circulation 4 





Wherever money is vital, one of the 
BARRON GROUP is read. Their service 
is so vital that their circulation is con- 
centrated within this specific group to 
whom they are indispensable. 


Along with financial news, these pa- 
pers are available to carry the selling 
message of those advertisers who wish 
to reach the wealth of the nation by 
the most direct and effective means. 


Not every reader of the BARRON 
GROUPis a millionaire, but there are 
mighty few millionaires who do not 
read religiously one of these papers. 


A blanket rate covering all three papers of the Barron Group has been established. This rate will 

be quoted toadvertisers oradvertising agencies uponapplication. Addresseither: PAUL HOWARD, 

Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York City, or Guy BANCROFT, 
Advertising Manager of Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


‘/e BARRON 
Group 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL - BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


BARRON'S, The National Financial Weekly 
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The Problem 
of Raising Funds for 
Charity 


ConNnELL-MONROE 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wonder if you have anything on 
advertising for funds for a hospital and 
on drives to furnish funds for the erec- 
tion of new buildings. 

Any information which you may sup- 
ply will be greatly appreciated, and I 
beg to remain 





Con NELL-MONROE, 
Avsert E. Beaton. 


DVERTISING and sales ex- 
+ 4% ecutives, because of their 
everyday experience, are often 
asked to shoulder the task of rais- 
ing funds for endowments or 
charities in their local community. 

Printers’ INK has realized this 
and for that reason articles have 
appeared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonrtTHLY telling 
how successful fund raising cam- 
paigns have been conducted. A list 
of these articles—thirty-three to 
be exact—which have appeared 
since 1919 was sent to Mr. Beaton. 

From these articles information 
can be secured on definite plans and 
methods for conducting specific 
campaigns. If any reader is in- 
.terested in this subject Printers’ 
InK will be pleased to send him a 
list of references——[Ed. PRiNntTFRs’ 
INK. 





H. J. Tannenbaum with 


Gilmont Products 

H. J. Tannenbaum, formerly with 
Thos. Leeming & Company, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed by the Gilmont 
Products Corporation, New York, to 
direct the sales of its products, “‘New- 
Mix” dental cream and Doctor New’s 
Double Cream for Shaving. 





Lester Brozman Joins D. H. 
Ahrend Company 


Lester Brozman, for the last four 
years manager of direct mail of Abraham 
& Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
joined the D. H. Ahrend Company, Inc., 
New York, direct-mail advertising. 


With Art Printing Plate 


Company 
Robert Greene, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation, Detroit, has joined the 
Art Printing Plate Company, of that 
city. 
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Calendars 
Our Offering 


A complete Advertising 
Calendar service backed by 
forty-five years’ experience as 
Manufacturers to many of the 
shrewdest advertisers. 


Special equipment for eco- 
nomical handling of complicated 
orders — Dealers’ Calendars — 
Spanish Calendars — Made-to- 
order or Standards. 


The Stone Printing 
and Mfg. Co. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Authorized Capital $500,000.00 





NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 

What Have You to Sell 
eee MOLe] Om elele 

Organized Women? 


One ad in the 46 official State Maga- 
zines published monthly by 3,000,000 
Federated Club Women, 1,000,000 
League Women means you buy 

MASS _ circulation and 


CLASS circulation at 


centage 

of every 

dollar you 

spend for national 

advertising should go 

into this field. Select only 
publications in the territory 
where you want to increase sales. 


Send for Booklet and Rates 


Club Service Publishing Co. 
131 East 23rd St.,~ New York 


Sell the Clubwoman and 
Youve Sold the Town 








B. H. Bramble Joins Baker 
Advertising Agency 


B. H. Bramble has resigned as sales 
and advertising manager of The Amer- 
ican Chicle Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y., to become associated with The 
Baker Advertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto, 
as an account executive. He was for- 
merly sales and advertising manager 
of the Canadian Chewing Gum Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the American 
Chicle Company, and at one time, he 
was advertising manager of the Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada. 

The Baker agency, has organized The 
Market Surveys Bureau, a_ subsidiary 


which will be devoted to market surveys 
and consumer tests. 


W. C. Martin, Vice-President, 
Bedford Agency 


Walter Clare Martin has become asso- 
ciated with the Bedford Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., as vice- 
president. He will have charge of a 
New York office which this agency has 
just established. 

Prior to joining the Bedford agency 
Mr. Martin was advertising manager of 
B. W. Sangor & Company, real estate. 
He was formerly business news editor 
of the Kansas City Kansan and at one 
time published his own newspaper in 
Kansas. 
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Agrees Railroads Should Back 
Up Advertising with Service 
Tue Frankutn Society 
For a - BuILpInG anp SavINcs 

New York, Aprit 4, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

[ have just read the article, “Do 
Railroads Deliver What Their Advertis- 
ing Promises?” by Raymond Hawley, in 
the March 31 issue of Printers’ Ink 
Echo answers, “Check!” 

Tue FRANKLIN Society 
For Home BvuILpING anp Savincs 
Georce L. Bttss, 
Vice-President 


R. H. Bennett Joins Postum 
Company 

Robert H. Bennett, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., New York. 
has joined the advertising department of 
the Postum Company, also of that city. 
He will have charge of export adver- 
tising. 


Erie Agency Incorporates 

The McCumber-King Agency, Eric, 
Pa., has been granted a _ corporation 
charter by the executive department of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Officers of the new corporation are: 
President, E. S. McCumber; vice 
president and secretary, A. M. Cheney, 
and treasurer, M. L. King. 











VISUALIZER WANTED | 
An assistant to our art director | 


Our art director needs a right-hand man. A 


for anything— 


man who can make “roughs” 
from a smart little booklet to a 4-color maga- 
zine advertisement. And he must get ideas 
into these layouts. The man we want knows 
type, of course, and the mechanics of adver- 
tising. He has learned them out of his 
experience. 





We want a bang-up man and we'll pay him 
what he’s worth. Tell us what you can do. 
Send samples of your creative work that will 
show you can do it. We'll be careful to return 
them. Address, Eric W. Stockton, Vice-Pres. 
The Ralph H. Jones Company, 300 Schmidt 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Livable Office 


friendly and comfortable 


with no loss of dignity 


XECUTIVES in all lines of business — advertis- 

ing men in particular—are turning more and 
more toward this type of restful, livable office, as 
friendly in its business-like way as the living room 
of one’s home. 


Danersk Furniture is friendly, yet dignified, with 
genuine traditional lines. It has those earmarks of 
fine craftsmanship that individualize any office. 


Let us send you our free brochure, “The Livable 
Office,” which illustrates how other men have made 
their offices comfortable and impressive with Dan- 
ersk Furniture. Or come in to our showrooms and 
see our collection displayed in appropriate surround- 
ings. There is no obligation involved. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Chicago Salesrooms: 315 North Michigan Avenue 
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Marking Thirty Years of 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 











CAPRIL 22, 1897, saw the first issue of the Forward, 


Cou 































a mere six-page sheet, which sold less than 6,000 me 
copies. Cap 
‘ar 
Small as it was, the reception it received trom its then Flo 
limited group of readers, gave certain promise of the a 
growth and achievement which were destined to make Far 
the Forward a potent force in every Jewish community mitt 
throughout the land. Am 
Am. 
Today its leadership is acknowledged by all, and its ec 
influence extends far and wide, covering every large Far 
city in the United States, and read daily by more than Pow 

a half-million intelligent men and women in every 
walk of life. _ 
Hoa 
The Forward is an inspiration to all who come within Okt 
its influence. Esteemed by its partisans, it is highly aa 
respected by its opponents. And while there are those Sout 
who do not share its views, they read it for the courage a 
and integrity of its principles, and the journalistic ex- Mic! 
cellence which always distinguishes it. re 
Utak 
Wes 
April 24, 1927, on its Thirtieth Anniversary, Sout 
the FORWARD will publish 144 pages— s - 
forty pages Rotogravure, 24 pages English Ark. 
Supplement—in an edition of 245,000 copies me 

J ) ) ; 

ewish Daily | = 
Iowa 
The 
New 
Nebr 
FORWARD] & 
Wall 
Prait 
New York Chicago Ohio 
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FOR MARCH 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 





FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


Exclusive of house, livestock and 
classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 

1926 1927 

Lines Lines 

Country Gentleman...... 78,008 80,005 
Successful Farming ..... 41,858 34,764 
Farm Journal.........+. 34,517 30,234 
apper’s Farmer ........ 21,865 24,536 
Farm & Fireside........ 21,°91 22,981 
Florida Grower ......... 33,847 20,247 
California Citrograph ... 20,978 16,713 
The Dairy Farmer ...... 15,243 14,264 
eR 15,289 13,476 
American Fruit Grower.. 18,060 12,182 
Farm Mechanics ........ 12,924 11,406 
American Farming ...... 9,446 10,769 
Am. Produce Grower .... 7,017 
a 2 ere 5,165 6,367 
Pacific Homestead....... 4,340 5,324 
Farmers’ Home Journal. 4,754 
Power Farming......... 7,632 3,069 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Lines Lines 
Dakota Farmer ......... 45,550 41,646 
Hoard’s Dairyman...... 36,417 36,655 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman.. 39,247 36,997 
Missouri Ruralist ....... 34,128 34,187 
Farmstead Stock & Home 36,696 31,233 
Southern Agriculturist... 27,291 30,234 
Montana Farmer........ 19,008 26,585 


Southern Ruralist....... 27,338 25, 


Mich. Business Farmer.. 20,510 24,909 
Orange Judd Ill. Farmer. 24,539 24,283 
Southern Planter ....... 24,617 22,243 
Weak Pastel cc ccccccics 23,225 22,132 
Western Farm Life ..... 18,039 19,198 
Southern Cultivator & 
Seer 10,712 14,256 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder. 11,380 12,349 
Ark. Farmer & Homestead 8,829 10,720 
Missouri Farmer........ 7,978 10,019 
Modern Farming ...... 9,730 9,682 


WEEELIES 
(Four issues) 


Lines Lines 


Rural New Yorker ...... 70,641 65,345 
Iowa Homestead ........ 53,776 62,141 
The Farmer ..........+:. 62,630 60,759 
New England Homestead 56,030 57,539 
Nebraska Farmer ....... 51,460 57,351 
Wisconsin Farmer....... 47,929 56,129 
Wallaces’ Farmer ...... 50,254 55,387 
Prairie Farmer ......... 51,915 52,697 
Clie BRAGG oa ccc escces $1,221 52,377 
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WANTED 


an artist who is 
unhappy 


The man we want is now 
Art Director in an agency 
offering too narrow scope 
for his ability—or where 
he sees nothing ahead but 
a salary. . . . Or he is an 
assistant Art Director who 
believes himself bigger than 
his job. Or he is an 
experienced layout man with 
ambitions to sit in an Art 
Director's chair. 

The artist we have in 
mind dislikes conventional 
commonplace advertising as 
thoroughly as a cat does 
water—and he has both the 
courage and the imagination 
to create unusual advertising 
layouts. A real job with a 
real opportunity. Write to 
“Y,"" Box 24, Printers’ Ink. 














rt 








Advertising and 


Merchandising 
Executive Wanted 


By a $200,000.00 Printing 
Corporation in the middle 
west. In business twelve 
years. Is ready to estab- 
lish itself in the “Printed 
Literature Syndicate and 
Merchandising field Na- 
tionally.” The MAN we 
want must be all that is 
called for in the headline 
of this ad. He must have 
$10,000.00 to invest so that 
he may become part of 
the organization finan- 
cially and every other 
spirit. An unusual op- 
portunity deserving your 
investigation. Replies 
treated confidential. 


Address “M.,” Box 164, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Some manufacturer or 
agency needs my ability 
and experience. 


I have acted as sales and 
advertising manager for a 
nationally known manu- 
facturer — developed a 
complete presentation of 
my firm’s proposition to 
the dealer which included 
newspaper and direct mail 
co-operation and display 
material. Also a_ sales 
manual and a complete 
scheme of sales direction 
and control. 


I have personally sold all 
classes of trade including 
the big city department 
stores. 


College man: degrees 
- Christian; 35 years 
old. 


Address “C,” Box 28, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














WHY DO YOUR 
SALESMEN FAIL? 


Actually there are about twenty- 
five fundamental reasons. 

My experience in managing 
men—particularly specialty sales- 
men—has shown me how to go 
about correcting these faults. 

They are correctible in a ma- 
jority of cases. Yet how many 
sales forces have a majority of 
successful men? What percentage 
of your sales force is being car- 
ried by the leaders? 

I have a successful record in 
advancing the sales percentage of 
specialty sales forces—the most 
highly geared type of men. For 
that very reason experienced ser- 
vices of the kind | have to offer 
are unusual. 

You may have such a sales 
problem and are interested in se- 
curing the services of one who 
can help you solve them. | would 
like to talk it over with you. 


JOHN MARTIN 


PRINTERS’ 
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1926 1927 

Lines Lines 

Pacific Rural Press...... 42,122 50,741 

Pennsylvania Farmer.... 47,877 49,114 
Kansas Farmer Mail & 

BD dé dccabebenes 00m 48,720 47,280 
Farm & Ranch.......... 40,181 47,040 
Wisconsin Agriculturist.. 42,901 45,988 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 49,638 45,434 
Washington Farmer..... 3 35,178 45,316 
Michigan Farmer ...... 43,441 45,131 
Oregon Farmer ........ 33,436 44,692 
Idaho Farmer ......... 32,019 42,251 
California Cultivator ... 36,678 40,358 
Penn Stockman & Farmer 40,757 39,068 
Progressive Farmer & 

Farm Woman ....... 43,670 38,892 
American Agriculturist.. 33,405 37,942 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer 37,301 33,817 
Breeder’s Gazette ...... 28,007 25,100 
Dairymen’s League News 12,197 11,467 

FARM NEWSPAPERS 
Kans. City Weekly Star 41,507 47,210 
Memphis Weekly Com- 

mercial Appeal ...... 20,505 20,195 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm 

SE hdetesdenndedad 20,813 19,587 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Con- 

WN Ciances-ccccucs 24,281 17,443 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Jour. 12,920 16,122 
Kans. City Weekly Jour. 17,081 12,407 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company.) 





With Bunker Printing Products 
Corporation 


William A. Stephens, formerly vice- 
resident of T. J. Appleyard, Inc., Tal- 
ahassee, Fla., has become general sales 
manager of The Bunker Printing Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Rolls-Royce Net Profit 


The Rolls-Royce Company of America, 
inc., New York, for the year ended 
December 31, 1926, reports a net profit 





| of $524,635, after charges and Federal 


taxes, against $519,169 in 1925. 


A. H. Richardson Joins 
Albert Frank 
A. H. Richardson has joined the staff 
of the Chicago office of Albert Frank & 


Company, advertising agency, as a mem- 
ber of the commercial department. 








Shirt Account to Arthur 
Rosenberg 


The Gibraltar Shirt Corporation, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Arthur Rosenberg Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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‘THE LYONS 
** REPUBLICAN” 


Best known country weekly in America 


==rHiE LYONS REPUBLICAN is a 
mu County paper and not a town 
‘| paper. It has a coverage equal 

i toSor6ordinary country week- 
awe) lies. Its field is the 15 towns in 
WayneCounty with a population of 50,000. 
It has 40 local correspondents. Largest 
net paid circulation of any country weekly 
in the 6 counties of Wayne, Monroe, On- 
tario, Seneca, Cayuga and Onondaga. It 
leads; others follow. In influence, prestige 
and quality circulation it isin a class by 
itself. 





“I assert that the Lyons 
Republican covers its field 100 
times as well as ever such a splendid paper 
as the New York Times covers its field.” 
Elmer E. Conrath, President, N. Y. Press Association 


SELEBRATED 105th anniversary 
August 3, 1926, with special 
edition containing original let- 
ters and articles from distin- 
. guished editors, authors and 
public men, including President Coolidge, 
Vice President Dawes and every member 
of the cabinet. No paper in America ever 
contained so many original contributions 
from so many distinguished men in a 
single issue. 






(= 
MS ie 
PR 


1926 with 25% increase 
in advertising, banner year 
of its 105 years of prosperous 
history. Over 4,600 circulation. Ideal 
newspaper for national advertisers. Write for rates. 





The Lyons Republican Company 
CHARLES H. BETTS, President 
52 William Street Lyons, New York 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8 Patent (iffce 
4 FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Painters’ Ink Pusrisuine Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New Yorx 

City. TecerHone: AsHLAND6500, President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer. Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, DouGLas LAS TAYLOR. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 

Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

*. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 

. McKinney, Manager. 

Sen Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 

M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. “Three d dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $135:half page, $67.50; 
arter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified. 75ceutsa a line, minimum order $3.75. 





oun Irvine Romer, Editor 
OBERT W. PALMER, "Mana ing Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Apert E. Haass, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Grimes, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
C. B. Larrabee oland Cole 
E. B. Weiss Andrew M. Howe 
Thomas F. Walsh James C. McGrath 
H. arks 
A. H. Deute, Special Contributor 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Russell H. Barker 
Washington: James True 
London: Thomas Russell 


New York, Aprit 21, 1927 








On one of De- 
Defensive troit’s busiest 


Selling streets there is a 
dealer in- used cars who knows a 
thing or two about the funda- 
mentals of selling, if the sign he 
displays over his place of business 
means anything. It is a big sign. 
The motorist cannot miss it. “You 
Are Riding in a Used Car Now,” 
it says. That same sign, with but 
slight changes, is to be seen in 
many cities throughout the coun- 
try. It tells the literal truth. 
Every car being driven is a used 
car. The only new ones are in 
showrooms and warehouses, a fact 
which, if more generally realized, 
might erase some of the stigma 
that has attached itself to the 
term, used car. 

What this Detroit merchant is 
doing is nothing more or less than 
making a conspicuous effort to 
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sell aggressively rather than de- 
fensively. 

Many business organizations to- 
day are trying to sell tangibles 
and intangibles by, putting up an 
air-tight defense rather than by 
building a.strong, aggressive case 
for themselves and their products. 
They use their advertising, all too 
frequently, to answer the advertis- 
ing claims of a competitor. Run 
through the advertising in any 
newspaper or publication near at 
hand. Reflect over the copy and 
see if much of it is not aimed at 
unselling the reader on competition 
quite as much as it is aimed at 
selling him on the advertiser’s 
merchandise in a direct, positive 
way. Slapping back a competi- 
tor’s ears may be a highly enjoy- 
able pastime for some manufac- 
turers and their salesmen. It 
would not be ranked as such so 
often, if its true cost were 
weighed. 

The executive who is constantly 
on the job trying to find new talk- 
ing points that ignore competition 
and new methods of turning ob- 
jections that the salesman en- 
counters into reasons for buying 
will accomplish more in the end 
than the one who waits for his 
competitors to come out with an 
idea and then looks for some 
means of puncturing it. It is trite 
but none the less true that the 
team that wins is the team that 
goes out and makes hits or touch- 
downs, as the case may be. 





A manufacturer’s 


Crodiiing agent having ex 
and Blaming clusive selling 
Advertising privileges for a 
Wrongfully self-wringing 
mop through the central part of 
the country tells us of an arrange- 
ment he has made with the manu- 
facturer for advertising the ar- 
ticle. Whenever the manufacturer 
regards the business in the terri- 
tory as justifying it, he gives the 
agent some money to spend on ad- 
vertising. few months ago, 
guided by the agent’s reports, he 
rightfully concluded an unusual 
volume of spring business was in 
sight. To get the most out of this 
advantage, he gave the agent 
quite a sizable sum to spend in 
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idvertising and suggested that it 
be put quickly to work. 

The expected orders came in 
nd the manufacturer concluded 
that his advertising, to use his ex- 
iression, was “simply great.” But 
after a spurt during March, sales 
lagged. This made the manufac- 
turer decide the advertising had 
quit pulling. Therefore, regarding 
is expenditure as money spent 
or nothing, he chopped off the 
whole outlay. 

In this, he 
mistakes. 

In the first place, he gave his 
advertising credit for something it 
did not do. The extra business 
came because it was coming any- 
way in the natural course of 
events—the advertising could not 
possibly have got in its work in 
time to produce it. His second 
error lay in assuming that his ad- 
vertising had stopped pulling. It 
had barely started to pull. If he 
had kept his advertising going 
during the period of temporary 
depression following the stimu- 
lated sales, he would have had an 
opportunity to see whether it was 
good or bad. As it was, by giving 
it credit for business it did not 
bring in and blaming 
slump in which it had no part, he 
did himself and his business a real 
inju 

F ood be interesting if fig- 
ures could be tabulated showing 
the aggregate amount of potential 
sales that are needlessly sacrificed 
each year through insufficient ad- 
vertising because people will not, 
or do not, understand advertising 
well enough to utilize it in the 
right way. 


made two serious 





Tax levies for 


? 
Don't Waste advertising are 


Community made in almost 
Advertising every hag d ond 
A ria- city in Florida. 
> The expenditure 
of the funds 


raised often rests in the hands of 
local committees. -All too often, 
the members of these committees 
ire without a knowledge of adver- 
tising and its application to the 
specific problem of community 
advertising. 
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It is-for the thoughtful con- 
sideration of these committee 
members that Carl Hunt, former 
manager of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, in his ad- 
dress before the convention of the 
Florida advertising clubs, pointed 
out the road to be followed in 
State and other community adver- 
tising. Care must be taken, he 
said, to avoid using the advertising 
fund for purposes only distantly 
related to advertising, such as 
publicity schemes and tourist en- 


tertainment, “objectives which are 
seventeenth cousins to the real 
purpose.” 


There must be more intelligent 
use of these funds, he admonished, 
or people will tire of the advertis- 
ing tax. Taxpayers will demand 
that the money raised be employed 
so that it will yield at least some 
return or that the tax be abolished. 

Among the suggestions offered 
by Mr. Hunt to avoid the handi- 
caps of misdirected administration 
of the community fund are: Get 
an accurate understanding of the 
needs and objectives of the com- 
munity, then fit the campaign to 
these. Put the direction of the 
advertising into experienced hands. 
Many communities, he said, per- 
mit the advertising expenditure to 
be governed by an advertising 
committee, the personnel of which 
changes each year. When this is 
realized, it is easy to understand * 
why their campaigns meet with 
failure. 

Committee members, like most 
new and inexperienced advertisers, 
have their minds befuddled with 
schemes that are offered under the 
guise of advertising. Without 
competent counsel, they are apt to 
wake up too late to the fact that 
their appropriation has been dissi- 
pated in channels having little or 
no relation to legitimate adver- 
tising. 

Such misguided endeavors en- 
danger the confidence of advertis- 
ing converts. A few words of 
caution, like those advanced by 
Mr. Hunt, will help the members 
of these committees to distinguish 
between recognized advertising in- 
vestments and schemes that either 
appeal to the vanity of a local 
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group or which cater to the selfish 
motives of an individual or clique. 


The Automo- A week ago in 


bile, a Real these columns at- 

tention was called 

Estate Sales to an analysis of 
Stimulant conditions made 


in the ice industry and the electric 
and gas refrigeration industry by 
Charles Collier, general sales man- 
ager of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, of Atlanta. Mr. Collier, by 
his analysis, showed that the ice 
business and the electric and gas 
refrigerator business should co- 
operate in selling “refrigeration” 
instead of slinging competitive 
mud at each other. 

In commenting on Mr. Collier’s 
suggestion, Printers’ INK put 
forth the idea that it might be 
profitable for certain industries 
that believe other industries are 
hampering their development to 
analyze their situation as minutely 
and painstakingly as Mr. Collier 
has in the ice and refrigerating 
machine field. 

A number of industries have for 
some years been blaming the auto- 
mobile industry for their _ ills. 
Foremost among these has been 
the building industry. Within the 
last week we came across a state- 
ment by a leader in the building 
industry, W. Burke Harmon, 
president of the Harmon National 
Real Estate Corporation, in which 
he claims that, instead of being a 
deterrent to building, the automo- 
bile has been a stimulant. Here is 
the nub of his analysis: 


The American, who spends lavishly 
every year to provide himself with the 
latest improvements in automotive 
transportation, is spending just as 
lavishly to secure the newest conveni- 
ences in office and residential facilities. 
Our cities are literally being torn down 
and rebuilt in order to make them con- 
forin to the new living standards set by 
the tremendous increase in our national 
wealth. The automobile is more of a 
factor in building expenditures than 
many realize. Often a family will pur- 
chase an automobile, for instance, in 
order to secure week-end freedom from 
their city dwelling. After they have 
used it for a few months, they discover 
that what they really desired was not 
the automobile itself but rather the 
fresh air and the countryside to which 
the machine gave them access. Thus 
they immediately become prospects for 
the purchase of a suburban home. One 
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more step has occurred in the replace- 
ment process. 

The old home may be for a while 
vacant—just as vacancies are being re- 
orted today in antiquated apartment 
ouses and office buildings. This by no 
means indicates an overbuilt condition 
—any more than old automobiles stand- 
ing around auction rooms mean that the 
Detroit manufacturers are curtailing 
sales. It means, rather, that we are 
junking our old out-moded conveniences 
and building anew. In consequence the 
general building record of 1927 shouid 
fully equal the figures of last year. 


That statement should make 
happy reading material for adver- 
tisers of building equipment. And 
like the analysis made by Mr. 
Collier of two supposedly compet- 
ing industries, it should inspire in- 
dustries that now heartily detest 
each other to find out whether or 
not the energy they spend in talk- 
ing about each other might not 
better be spent in talking together 
on one point to the buying public. 


Life Insurance Sales Increase 

New life insurance production was 
5.8 per cent greater during March of 
this year than during March, 1926, ac- 
cording to a report of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce. This 
report combines the records of new life 
insurance production, exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions. 
ef forty-five members having 81 per 
cent of the total life insurance in all 
United States legal reserve companies. 

The total new business of all classes 
by these cqmpanies during March was 
$1,086,483,000, against $1,027,025,000 
during March of 1926. ew ordinary 
insurance amounted to $740,725,000, 
against $724,454,000, a gain of 2.2 per 
cent. 

Industrial insurance amounted to 
$241,701,000,. against $230,203,000, a 
gain of 5 per cent. Group insurance 
was $104,057,000, against $72,368,000, a 
gain of 43.8 per cent. 


W. R. Flournoy Joins Morse 
& Rogers 


W. R. Flournoy, recently assistant 
sales manager of the Ajax Rubber Com- 
nany, New York, has joined Morse & 

ogers, shoe manufacturers, also of New 
York. He will have charge of sales 
work. Mr. Flournoy had been with the 
Ajax organization for ten years. 


To Direct Advertising of 
Champion Golf Tee Holder 


The Champion Belt Manufacturing 
Company, New York, has appointed 
Harrison J. Cowan, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct a campaign on the 
Champion tee holder, a new golf 
accessory. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


40 east 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
(Brownie Cameras) 





**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 
















































Summer Advertising Golfers to 
Meet in June 


The annual spring tournament of the 
Summer Advertising Golf Association 
will be held from June 18 to 25, at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. John Abeel is 
chairman .of the tournament committee. 
The officers of the association, of which 
H. van H. Proskey, of Frank Seaman, 
Incorporated, is president, recently met 
at the Advertising Club of New York, 
to make plans for the contest. 

* * * 


Advertising Commission to 
Meet May 10 and 11 


The dates of the spring meeting of 
the Advertising Commission of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association to be 
held at Baltimore have been put back 
one month. The dates are now set for 
May 10 and 11. Walter H. Strong, 
Chicago, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Understanding of Advertising, 
will be present. 

* * 


Salt Lake City Club Will En- 
tertain Convention Delegates 


Delegates to the convention of the 
International Advertising Association at 
Denver will be entertained by the Adver- 
tising Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
when they pass through that city. This 
club expects to have 100 of its members 
make the trip to the convention. 

* 


First Tournament of New 
York Golfers in May 


The first of the four tournaments 
planned by the Advertising Golf Asso- 
ciation of the Advertising Club of New 
York, will be held on May 16, at the 
ir - ceaaed Hills Club, White Plains, 
a’. . 


se ¢ 8 
Baltimore Direct-Mail Com- 
mittee Appointed 


An advisory committee on direct-mail 
problems has ‘been appointed by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Baltimore. Its mem- 
hers are C. H. Klingel, chairman; George 
Dugdale and Marie Pfeiffer. 

* * * 


Portland Committee Named by 
Seattle Club 


Arthur G. Neitz has been appointed 
chairman of the On-to-Portland committee 
of the Advertising Club of Seattle, Wash. 
Roy Marshall is vice-chairman. 

ee 8 6§ 


National Bureau to Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., will hold its second annual meeting 
at New York, on May 3. Fifteen di- 


rectors will be elected at this session. 


Advertising Club News 
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C. F. Berry, President, Detroit 
Club 


Clinton F, Berry, assistant vice-pres 
dent of the Union Trust Company, 
was elected presi- 
dent of the Adcraft 
Club of Detroit at 
its annual meet- 
ing. He succeeds 
Chas. W. Brooke, 
of Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc. 

By a _ vote of 
the membership an 
additional vice- 
presidency was 
created. Verne 
Burnett, secretary 
of the advertising 
commission of the 
General Motors 
Corporation, was 
elected first vice- 
president, and 
Ward H. Marsh, 
president, McKin- 
ney, Marsh & 
Cushing, Inc., second vice-president. 

William C. Sproull, advertising man 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machin 
Company, was elected secretary, and 
Elmer P. Grierson, business manager 
of the American Boy Publishing Com- 
pany, was re-elected treasurer. 

Mr. Berry, the new president, repre- 
sents the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion on the Advertising Commission of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. Mr. Burnett, first vice-president 
is a director of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and also of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 

William R. Ewald, of the Campbell 
Ewald Company, was re-elected a di 
rector of the club. He is also a di- 
rector of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 





CLINTON F. BERRY 


* * 


Los Angeles Direct-Mail 
Group Meets 


J. X. Kennelly, Western manager of 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 


.will be chairman of the meeting of the 


direct advertising departmental of th« 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles on 
April 21. The subject for the evening’s 
discussion is “Direct Mail Advertising 
in the Wholesale Field.” 

* * * 


New York Club Singers to 
Give Concert 

The Advertising Club Singers of the 
Advertising Club of New York will give 
a concert at the Town Hall, New York, 
on May 5. Arthur Philips is the di- 
rector in charge of the concert. 

_ oe 


Springfield Club to Meet 


The Advertising Club of Springfield, 
Mass., will hold its annual dinner on 
May 10, at the Hotel Kimball. 
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Advertising Clubs Observe 
Outdoor Advertising Day 


The “Outdoor Advertising Day” pro- 
gram for advertising clubs was ob- 
served last week as one of the series of 
special days planned by the Advertising 
Commission of the International Adver- 
tising Association. The Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association <. America | 

pared the program for this occasion. 

proposal was made that each club display 
a standard outdoor poster board at its 
eeting place. 

There were talks at each club on the 
following subjects: “The Economic Im- 
portance of Advertising, ” “Art and Ad- 
vertising,”” and “Co-ordination of Ad- 
vertising Media.” 

2 6 ¢@ 


Infants’ Wear Trade Favors 
Advertising Code 


At a special meeting called by the 
National Better Business Bureau last 
week at New York, representatives of re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
of infants’ wear agreed upon the adop- 
tion of a tentative advertising code. The 
code will be presented to the entire in- 
dustry for adoption by each firm. It 
will be known as the “Infants’ Wear 
Identified Fabrics Content.” Byron L. 
Shinn, associate director of the Bureau, 
presided at the meeting. 

. ¢ 


Fire Destroys Providence Town 
Criers’ Headquarters 


The club headquarters of the Provi- 
dence Town Criers of Rhode Island, 
were burned out last week in a fire 
which destroyed the historic building in 
which they were located. Chief Crier 
James S. Daneker has already appointed 
a committee to arrange temporary 
quarters and to provide a permanent 
meeting oo in case the damaged build- 
ing should prove no longer available. 

* * * 


Cleveland Club Has Debate in 
New Quarters 


The first meeting of the Advertising 
Club of Cleveland in its new quarters at 
the Allerton Club Residence was held 
last week. There was an international 
debate at this meeting on the subject of 
the cancellation of inter-allied debts. Sir 
George Paish, an English financial ex- 
pert, spoke for the affirmative. The 
negative side was taken by United States 
Senator Theodore E. Burton. 

* 6s 6 


New England Clubs Plan 
November Meeting 


The New England District of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association will 
hold its eighth annual convention at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on November 7 
and 8. The meeting will take place dur- 
ing the week designated by the New 
England Council as New England Ad- 
vertising Week. 
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Technical Publicity Association 
Elects R. W. Bacon 


R. W. Bacon, of the U. T. Hunger- 
ford Brass & Copper Company, was 
elected president at the meeting last 
week of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, New York. Other on 
elected were: Fifst vice-president, T. 


Bissell, International Nickel ‘oo any; 
second vice-president, B. iller, 
Permutit Company, and 7 


treasurer, Louis Galbreath, American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation. 

N. McDonald, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, and the retiring presi- 


dent, Allan Brown, The Bakelite Corpo- 
ration, are members of the executive 
committee. A. J. Fehrenbach, of the 


Crain Publications, is associate member 
of the executive committee. Mr. Miller 
was ey chairman of a committee 
to outline a plan for an industrial mar- 
beeing _— 

Blanchard, advertising and as- 
Re sales manager of The a 
Machine Tool Company, Bridge 
Conn., told of the opportunities that a 
tising managers have to make Ghomashees 
more valuable to their company, com- 
munity and selves, by taking an active 
interest in things ‘outside of their daily 
tasks. 

The research work that is being done 
by telephone companies to increase the 
use of the telephone as an aid in selling, 
handling salesmen and distribution prob- 
lems, was reviewed by W. F. Schmidt, of 
the New York be Company. Mr. 
Schmidt emphaticall condemned the 
use of the telephone in unsolicited or 

“cold approach” selling. 


* * * 


Publishers to Ban Free Men- 
tion of Radio Programs 


“Radio advertising and the free pub- 
licity evil in connection with it’? was 
one of the topics of discussion at the 
recent spring meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest sociation of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives. It was unani- 
mously agreed that no free notices or 
mention of commercial radio programs 
be made in any member newspaper. 

The meeting, which was attended by 
twenty newspaper executives, was held 
in Vancouver, B. C. Tom J. Turner, 
of the Spokane Review Chronicle, presi- 
dent of the ——— presided. ey 
Burd, meneeng director of the Vax 
couver Daily Province, welcomed the 
members on behalf of the Vancouver 
publishers. 

Free publicity and its evils, in aspects 
other than its use in promoting radio 
programs, was the subject of open dis- 
cussion. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion that members should use every effort 
toward the elimination of the free space 
grabber. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up by-laws for the 
— Hessian, Portland 
Journal ; S. Anderson, Tacoma T7ri- 
bune; B. a Bryant, Seattle Star, and 
w. ¢. Russell, Vancouver Daily Prov- 
ince. The fall meeting of the association 
will be held during the last week of 
September in Spokane. 





The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HOSE whose business brings 

them occasionally to the New 
York reception room of the P. 
Lorillard Company, maker of to- 
bacco products, never fail to ob- 
serve the unusually efficient manner 
in which callers are handled. The 
visitor steps out of an elevator into 
a railed inclosure. The reception 
clerk—a man, not a boy—leaves 
his desk and advances to the rail- 
ing to greet him. After taking 
his name or card, he opens the 
office gate and invites the caller to 
come in and be seated in a great 
upholstered lounge in which it is 
impossible to become impatient. 
The reception clerk thereupon de- 
livers the message or card to a 
boy and returns to his place at his 
desk, ready to greet the next caller 
the moment one steps off the ele- 
vator. Presently, the boy comes 
back with the information that if 
the caller can wait a few mo- 
ments, the person he wants ‘to see 
will see him. At the same time, 
the boy offers the visitor a news- 
paper and turns on a light over the 
chair in which he sits. When the 
man called upon is ready, the boy 
escorts the caller to his desk. 

At the conclusion of the call, 
when the visitor comes from the 
inner to the outer office, the boy 
opens the railing gate for him and 
rings for an elevator. Not only 
that, but he stands at the elevator 
door until a car stops to take the 
visitor down. 

Knowing how to greet callers is 
more often a natural, rather than 
an acquired faculty, worth busi- 
ness dollars to any office, and the 
right person for the job should be 
sought for diligently, and when 
found, kept at the task for which 
nature fashioned him. 

* * * 

Last week, the scaffolding on 
the thirty-eighth story of the 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel, which is 
being built in New York, caught 
fire. Although the firemen, due 
to the height of the building, had 
difficulty in stopping the con- 
flagration, the flames did not 


spread and destroy the remainder 
of the building. 

In an advertisement the follow- 
ing day, the hotel stated that the 
scaffold-fire would not interfere 
with the completion schedule. To 
quote from the advertisement: “It 
simply proved, in a_ spectacular 
way, that the Sherry-Netherland 
is thoroughly fire-proof.” 

Which all goes to prove that 
alert business men (and copy 
writers) can get a lot more out of 
a fire than the insurance money. 

* * * 

Too often, advertisers overlook 
the fact that their salesmen and 
trucks are potential builders or 
destroyers of good-will. The 
Schoolmaster knows of one New 
York department store which has 
lost a great deal of prestige in a 
certain suburban community be- 
cause the driver of this store’s 
delivery truck serving that com- 
munity is so reckless that he con- 
stitutes a menace to the safety of 
pedestrians and particularly of 
children. 

The Schoolmaster, himself, has 
been prejudiced against a certain 
heavily advertised brand of gaso- 
line because of two unpleasant ex- 
periences he has had with drivers 
of gasoline trucks owned by this 
company. He remembers one par- 
ticularly hot day when he was in 
a hurry to get to the bathing 
beach. The day was quite defi- 
nitely spoiled after the School- 
master had been forced to drive 
for fifteen or twenty minutes be- 
hind a gasoline truck which took 
up so great a share of the road 
that no one could pass. And all 
the time the company’s trade-mark 
seemed to glare at the irate driver 
who wanted to get his swim. 

A member of the Class writes 
of an interesting experience which 
shows how trucks on the road can 
be turned into advertising assets. 
Let him tell it in his own words: 

“I had started to drive from 
Flint to Detroit. As we got to 
the edge of Flint, I found myself 
following a truck with a trailer 
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COVERAGE 


OY SCOUT CAMPS cover the country to take 

care of the 627,000 boys and 173,000 leaders who 
make up the Scout Movement—The greatest definitely 
organized group of its kind in the world. 


Boys’ Lire is the official publication for this group and 
is the one popular periodical of these summer camps. 
Manufacturers of food products, camp equipment, sport- 
ing goods, and the thousand and one things a boy craves 
in summer will find attractive advertising values in the 
camping issues of Boys’ Lire. 


Forms for July close May 20th. 


Forms for August close June 20th. 


Boys$LirE 


200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N.Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, III. 
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Motion 


Pictures 
And The Salesman 


f 


POWERFUL weapon for 
Atte salesmen of many 

products is a_ properly 
planned and executed motion 
picture. Success demands a 
careful study of both the propo- 
sition and the sales presentation. 
We have prepared hundreds of 
such films in the past sixteen 
years. 


Those ordering such films 
should be sure that they will 
get the service on which con- 
tinuous use of the film depends. 
We store negatives without 
charge in fireproof vaults. Ex- 
tra prints can be ordered as 
needed at any time. Additions 
or changes are easily and 
quickly made. The customer is 
relieved of all detail, care and 
worry. We are always glad to 
answer inquiries without obli- 


gation. 
lA 


Eastern 
Film 


Commercial 
Motion 
Pictures 


220W.42nd. She 


Telephone: Wisconsin wt. 
Philadelphia office: Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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as big as a box car. It was only 
going about fifteen miles per hour, 
and presented an awkward thing 
to pass because of its extreme 
length. A short distance ahead 
were a couple more. 

“What kind of a parade is 
this?’ I asked my companion. ‘G. 
M. trucks carrying Fisher Bodies 
between the plants at Detroit and 
Flint, he answered, ‘Well,’ | 
said, ‘here’s where we crawl to 
Detroit. It’s going to be a late 
dinner.” ‘They’re not as bad as 
you think,’ was the reply. ‘Watch 
and you'll see what I mean.’ 

“Before long, the traffic coming 
toward us broke off and as | 
pulled out to the left to pass the 
truck an arm reached out of the 
cab and motioned for me to come 


n. 

“*That fellow is a white man,’ 
I thought as I set sail for the next 
one. I caught him on a hill, but 
hesitated to pass for fear a car 
headed my way might suddenly 
appear over the crest. In a minute 
or so, the truck got far enough up 
the hill for the driver to see over 
the top, and again an arm ap- 
peared motioning for me to pass. 
That happened again and again. | 
watched for the arms to see how 
quickly they would appear. It was 
a most agreeable surprise. By the 
time I reached Detroit my surprise 
had turned into enthusiasm. In- 
stead of being sore, I had a great 
deal of respect for the corpora- 
tion, likewise for the man who had 
recognized a liability and turned it 
into an asset.” 

* * * 

One of the cardinal merchandis- 
ing principles that was pounded 
into the Schoolmaster many years 
ago—long before he became a 
Schoolmaster in fact—was that the 
first thing a prospective pur- 
chaser of a commodity wants to 
know is how much it costs. This 
does not necessarily mean that all 
the emphasis should be placed on 
price. But even though price may 
be a secondary consideration, there 
should be no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing what the cost is. 

The Schoolmaster is moved to 
make these remarks by a letter he 
has received from a retailer en- 
closing another letter that was 
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J. WILLIAM ATHERTON GEORGE B. CURRIER 


ATHERTON €@ CuRRIER 


INCORPORATE O 


ADVERTISING 


Allen Auto Specialty Co. 
American Bible Society 
Enoch Morgan's Sons Co. 
Erie Rubber Corporation 
Est. Henry C. Miner, Inc. 
North American Dye Corporation 
Packard Commercial School 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
Yglesias && Co. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Influencing 
Investors 


Recognized as the leading 
financial newspaper of the 
Pacific Coast, The Chronicle 
is an institution among the 
investors whose activities 
have made the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange second only 
to New York. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & fowe.. ng 
Madison Ave., New York City: 

Michigan Ave., Chicago; R. sg “aid. 
well .» Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 
Henry White, Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Francisco 


ronicle 
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Arthur E. Hobbs 


Vice-President, Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, New York, 
says about the book, 
“CHECK-LIST CONTRACTS” 
“I started to read the first few 
pages and decided that what- 
ever the contracts were I was 
willing enough to pay you $10 
for the introduction. Here it 
is.” 


$10.00 postpaid. Folder free 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc., Desk A-1 
One Madison Ave., New York 

















essenger 
PACH BROS 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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sent this dealer by a prominent 
manufacturer of paper bags. The 
dealer wrote the firm expressing 
his desire to use a _ considerabl 
quantity of a special make of bag 
and got this reply: 

Your letter of the 16th addressed to 
our New York office has been turned 
over to this office in as much as your 
city is in our territory. 

We enclose a. few samples of our beau- 
tiful bags which we believe would be 
just the thing for your store. It is a 
bag which is distinctive in color yet 
strong—people carrying this bag along 
the streets would be a walking adver- 
tisement for your store. It would be 
immediately recognized as coming from 
your establishment. 

_ We suggest you advise us the quan- 
tity you would purchase and we will be 
glad to quote you prices. 


He declares that the letter was 
quite a disappointment to him, be- 
cause he was really in a hurry to 
get the bags and it contained no 
definite information which would 
justify him in ordering forthwith 
as he wanted to do. 

“The thing that I wanted to 
know most of all,” he writes the 
Schoolmaster, “was the price of 
the bags, but this letter does not 
contain a reference to price. They 
certainly have quotations for the 
bags in 1,000, 5,000 or 10,000 lots 
and I cannot help wonder why 
they did not quote.” 

Isn’t this manufacturer’s letter 
another instance of waste in the 
selling process of which we hear 
so much these days? By failing 
to quote the price, the writer of 
the letter made his presentation 
incomplete and therefore wasted 
his own time to that extent. The 
dealer’s time was wasted because 
he had to write a second letter for 
information that was necessary to 
him before he could buy. And 
then there was the danger of the 
sale not to be made at all—more 
waste of advertising effort. 

And last, but not least, the let- 
ter starts off with the irritating 
phrase, “Your letter . . . has been 
turned over to this office.” 

* * * 

“Jobbers today have a splendid 
chance to get the accounts of 
large department stores which now 
are dealing direct with the manu- 
facturer,” the sales manager of a 
textile concern told the School- 
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What of Your 


British Business Interests? 
Are you perfectly satisfied with 


the results you are obtaining —or 
would you like to improve them? 


F YOU want your present British business 

supervised, a new management installed, a new 
enterprise established there, or a thoroughly un- 
biased, practical analysis of conditions affecting 
your business, this advertisement should 
interest you. 


We are advertising on behalf of a client, who for 
family reasons, is planning to go to England 
within a year to take up again his residence in 
London. 

Here is an Englishman who received his business train- 
ing in England—he knows English business and social 
life and has a wide acquaintanceship there. 


He has had twenty years of successful business life 
in America and England, and is one of the few men 
we know who has an intimate knowledge of both 
American and British business methods and customs. 
He can interpret each country to the other. 


He is well-known as a writer of practical business books. 
His experience embraces manufacturing, jobbing and 
chain store retailing. He is familiar with trade journal 
publishing. He possesses to an unusual degree a per- 
suasive personality, and is used to handling big affairs, 
and making big money. 

Many large corporations have utilized his abilities as a 
consultant. He is willing to devote all his energies to 
one business, or would undertake supervising or con- 
sulting work for several businesses. 


Address all inquiries to 


THE RICHARDSON-BRIGGS COMPANY 


220 SUPERIOR AVENUE, N. E. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Circulation and 
Production Man 


wanted by national maga- | 
zine. Will handle all cir- 
cular purchasing and 
printing. Also relations 
with the magazine’s 
printer. Offers large fu- 
ture for the right man. | 
Address. “Z,” Box 25, | 
PRINTERS’ INK 











. . < 
Salesmanship Digest 
helps you to do your reading by furnish- 
ing you with a monthly selection of use- 
able ideas on selling condensed into a 
convenient, twenty-four page, pocket size 
publication, easily read at odd moments. 

Write today for sample copy 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


Experienced advertising 
man who can write copy 
and sell it. An Opportunity. 


STANDARD-MERCURY 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Mail Orders 


A manufacturer, my client, sold more than 
48,000 dresses of one style and color, by mail, 
for cash with the order, in. five months. 
This wonderful list of women mail order 
buyers may be used on a rental basis by a 
few reliable firms selling non-competing lines. 
Price, ineluding addressing, $15.00 per thou 
sand, minimum quantity 5,000. Jared, care 
Ferry-Hanly Adv. Co., 441 
New York. 








Lexington Ave., 








To Direct Mail Houses 


One of the better direct mail houses that 
is thoroughly reliabie and responsible will find 
it advantageous to assoc'ate financially with a 
propos‘tion that is being sold by direct mail 
in conjunction with a national organization al- 
ready established. The sales plan is consid- 
ered the soundest and most unique ever 
conceived in its Iine. Address ‘‘ B,’’ Box 27, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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master last week, “if they will 
just overcome the fixed idea that 
— big: stores do not want to 
buy through wholesalers.” 

The reason for this chance, he 
explained, is that a smart depart- 
ment store owner with a knowl- 
edge of economics realizes that in 
buying direct from the manufac- 
turer he has a great deal of 
money tied up in inventories and 
that he can afford to pay a jobber 
10 per cent in order not to carry 
this load. 

“To take advantage of this con- 
dition,” the sales manager said, 
“at our suggestion two of our dis- 
tributors who previously had been 
convinced they stood no show to 
handle the business of large de- 
partment stores tackled two big 
retail concerns. One was a Vir- 
ginia distributor; the other was a 
Memphis jobber. One went to a 
large Richmond department store; 
the other went to a large Little 
Rock concern. 

“Each put aside his firm con- 
viction that he could not get the 
business of such a store, each put 
his prices squarely before the de- 
partment store owner, and each 
came away with the account.” 


Doehler Die-Casting Account 
with Peck Agency 


The advertising of the Doehler Die- 
Casting Company, Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of die-castings and vend- 
ing machines, is now being handled by 
a Advertising Agency, New 

or 


“Screenland” Appoints Powers 
& Stone 


Powers & Stone, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed to act 
as advertising representative for Screen- 
land, New York. 


Death of F. W. Harold 


Frank Walker Harold, who has been 
in charge of the advertising censorship 
department of the New Fork Times 
since 1917, died April 15 at Montclair, 
A J. Mr. Harold was sixty-five years 
0. . 
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We want a man 
. 
whocan write copy 
p tok” in i 
with a “kick” in it 
The man we are looking for is a friendly 
sort of fellow who knows people, likes 
them and understands them. He is not 
bound by the “rules” of copy writing, 


but what he writes makes good reading 
— it is human, it is alive, it moves! 





There aren’t many such fellows, we know, 
but for one of them there is a sweet berth 
in our organization. 


We're a big agency now and we’re grow- 
ing—so the man who fills this job will 
have a very substantial present and all 
the future he can carry. 





We believe that good copy is the begin- 
ning and the end of good advertising 
and the rest of our business machinery 
is geared to that belief . . . which makes 
ours a pretty pleasant place in which to 
work. 


A sizable mid-western city is our home 
and the world is our workshop. 


Write to us in great detail, please, and 
send as many samples as you can. They’ll 
be returned in good shape. 


Address “D,” Box 29, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
cut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


Advertising Salesman acquainted with 
national advertisers to sell radio broad- 
cast advertising for large radio station. 
Prospects and following essential. Ad 
dress Box 737, Printers’ Ink. 





RETOUCHER-ARTIST 
Excellent opportunity for good all-round 
man to connect with active small agency. 
Congenial surroundings—desk space— 
plenty of work. Box 731, Printers’ Ink. 





Opportunity for agency contact man who 
can produce some worthwhile bysiness to 
obtain working interest in small Middle- 
Western advertising agency. No local com- 
petitor and fast-growing field. Box 763, P. I. 


Printing and Litho. Salesmen 
Here’s a live side line—genuine steel- 
engraved letterheads, popularly priced. 
Liberal commission. For samples, terms, 
write Ecker & Co., 414 N. 12th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Complete Multigraph outfit in ex- 
cellent condition, including ma- 
chine, 3 drums, automatic feed, 
paper jogger, inking device, cabi- 
nets, typesetter and other modern 
accessories. Cost $1,000. Will sell 
cheap. Name price. rite or 
phone Mr. Dunn (Mitchell 5600), 
W. W. Opprennerm, INc. 
657-659 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Newspaper Wanted 


A newspaper man with more 
than twenty years connection 
on midwest metropolitan daily 
wishes to lease daily or weekly 
newspaper or operate it on a 
profit-sharing basis. Might con- 
sider a partnership arrange- 
ment or purchase of property. 
All necessary references as to 
my character and ability will 
be furnished. In answering 
please give full details. Ad- 
dress Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 


MAGAZINE MANAGER WANTED 
The American Automobile Association 
with national headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., requires a busine’s manager 
for its magazine, American Motorists, 
with A. B. C. circulation of 100,000 and 
rapidly growing in all departments. Man 
conversant with automobile and accessory 
lines preferred, who can lay out cam- 
paigns and personally go after business. 
Salaried position with splendid opportu- 
nity for advancement in organization that 
gained 140,000 members last year. Posi- 
tively no personal interviews until after 
you have presented full information in 
writing. RGdress American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. 





Advertising manager for A. B. C. trade 
publication located New York. Must 
have previous trade publication experi 
ence. Write, giving experience, compen- 
sation expected, etc. Box 742, P. I. 





SECRETARY WANTED 
By leading direct-mail Advertising house; 
Young lady of pleasing personality, de- 
sirous of opportunity to write copy. State 
age, salary, experience. Box 743, P. I. 


LAYOUT MAN 
with knowledge of type; familiar with 
Real Estate, travel and similar adver 
tising. Send proofs. State experience, 
salary, etc. Box 760, Printers’ Ink. 











SALESMAN 
FOR METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
To a man acquainted with the buyers of 
Display Advertising we offer a position 
with exceptional possibilities. Replies will 
be held in strict confidence. Box 740, P. |. 


VISUALIZER-ARTIST 

who can grasp the idea, lay it out and 
execute the finished art work when neces 
sary. Young man who wants to grow up 
with a growing agency and quickly be- 
come art director. A real opportunity, 
but no fancy salary to start. ‘rite fully 
and send samples. Box 741, I. 








YOUNG MAN, adept and experienced at 
writing and laying out advertising copy 
for trade journal; commercial rather 
than technical. $40.00 per week to start 
Opportunity also to sell advertising 
space; 10 per cent commission. Give 
age, education, experience, references. 
Box 730, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Preferably man familiar with the book 
binding and printing field, wanted by 
leading magazine; must be a clear write: 
and reporter; one who can create his 
own leads and follow them through 
Excellent opportunity for right man 
Write, giving full details, experience, 
and salary desired. Box 744, P. I. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
A permanent connection for a few better 
type salesmen to sell an Advertising, 
Fashion Reporting or Educational Sales- 
manship Service to Department Stores. 
You must have broad selling experience, 
be free to travel extensively and supply 
ability references. Advance weekly draw 
against liberal commission. Established 81 
years. Write details of experience for in- 
terview. Retail Service Dept., Dry Goods 
Economist, 243 W. 39th St., New York. 
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PRINTER—Man wanted to take charge 
of small plant in country. Must under- 
stand multigraph, mimeograph and multi- 
color machines. One who has had experi- 
ence in handling help preferred. Write 
in full stating experience, age, if mar- 
ried and salary wanted. Box 762, P. I. 


Advertising Salesmen Wanted 


Manufacturer of high class litho- 
graphed metal advertising signs, 
highway bulletin signs, merchan- 
dising cabinets and devices, rated 
AA AI, is interested in securing 
the services of several experienced 
salesmen. 

A thorough knowledge of mer- 
chandising methods, creative abil- 
ity, and faculty for meeting and 
selling executives essential. Adver- 
tising experience desirable but not 
absolutely essential. 


Money making possibilities large. 
Permanent employment, _ liberal 
commission. Give age, nationality, 
experience, present earnings, busi- 
ness references. Correspondence 
confidential. Box 736, Printers’ Ink. 








_ MISCELLANEOUS 
Versatile Artist 


can secure desirable desk space in Grand 
Central Advertising Zone. Good proposi- 
tion to good man. Box 747, P. I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Assistant, excellent secretary 
and stenographer, advertising department 
and agency experience, has working knowl- 
edge of how to handle all the details of 








an advertising department. Box 739, P. I. 
ARTIST 
Experienced all around artist wishes 


position with advertising agency. Either 
salary or free lance. New York City 
preferred. Box 734, Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG ADVERTISING MAN 
Twenty-eight, experienced and capable 
f filling that opening you have in New 
York. An interview will convince you. 
Box 738, Printers’ Ink 


A LIVE PRODUCTION MAN 
with practical knowledge and experi- 
ence printing, advertising, available for 
position with future. Has poe pro- 











duction ability, Buying judgment—ex- 
cellent. Varied contact experience. 
Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 

I Can Sell 


Manage Sales Force 

Get Profitable Distribution 
Experienced in_ establishing dealers, 
training them in sales and _ service. 
Thorough knowledge of finances, office 
and factory methods. Have general and 
technical education. Now managing a 
branch office. Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 
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“cc OOD ADVERTISING 
is 95% good engineer- 


ing, only 5% luck. Have 
you an opening for an ex- 
perienced advertising engineer, 
one who can take a product, de- 
termine its sales possibilities 
and prepare complete campaign 
that will sell? Our client has 
national successes, in many lines 
and markets, to his credit. Em- 
ployer writes: “Can qualify 
100%."" Mention No. 12712. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


Security Bida. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Business-Getter—Experienced agency; 
young woman; good sales record, fine 
prospects and following; desires new con- 
nection as account executive. Salary and 
commission. Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 


CORRESPONDENT AND SALESMAN 
Young man, 24. Good sales-letter writer, 
Secretary-stenographer. Successful adver- 
tising salesman. Newspaper, trade-paper 
and direct-mail background. Box 749, P. I 


TWENTY YEARS’ SELLING—space 
and Agency Contact. Hustler, average 
earnings, commission, $7500. American, 
40, married. Open for live proposition 
May Ist. Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Manager, experienced in 
every phase of magazine circulation. Spe- 
cial training in direct-by-mail work, in- 
cluding preparation of mailing pieces. Col- 
lege graduate, 28 years old, now employed. 
Just married. Looking for a —— 
that offers an opportunity. Box 735, 


COPYWRITER | 


A VETERAN (34) trained to produce 
the idea, suggest the layout and write 
copy under fire. A clear basic thinker 
who makes his printed salesmanship 
interesting to read. Nine years’ adver- 
tising agency experience on a dozen na- 
tional accounts. Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 


AD MAN AVAILABLE 


I have served in all branches 
of advertising, know a good 
bit about printing and di- 
rect-by-mail. Twelve 
years’ experience. 
Age 31 and mar- 
ried. Box No. 
van 6CUPUCUdWiLS 


SECRETARY 

Refined, intelligent, well-educated young 
woman (26); eight years’ experience; 
five years as secretary to advertising 
agency officer. Thoroughly familiar with 
agency procedure, expert stenographer, 
full knowledge of bookkeeping and finan- 
cial details. Now employed. Salary $40, 
Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 
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STEAD & MILLER 
Company 


NE of the first houses in the 

field, The Stead and Miller 
Company enjoys wide recognition 
and confidence in drapery and up- 
: holstery circles. 


For many years it has been our 
pleasure to co-operate in the mer- 
chandising of the excellent fabrics 
produced by this manufacturer. 


©he 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 


mpany 
PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING 
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6 CAST ERIE STREET 


CHIGAG® 
March 7, 1927, 


Mr. ¥.R. Blend, 
The Chicago Tritune, 
Chicago 


Dear Mr. Blend:ee 


Pursuant to our conversation, I am confirming by letter the 
excellent results we have received fron our Tribune advertising during 
the Year: 1926. 


The amount of our gross Frigidaire sales in 1926.was over 
four times what it was in 1925, and in 1925 it was over three times as 
much as 1924, 


Gur first Prigidaire full-page newspaper campaign was run in 
the Tribune during 1925, consisting of eight full pages. 


So effective was this campaign that during 1926 we contracted 
om @ non-cancellable basis for 15 full pages in the Sunday Tribune, 
four of which were Roto Magazine. In addition we used, during the same 
year, a large daily campaig of black ani white, bringing the total up 
to 45,000 lines. ; 


These campaigns have played an ‘important part in more Frigidaires 
having Deen sold than all other electric refrigerators combined. 


Por 1927 éur campaign consists of a non-cancellable contract 
for 12 full pages in the Sunday Tribune. Ve are also running a schedule 
in your daily paper which will bring our total lineage well over the 
1926 figure. 


Our Tribune advertising has not only assisted us in the direct 
selling of Frigidaire, but it has also been of great aid to us in the 
building of our sales organisstion. 







Yours very t 
STOVER 


President. 








Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 




















